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CHAPTER I. 

NATURAL RELIGION. 

566. The Moral State and Moral Progress of 
each man are maintained by his conviction of certain 
Truths which are the foundations of Morality ; and 
among these Truths, one of the most important is 
this : that the course of action which is his Duty, is 
also his Happiness, when considered with reference 
to the whole of his being (546). This conviction, 
men for the most part derive from Religion ; that is, 
from their belief respecting God, and his govern- 
ment of Man. We believe God to be the Grovemor 
of Man, as a moral being (93). The Moral Law is 
his Command ; Conscience is his voice ; He sees 
and knows all the internal actions of which we our- 
selves are conscious; He possesses an unbounded 
power to determine the Happineto or Misery of 
every one of us ; He exercises this power so as to 
give a sanction to his Laws ; appointing misery as 
the punishment of transgressions, and making a con- 
forfhity to his Laws lead us to Happiness ; which Hap* 
piness will continue in another life when this life is 
past. 
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This is Natural Religion ; but further, as we have 
seen (357), we require to be taught by Religion how, 
^hen we have transgressed. Repentance and Amend- 
ment can avail, as a remedy for the sin committed ; 
how they can restore the health of man's moral life, 
and avert from man's condition and destination the 
consequences of sin. We also (367) require from 
Religion the hope of some power, in addition to the 
ordinary powers of our own minds, which is to be 
exercised upon us, in order to enlighten and instruct 
our conscience, and to carry on our moral progress. 
These requirements are responded to by Revealed 
Religion. 

567. The belief which constitutes Natural 
Religion, takes possession of men's minds, in the 
course of their intellectual and moral progress. The 
idea of God is unfolded and fixed, and the points of 
belief which we have stated, are established, by the 
intellectual and moral culture of the mind. The 
steps of thought, which lead to these points of belief, 
may be different in different minds, according to the 
course which their intellectual and moral culture 
takes. In the mode of arriving at a belief in God, 
and in his moral government, the procedure of one 
mind is not a rule for other minds. To some per- 
sons, the Truths of Natural Religion may seem to 
be self-evident ; to other persons, they may become 
more evident, when connected by various steps of 
analogy and reasoning. We shall state some of the 
reasonings respecting God and his Government, 
which may prove the doctrines we have stated, to 
the satisfaction of those persons who require proofs 
of them. 

We proceed with these reasonings. 

568. From the existence of the world, we ne- 
cessarily infer the existence of a Supreme Being, 
who is the Cause of the world's existence. The 
Assemblage of things and events which we describe 
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by the abstract term Nature, directs us to a belief 
in an Author of Nature. Everything and every 
event must have a Cause ; that Cause again must 
have it^ Cause, and so on. But this Series must 
terminate : there must be a First Cause. This Su- 
preme Being, this Author of Nature, this First 
Cause, is God ; the Creator of the World and of all 
that it contains, including Man. 

569. But further ; in many things which exist, 
and in many events which take place in the world, 
we see irresistible evidence, not only of a Cause, but 
of a Final Cause. We discern an End, an Inten- 
tion, of the Creator of the world. Things are con- 
structed so as to answer a Purpose, and we cannot 
help believing that they were intended to answer this 
Purpose. The eyes are made so that we can see ; 
and on examining tiieir structure, we are irresistibly 
led to believe that they were made in order that we 
might see. In the same way by an examination of 
the structure of man's body, we are led to believe 
that the muscles were made in order to move the 
limbs ; and that the nerves were made, among other 
purposes, in order to excite the muscles to action. 

That we see with our eyes ; that the nerves ex- 
cite the muscles, and the muscles move the limbs ; — 
these are Laws of our Nature. But these Laws 
indicate the Intention of the Author of Nature. 
They are his Laws ; the manifestation of his Pur- 
pose ; the expression of his Will. 

570. The Structure of our Minds, as well as 
of our bodies, is the work of God the Creator. Our 
Appetites, Desires, Affections, Reason, are given to 
us by him, as well as our Organs, Muscles, Nerves, 
Brain. And in the structure of our minds, as in 
that of our bodies, the faculties were assigned with 
intention and purpose. It was intended that Appe- 
tite should operate for the preservation of the indi- 
vidual ; that the Affections should collect men into 
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Thd Subordinate Rules of human action are en* 
forced and sanctioned by the belief of success or 
failure, in the pursuit of some corresponding object. 
Thus, the Rule, that the Appetites must be controlled 
by the Reason, is enforced by our expectation of ob- 
taining health and comfort, if we obey the Rule, and 
of forfeiting these benefits if we disregard the Rule. 
In like manner, the Rule that we must respect the 
Rights of all men, is enforced by the hope of Secu- 
rity and Tranquillity, which the general observance 
of such a Rule produces ; by the prospect of the 
Turbulence and Insecurity which exist in rude states 
of Society; and by the fear of. the condemnation 
and punishment which, in more settled Society, the 
violation of Rights produces to the offender. 

In like manner, the Supreme Rule of Human Ac- 
tion is enforced and sanctioned by a belief that it 
leads to the Supreme Object of Human Action. As 
the Rule of Temperance points to Health and Com- 
fort ; as the Rule of Respect for Rights points to 
Security and Tranquillity ; so the Supreme Rule of 
Rightness points to Happiness, which includes all 
other objects ; and which is an internal Comfort and 
Tranquillity requiring nothing beyond itself. 

574. The Subordinate Rules are enforced and 
sanctioned by the belief that they lead to their re- 
spective objects ; and this belief is confirmed and 
verified by the result. Temperance does, as a gene- 
ral Rule, lead to Health and Comfort. Respect for 
legal Obligation does maintain social Tranquillity 
and individual Security. By the analogy of these 
Cases, we are confirmed in our belief that Moral 
Rightness leads to Happiness. 

The Rules of Human Action, approved by the 
Reason, may be considered as Laws given to man 
by Grod ; and the Objects of Human Action, which 
are foreseen and obtained by conforming to such 
Rules, may be considered as Promises to man made 
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and fulfilled by God. The general declarations of 
Grod to men, made through his Reason, may be con- 
sidered as conditional Promises. " If you are tem- 
perate, you shall be healthy." " If you conform to 
the laws of Society, you shall enjoy the benefits of 
Society." In like manner, there is a conditional 
Promise made to man through his Reason, that con- 
formity to the Supreme Rule will be attended with 
the Supreme Good of his Nature. " If you are vir- 
tuous, you shall be happy." And as the Promises, 
thus made in the other cases, are verified by the re- 
sult, we are led to believe, by analogy, that the Pro- 
mise, in the last case, will also be verified by the 
result. 

Hence the results of obeying and violating Moral 
Rules of Action, made known to us by our Reason, 
may be considered as Rewards and Punishments 
appointed by God. And thus we are led to look 
upon Happiness as the appointed Reward of Virtue, 
and Unhappiness as the appointed Punishment of 
Vice. 

575. We conceive not only Will and Purpose, 
as residing in God, but also Affections. His crea- 
tion abounds in Contrivances, which have, for their 
objects, the health, comfort, and enjoyment, of his 
creatures ; and nowhere exhibits Contrivances which 
have, for their object, pain or disease. Hence, we 
conceive God as benevolent towards his creatures. 
Moreover, being led, as we have just said, to believe 
him to exercise a Moral Government, in which he 
rewards Virtue and punishes Vice, we conceive him 
as loving virtuous men, and hating vicious men ; 
and as loving Virtue and hating Vice, in the abstract. 
We conceive Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity 
and Order, as the objects of his Love. And we are 
thus led to conceive these Ideas, as elements in our 
Idea of God. We conceive him as, in the mort 
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perfect degree, Benevolent, Just, True, Pure, and 
Wise. This Moral Perfection is Hoiiness, 

576. Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
Order, are the proper objects of our Love (233) ; 
and therefore God, in whom these Ideas are all com- 
prehended, is the proper object of Love. With the 
idea of God in our minds, the Love of God becomes 
a part of our Moral Progress. Our belief in the Holi. 
ness of God, and our Love of Him, confirm and uphold 
our expectation and belief that Happiness is the ap. 
pointed Reward of Virtue, and Unhappiness the 
appointed Punishment of Vice. 

577. The expectation and belief which are sup- 
ported by these reasonings and analogies, beoonie 
constantly stronger, as our moral and intellectual 
culture proceed. But though men have such a 
general and settled expectation and belief, that Hap- 
piness is the appointed Reward of Virtue ; it is a 
matter of great doubt and obscurity, to the eye of 
Reason, in what manner this is to be brought to pass. 
Some have taught that the virtuous man is always 
happy, by that condition of his mind which Virtue 
produces. Some have inferred tliat, since happiness 
is not always the Reward of Virtue in the life of 
men ; this life must be succeeded by another life, in 
which the Promise is fulfilled, and the Reward be- 
stowed. They have taught that man has a Sou/, 
which is not destroyed by the accidents which hap- 
pen to the body ; and that the Soul, surviving the 
death of the mortal Body, is the subject of God's 
Rewards and Punishments in another world. 

578. The doctrine that man has a Soul, of which 
Consciousness, Will, Reason, Affections, Memory, 
Imagination, are Faculties, as Motion, Sensation, 
Nutrition, are Faculties of the Body, has been gene- 
rally believed on other grounds also. I am conscious 
of remaining the same person ; while my body is 
constantly changing by the process of nutrition. I 
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will certain acts ; in which the body is only the in- 
strument of the will. I reason ; and in doing so, 
refer to Ideas, or principles of Reasoning, common to 
me along with all mankind ; these Ideas or princi- 
ples cannot be conceived as residing in the body. I 
love my parents, my brothers, and sisters, my chil- 
dren ; these affections do not belong to the body. By 
acts of duty, habits of duty and virtue are formed ; 
which are not habits of mere bodily action. And by 
all these processes, — Will, Reason, Affection, Acts 
of Duty, — permanent effects are produced upon our 
being, which can be understood most simply as effects 
produced on the Soul. It is the Soul, which is per- 
manently affected by the intellectual and moral cul- 
ture of which we have spoken (293) ; as the body is 
permanently affected by bodily exercises. It is the 
Soul, which is tainted and distempered by transgres- 
sion (340) ; and it is the Soul which is to be restored 
by Repentance and Amendment, if restoration be 
possible (357). It is the Soul, in which must take 
place the constant and unlimited moral progress, of 
which we have spoken (300) : which, as we have 
said, must go forwards to the very end of life. And 
it is very natural to suppose that by this Progress, 
the Soul is fitted for Another Life, in which its con- 
dition will correspond with the nature of its Moral 
Progress in this life. If the Soul have reached a 
high point of Moral Progress on this side of death, 
we may suppose that it will, on the other side of 
death, if not on this, find a corresponding state of 
Happiness. If, on the contrary, habits of virtue have 
been neglected, transgressions committed, and habits 
of vice formed here, the Soul must be unfitted for 
enjoying, hereafter, any Happiness, such as we can 
suppose God to give to men's Souls. 

570. Thus we arc led to believe in a Future Stale 
of being, in which God's Moral Government will be 
carried on to its completion. But even in this present 
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state of beingi we must conceive ourselves and the 
world to be under the Government of God. Grod 
must be the Governor, as he is the Creator, of the 
world ; for as the Creator, he formed, and placed in 
it, those Springs of Progress by which its course is 
carried on and regulated. We cannot help believing 
that, like all other parts of the Creation, the course 
of the world of human doing and suffering must have 
a Purpose ; and this Purpose must be in harmony 
with the Moral Government of God, to the belief of 
which we have already been led (574). The Course 
of this world, we cannot but believe, is directed by 
God's Providence, It is a Divine Dispensation. 

580. The doctrines of Natural Religion, as we 
have stated them, thus present to us these Ideas ; the 
Moral Government of God and his Providence. So 
far as we borrow our Light from Natural Religion, 
we assume these Ideas, of Moral Government and 
Providence, to be realized in the World to Come ; 
and we regard this world as the Prelude and Prepa- 
ration to that. But we cannot reasonably be satisfied 
with a mere Idea of the Course of this World. We 
must attend to the Fact also, that is, to the History of 
the World : and thus we are led to Revealed Religion. 



CHAPTER II. 

CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

581. The Idea of the Course of the World, ac- 
cording to Natural Religion, is, that it is directed by 
Grod's Providence so as to be in harmony with his 
Moral Government. The Fact which corresponds to 
this Idea is supplied to us by the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, 
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We learn, from ihnm Heriptures, that Wldat the 
iransactionM of mnn with men, the couriie of the world 
baM alifo included tranitactionM of Gad with men. 
There have taken place, in the History of the World, 
lievelatlon» of the Corrimandit and Promines of God, 
and of tlte Metti/xls hy which men are to be enabled 
to obey thew) Commands, and to receive the benefit 
oi theae Promiifes. 

The central point of theae }levelation« in the com- 
ing of Jenus Chrimt upon Earth. To thia point, all 
ancient Hiatory c^^vergea, bv meana of Early Re- 
yelations ; Prophecies ; the Helection of a apecial 
nation, the /ewa, as the depositaries of Prophecy ; 
and the successive failure of all attempts, made by 
moral and philosophical teachers, in other nations, to 
aolve the perplexhies of man's condition, by tlte light 
of Reason, without the aid of Revelation. From tnU 
point, a new Dispensation Ixsgins. 

592. A Revelation was made U(tm God to man, 
through Jesus Christ. And this Revelation amplv 
and entirely confirms the expectation and belief which 
Natural Religion offers to us (574, 078), that Hap- 
piness is the ap()ointed Reward of Virtue, UnhapjiU 
ness the appointed Punishment of Bin ; that there is 
a life, after this, in which this Promise and this 
Threat^ming are realized ; that the Boul survives the 
death of the present fknly, and is the subject of God'i 
Rewards and Punishments in another world. 

5S3. Along with this confirmation of the ex* 
pectation and belief which Natural Religion offi»rf, 
the Rrjvelation made to man, through Jesus Cbriat 
and his Disciples, crmveys to us many Precepts of 
Duty, and Dr>ctrines concerning the grounds of Duty, 
and concerning tlie best means of attaining Virtue. 
These Precefrts and D^ictrines confirm tlie Precepto 
and Doctrines of Morality which we have delivered^ 
as ikr as these go: but the Christian Revelation 
ofjbrs to u« many Truths coocerning the grouoda of 
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Duty, and the means of attaining Virtue, whiob 
Morality alone cannot arrive at. These PrecejHs 
and Doctrines constitute Christian Morality, 

584. The ground of our Duty, as presented to 
us by Religious Teaching, is, that it is the Will of 
God. The Will of God is the Supreme Rule of our 
Being. 

But we also conceive (517) the Ideas which are 
contained in the Supreme Rule of our Being, namely. 
Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, as 
parts of the Character of God. Hence, t^ conform 
our minds to those Ideas, is to conform our character 
to the Character of Grod. To approach to this Cha- 
racter, is to approach to the Itn€ige cf God; and our 
Moral Progress may be spoken of as an approach to 
the Image of Grod. But in using such lai^age, we 
must ever bear in mind the Supreme Reverence, 
which is due to Grod, as the Perfect and Central 
Source of those moral qualities, in which we very 
imperfectly and distantly participate. 

585. The Character of Jesus Christ, while 
upon the earth, was a Human Character of the 
hurhest Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and 
Obedience to Law. In his Character, we have the 
moral perfections, which we conceive in Grod, embo- 
died and realized in man. Hence, the Image of God 
in Christ is the summit of the Moral Progress, which 
it is our Duty to pursue : and this object is presented 
to us by Christian teaching, as the aim and end of 
our moral career. 

586. But Jesus Christ did not only teach the 
Will of Grod, and exemplify the highest moral excel- 
lence of man. He also suffered death upon the 
cross ; was buried ; rose again the third day ; and 
ascended into heaven. And we learn, from Christian 
teaching, that these events were most important and 
essential parts of the New Dispensation. We learn. 
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that, through the efficacy of these events, we may bo 
saved from the consequences of our sins. 

587. This part of Christian doctrine contains 
an answer to the inquiries which, as we have already 
said, the Moralist is driven to make of the Religious 
teacher, respecting the efficacy of Repentance, and 
the provision made by God for saving man from the 
effects of sin (357). The Christian Revelation speaks 
to us of God's Pardon and Forgiveness of Sins, 
through which those who have transgressed and re- 
pented of»their transgressions, may in some cases be 
saved from the punishment of sin, and restored to 
his favour. It teaches us also* that the Rules of 
God's Grovernment are such as not to admit of par- 
don directly and immediately upon Repentance, or 
by the sole efficacy of it. But it teaches, at the 
same time, what, without a Revelation, we could 
only have hoped, that the Moral Government of the 
world from the beginning was such as to admit of 
an interposition which might avert the fatal conse- 
quences of vice ; and that vice, by that means, does 
admit of pardon. Christian Revelation teaches us, 
that the Laws of God's Government are compassion- 
ate, as well as simply good ; and that he has provided 
an interposition, to prevent the destruction of human 
kind by the infliction of merited punishment, what- 
ever that destruction, if not prevented, would have 
been. It was a part of the teaching of Jesus Christ, 
that (John iii., 15) God so loved the tDorld, that he 
gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever beHeveih 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life, 
God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the 
world, but that the world through him might be saved. 
He interposed by sending his son Jesus Christ, so as 
to prevent that execution of justice upon Sinners, 
which must have followed, if it had not been for such 
interposition. 

* Butler, Anal., B. ii., c. 5. 
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588. Further : the Christian Revelation con- 
tains important teaching upon another of the difficuU 
ties of Morality (367) ; namely, the means provided 
for carrying on our moral progress, in addition to 
the ordinary powers of our own minds. 

Natural Religion suggests to us (578), that by this 
Progress the Soul is fitted for another Life ; but we 
learn from Christian Revelation, that there are con- 
ditions of this Progress, of which Natural Religion 
and Morality cannot inform us. These means ar^ 
described to be ; a Belief in Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God ; and a Participation in the Spirit which God 
sent upon earth at his coming, and infused into the 
Souls of his Disciples. In the same portion of 
Christian teaching to which we have already refer, 
red, it is said (John iii., 18 and 30), He that believeth 
on him IS not condemned ; but he that believeth not is 
condemned already, because he hath not believed in the 
name of the only-begotten Son of God, ... If e that be* 
lieveth on the Son hath everlasting life ; and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life : but the wrath 
of God abideth on him, Jesus Christ himself said 
(John iii., 5) : Except a man be bom of water and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God, 
He promised to his Disciples a Spirit which was to 
guide them into all truth (John xvi., 13). They were 
taught that it helped their infirmities (Rom. viii., 26). 
Hence this Spirit was called the Comforter (John 
xiv., 16), and was to dwell in them (Rom. viii., 9) : 
and when Jesus Christ left the earth, his parting 
command was (Matth. xxviii., 19), Go ye and teach 
all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit : and, lo, lam 
with you always to the end of the world, 

589. By the help of the means thus provided 
by God, and by the aid of this Spirit, a Christian man 
is led to approach to the Image of God in Christ 
(524) : he is in a special sense united with Christ, as 
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the branch is united with the tree (John xv., 5), or 
an the members are united with the body (1 Cor. 
xii., 27 ; Eph. v., 30). His Soul receives nutriment 
from Christ ; which is expressed by saying, that he 
feeds upon Christ (John vi., 51^ : and is symbolically 
expressed by eating bread ana drinking wine, in re* 
membrance of him (Luke xxii., 19), and in obedi- 
ence to his command. 

500. Believers in Christ, thus united with him, 
are united with each other, as members of a living 
Body (Rom. xii., 4 ; 1 Cor. xii., 12 ; Bph. iv., 2ft). 
This Body, of which Christ ih the head, is the Church 
(Col. i., 16). He is the head of the body of the Church, 
To this Body, thus united in Christ, belong unity in 
itself, perpetual existence, and the possession of reli- 
gious Truth, through the guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
This Body is the Universal or Catholic Church of 
Christ. 

ftOl . The Association of Believers in Christi 
of which we have spoken, the Church, is bound toge- 
ther by means of certain habitual formal social acts. 
There is one such act by which members of the 
Church are admitted into it, namely, BaptUm. There 
is another such act by which they commennorate 
their union with Christ according to his Command, 
namely, the Lord's Supper, There are acts by which 
they express their affections towards God, namelyi 
acts of worship. Prayer and Praise. There are acts 
in which they express their Christian belief, or 
receive Christian Instruction from their Teachers ; 
Profession of Faith, and Preaching, All these are 
Christian Ordinances, 

ft92. The Souls of men are often also called 
their Spirits ; especially when they are considered as 
the subjects of God's government. His government 
extending over such subjects is his Spiritual King- 
dom. Hence religious matters are called Spiritual: 
and to theaci as tlie concerns of an eternal world, are 
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opposed temporal or secular matters, which belong 
only to time or to this world (tempus, seculum). 



CHAPTER III. 
CHRISTIAN MORALITY. 

593. Wb have now to treat of Christian Mo. 
xulity ; not as being a different Morality from that 
Rational Morality of which we have hitherto treated ; 
but as throwing new light upon the Morality of mere 
Reason, and giving it new supports. The Christian 
Religion recognizes the same Duties, which we have 
put forward on grounds of Reason ; Duties of Bene- 
volence, Justice, Truth, Purity, Order ; and the 
general Duty of Moral and Intellectual Progress. 
But the Christian Religion invests all these Duties 
with new Sanctions ; and carries our Progress much 
further, by making it not only a moral and intellec- 
tual, but a Religious Progress. The Religious Pro. 
gress of our affections and thoughts carries us 
towards a condition, in which all Special Duties are 
the necessary development and manifestation of Re- 
ligious Principles of Action. If we had, in this work, 
to treat of Religion as our primary and principal 
subject, it might be the more proper course to begin 
with Religious Principles of Action, and from them, 
to deduce Special Rules of Action. Such is the 
course often followed by Religious Teachers. But 
since our primary and principal subject is Morality, 
we shall adopt, in treating of Religious Morality, that 
order of matters which we have already found to be 
presented to us, by the nature of our subject. 

604. We may add, that Christian Teaching no. 
where presents to us any Authoritative Scheme or 
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Byntem of Dutien and Prinoiplr;*, which we reieoti In 
taking the guidance of our own. The indioation« of 
Byvtem, in the noticf^N whicii we liave on »uch «uh» 
iectv, in the New TeMtarnent, are vaguo and various, 
UhriNty in hiw tnachlng, reoognizoM tlie divinion of I)u« 
ties, into DutleM towurdw (iod, and l)utie» towarda 
our neighlKmrv. Matt, xxii., <n : Thou »haU l(»ve the 
Lord thy (Jod with all thv heartf arul with all thy toulf 
and with all thy mind» Thin im the fir Mt and great eoni' 
mandment. And the second is like unto it : Thouiihali 
love thy neighbour aa thyiielf. On thvite two command' 
menta hang all the Law and the PnriihetM. And in 
liice manner, in Marie xii., *M), Thiw i» aaid of t^ia 
Law of MoMen ; hut it iw Mpoken of tliat Law a« be- 
ing, what in the apfireiienMion of the Jewa it waa, a 
complete body of human iJutiea. We ahall explain 
our Uutiea toward* (jod, when we come to apeak of 
our ReligiouM (culture. Taking the Ten Command* 
menta a» tiie Nummary of tiie Law of Moaea, the Artt 
four refer to iJutiea towarda (Jod. The Afth, aixth, 
aeventh, eighth and nintii c;f>mmand menta, declara 
(JhligatiouN, ratiier than Dutiea. We have already 
referred to the Ruh^M, Thou shalt obey thy Parents ; 
Thou shalt not kill ; Thou shalt not commit adultery ; 
Thou shalt not steal ; Thou shalt not utter a solemn 
falsehood ; a» expreaMiona of the Rigtita of OtMMiiencaf 
Peraonal Hecurity, Marriage, Property, Contractt 
The tentti c^un mandment, Thou shalt not eovetf ia, 
however, a Moral Precept, and not a Law, in tb« 
atrict aenae of the term, 

606. Tiie (yhriatlan trmchera juatly conaiderad 
that Obligationa are included in Dutlea, and do not 
need to Ut aeparatidy enjoined hy the Moraliat. They 
alar) (;r)ncffived all JiuticMtrj be included in the Dutv 
of Benevolence. ThuNHt. Paul aava {iltmi, xiii.,8)^ 
Owe no man anything (that Ih, n^ckon no Duty), bid 
to love one another* lie t/uit loveth otiiers hath fuU 
fUled the Law, This^ Thou shall not commit advUer^f 
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Thou shoR not kill, Thou shall not steal, Thou shaU 
not hear false witness, Thou shalt not covet, and if 
there he any other commandmenf, it is hriefiy compre^ 
hetided in Ms saying. Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself. When we come to treat of our religious 
progress, we shall have to speak of this Benevolence 
or Love, as a Christian Principle of action. 

596. In following out the moral Principles of 
action into their results, in special Duties, the Rela- 
tive Duties formerly mentioned (276) are naturally 
arranged according to the Relations to which thej 
belong. Accordingly, we have enumerations of the 
principal Relations, with their corresponding Duties, 
in various parts of the New Testament ; especially 
in the two Epistles of St. Paul, to the Ephesians 
(chap, vi.), and to the Colossians (chapters ii., iii). 
These two enumerations agree very nearly : and 
state the Relative Duties of Wives and Husbands ; 
Children and Parents; Servants and Masters. In 
the Epistle to the Romans (chap, xiii.), we have the 
relative Duties summarily enjoined ; Render unto all 
their dues ; with an especial notice of the Duty of 
Obedience to government. 

Duties, as enjoined upon us by Christian teaching, 
and on Christian grounds, are Christian Duties, 

597. We shall now proceed to collect the 
principal Precepts with regard to Duties, which oc- 
cur in the New Testament : arranging them accord- 
ing to the Heads of Duty which we have already 
found it convenient to adopt : namely ; Duties of the 
Affections: Duties respecting Property and other 
objects of Desire : Duties connected with Truth : 
Duties connected with Purity : Duties of Obedience 
and Command. We had, besides these, to speak of 
Intellectual Duties, and in doing this we were led to 
speak of man's Moral Education and of Religion, as 
a necessary part of this (565). The Duties thus 
arising have, for their object, roan's Religious Pro. 
gress. D 2 
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cmtnua pbecepj^ co^cejkd^usg dctds^ or 
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formeriy ^v^u (^3 — "ik^t) ; i>ut c*rfy dbe i««ucbM|r 
fintfaefy lK«b (iL« iQ ii« r69uii«i»ie«di6 Md il« o»ociv«9, 
RegWUAg from ib^ oi/IJ^^Riiott iq /aUuiu f/rom nii 
wweo^oe, ihest^ precepu iac4ik«i/e th» duty of ooiOf 

tbe iifiecttoiQ^ wbkh giv« me u>$uch u»t««>u<w« : ti»ief 
ii^ctficate «i4Q tJAe doty of to&u^rio^ mad exerdrnt^ 
f^fkaiofm of good- will with corre«|wodiog ioteouom 
Md wuiom, Th^y eo'ym tW vitUke^ whkk cooMt 
io lim tmbii^ of sa/ch aiSecuoas, UOieimom, and iusr 
tio0«. Tbeee duties «Ad th£«e viitoes Ar« et^ced 
by w£Hiyes depeodiog upon r<eligk>u$ irmb», Soam 
of Cbie«a PrecepiJ9 t^re the MU>wmg. 

j&^. la UaMh. v.; 21, Cbiii^t mye. Ye hare 
fuard ii waM $aid by ttum (^ old tinu, Thm shall fuH 
kill, and wlwMoever $}uill kill shall be in danger ^ the 
judgmenl' Tim i» tUe cominAod of Uw ; inA iha 
wrec^pt of duty goe^ much fuitber : Whaeoeter shall 
be angry wilh his brother maa wiUwut a cause, ^ mha 
shall usa reviliDg imd copteinptuotis word^ Co him, 
shall be in danger of the judgment ofQod and the /re 
qfhelL And agftioi ver. 24» Leave thy gift bejore 
the altar, and go thy way : first be reconeiled to thy 
brother, and then come and offer thy gift, and hope for 
tha &vour of God* And tiiese duties extend to (idr 
yefmm^ as well a« to (rieuds. Thus, ver. 25, 4^e« 
with thine aduermry quickly whiles tliou art in the way 
mlh him- he ready to dismiss thine enmiiy, and to 
diaolaun it oa ti)e first occasion. It is a duty to disu 
mm (fom our hearts all desires of ravenge aod 
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retaliation. Thus, ver. 38, Ye have heard that it 
hath been said (in the Law of Moses), An eye for an 
' eye and a tooth for a tooth ; but I say unto you^ that 
ye make not any such rule the measure of your 
afieotions. Instead of retaliating evil, be ready to 
submit to it. Resist not evil; but whosoever shall 
swdte thee on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. Suppress all emotions of anger, even such as 
are excited by personal violence, so far as your 
personal resentments are concerned. Not only is 
anger to be thus suppressed, but the opposite afiec* 
tion of love is to be entertained instead. Thus, 
ver. 43, Ye have heard that it hath been said. Thou 
shah love thy neighbour and hate thine enemy : but I 
say unto you. Love your enemies. Bless them that 
curse you ; do good to them that hate you, and pray 
for them that despitefoUly use you and persecute you ; 
that ye may be the children of your Faiher which is in 
heaven : for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and 
on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the uit- 
just. These precepts are also recorded in St. Luke 
vi., 29 — 35, where they are summed up with this 
(verse 36), Be ye merciful, as your Faiher also is 
merciful. 

600. The like precepts against revenge and 
anger are given by the Apostles of Christ. Thus St. 
Paul says to the Romans (xii., 19), Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves, but rather give place unto 
wrath : (either, give way to the wrath of an adver. 
sary, or rather leave the punishment of wrong to 
God ; according to what follows :) for it is written. 
Vengeance is mine; I will repay , saith the Lord. 
In like manner he writes to the Thessalonians (1 
Thess. v., 14), Be patient toward all men : see that 
none render evil for evil to any man. And St. Peter 
(1 Pet. iii., 9) says the same thing, Not rendering 
evil for evil, or railing for railing : but contrariwise, 
blessing ; knowing thai ye are thereunto called that yt 
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should inherit a blessitig. St. James (i.> 19) saySf 
Let every man he slow to wrath : for the wrath of 
man worketh not the righteousness of God. St. Paul 
says to the Ephesians ( E ph. i v., 31), Let aZ/ hitter* 
nesSf and wrath^ and anger, and clamour he put away 
from you, with all malice. He gives the same in- 
junction in nearly the same words to the Colossians 
(Col. iii., 8). To the Corinthians he says (1 Cor. 
xiv., 20), In malice he ye children, hut in understand* 
ing he ye men. He calls the angry affections carnal ( 1 
Cor. iii., 8 ; so St. James iv., 1) ; and speaks of the 
works of the flesh (Gal. v., 10), amonff whioh he 
mentions hatred, variance, wrath, strife, sediiionSf 
heresies, envyifigs, murders. The forgiveness of in- 
juries is inouloatod. Christ taught his disciples 
(Matt, vi., 14), If ye forgive men their trespasses^ 
your heavenly Father will also forgive you : hiutfye 
forgive not men their trespasses, neither will your 
Father forgive your trespasses. And accordingly, 
St. Paul says ^Col. iii., 12), Put on therefore, as tne 
elect of God, holy and heloved, howels of mereieSf 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, longsuffer* 
ing ; forbearing one another, and forgiving one 
another, if any man have a quarrel against any ; even 
as Christ forgave you, so also do ye, 

601. The oppasite affection, Love, is incul- 
cated by Christ, at first as including in its spirit our 
obligations towards men : as in Matth. xix., 10, and 
xxii., 30. Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself: 
on these commandments hang all the Law and the 
Prophets, So Mark xii., 31. Yet in referring to 
the nature and extent. of the affection which he en* 
joined, he called it a new commandment. (John 
xiii., 34), A new commandment I give unto you. That 
ye love one another ; as I have loved you, that ye also 
love one another: which again is repeated John xv., 
12, and again xv., 17. Accordingly St. John of\en 
repeats such injunctions in his Epistles ; as 1 John 
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iiUy 11. This is the message that ye heard from the 
heginningy that we should love another. And so, 2 
John 5, and 1 John ii., 7. Though the command- 
ment was old, the light which Christ had brought 
into the world made it new. 1 John ii., 8, A new 
commandment I write unto youy because the dark' 
ness is past and the true Ughi now shineth. He that 
saiih he is in the Ughty and hateth his brother^ is in 
darkness even untU now. He that loveth his brother 
abideth m the light. But he that liateth his brother is 
in darkness. Again, 1 John iv., 7, Beloved, let us 
love one another : for love is of God; and every one 
that loveth is bom of God, and knoweth God, He 
that loveth not knoweth not God ; for God is love. 
And af\er referring to the love of God for us as 
shown in his sending his Son to be the propitiationfor 
our sins, he adds, ver. 11, Beloved, if God so loved 
usy we ought also to love one another, 

St. John extends his injunctions to actions (1 John 
iii., 18, 17, 16), My little children, let us not love in 
wordy neither in tongue, but in deed and in truth. 
Whoso hath this world's goods, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him ? We 
ought to lay down our lives for the brethren. In the 
same manner, St. Paul says (Rom. xiii., 8, 9, 10, 
and Gal. v., 14), that all the commandments are com- 
prehended in this one saying, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself : that he that loveth another haOi 
fulfilled the Law : for he adds (Rom. xiii., 10), Love 
worketh no ill to his neighbour^ therefore love is the 
fulfilling of the law. To Ihe Ephesians he says 
(Eph. v., 2), Walk in love, as Christ also hath loved 
us. To the Thessalonians (1 Thess. iii., 12), The 
Lord make you to increase and abound in love one 
towards another ,*- and in many other places St. 
James calls the precept above referred to a Royal 
Law, as governing all our duties. James ii., 8, If 
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ye fulfil the royal law according to the Scripture, Thou 
shaU love thy neighbour as thyself ye do well, 

602. The afibction hero inculcated is described 
also by other names, as brotherly love {^t\aitma) 
(Heb. xiii., 1). The term particularly used by the 
Apostles, and especially by St. Paul, is that which 
we usually translate charity {hyinrfit translated in the 
Latin charitas^ from charus or carus, whence charity), 
St. Paul (1 Cor. xiii., 4) describes this affection; 
Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; envieth not ; 
vaunteth not itself; is not puffed up ; doth not seek 
her own; is not easily provoked ; thinketh no evU; 
[beareth all things ir&wra arfyti ;] hopeth all things ; 
endureth all things. And this virtue he describes a« 
a proper object of Christian pursuit (1 Cor. xiv., 1), 
Follow after Charity. (Col. iii., 14), Above all these 
things, put on charity, which is the bond of petfect- 
ness. So 1 Tim. vi., 11, 2 Tim. ii., 22, where the 
word is the same, though translated love in the former 
place. So Peter (2 Pet. i., 7), Add to brotlierly 
kindness, charity {iinxopnyHoiri...l¥ rp ^t\uSiX^i^ iiyimiv) 
as an additional step in Christian virtue. And this 
is the word which is translated love in many of the 
passages above quoted, as 1 John iv., 6, & Otdt dy^im 

iarip. 

Other terms are also used for the affections of 
this kind. Thus, Matth. v., 7, Blessed are the mer* 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy {iMttovit : but in 
Luke vi., 86, the Greek word is •UHp/AOPtt), ZwXayxpa 
oUHpiiuif, bowels of mercies, are enjoined (Col. iii., 
12). In 1 Pet. iii., 6, we have a similar expression 
translated pitiful (c{;#«'Aay;^Mi) ; but Eph. iv., 32, 
tender-hearted. Compassionate, ovuvoBtXt (1 Pet. iii., 
6), is a term also used. 

603. The word for pity (lUTiifLovOvri) earner to 
signify the evidence of pity which is given by bounty 
to the poor. It had this signification among the 
Jews. So Matth. i., 1, Take heed that ye do nd 
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your alms before men to be seen of tJiem. The word 
alms is contracted from lUnitoeiin, eleemosyne y as is 
the case with the corresponding words in other Eu- 
ropean languages (Ital. Elimosinaf lAmosina, Span. 
Limosna. Old Fr. AlmosnOy Aumosne^ whence mo- 
dem Fr. Aumdme. German Ahnosen. Anglo-Saxon 
JElmesse^ JElmes), In Luke xi., 41 ; xii., 83, we 
have give alms. (So Acts iii., 2 ; ix., 36 ; x., 2, 4, 
81 ; xxiv., 17.) In like manner the word charity in 
English is often used in the sense of alms. 

604. Meekness is a Christian virtue oflen en- 
joined. Thus Matth. v., 5, Blessed are the meek, for 
they shall inherit the earth (•! v^^cff). And xi., 29, 
Learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart : and 
ye shall find rest unto your souls, St. Paul (Gal. v., 
23) enumerates meekness among the fruits of the 
spirit, and enjoins it in many places (Gal. vi., 1 ; 
Eph. iv., 2; Col. iii., 12; 1 Tim. vi., 11 ; 2 Tim. 
ii., 26 ; Tit. iii., 2 ; Jam. i., 21, and iii., 13 ; 1 Pet. 
iii., 15). 

605. We are to be meek as to our own claims, 
and attentive to the claims of others. (Phil, ii., 4), 
Look not each man on his own things, but each on the 
things of others. (Eph. v., 21), Submitting your* 
selves ons to another in the fear of God. (1 Pet. v., 
6), Yea, all of you be subject one to another, and be 
clothed with humility. (Phil, ii., 3), In lowliness of 
mind let each esteem other better than themselves. 
(Rom. xii., 10), Be kindly affectioned one to another 
(^iX««rrt^yi»4), with brotherly love, in honour preferring 
one another. So (Rom. xiii., 7), Bender honour to 
whom honour is due. Which St. Peter (1 Pet. ii., 17) 
puts more largely, Honour all men. The expression 
of this feeling is courtesy. (I Pet. iii., 8), Be courte* 
ons {(^ixi^foptt). Other marks of good will are in- 
culcated; as to exercise hospitality (1 Pet. iv., 9), 
Use hospitality one to another without grudging : to 
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avoid quarrels. (Rom. xii.| 18), If it ht poasihUf 
as much as lieth in you, live 'peaceably with all men* 

606. Tho above preccpu condornn angor when 
it 18 caused by something which thwarts our desires. 
But religion, as well as morality, oncpuragos virtu- 
ous indignation against what is wrong ; and permits 
the expression of thiH afToction by words and acts. 
Of this we have examples in Jesus Christ himself 
(Mark iii., 6), He looked round about him on them 
with anger, being grieved at the hardness of their 
hearts. And tho like feeling is expressed (Matth. 
xxiii., 13 — 17) in words, where he says. Woe unto 
you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ; Woe unto you 
blind guides ; Ye fools and blind. And this Ian* 
guage he uses even tr> hin disciples (Luke xxiv., 25), 
O fools and slow of heart to believe all that the pro- 
phets have spoken. Hi. Paul uses the like language 
(Gal. iii., 1), O foolish Galatians, who hath beiHtehed 
you, that ye should not obey the truth, St. James'f 
expression is nearly equivalent (Jam. ii., 20), WiU 
thou know, O vain man, that faith without works is 
dead. We have tho like feeling expressed in act 
(John ii., 15), When he had made a scourge of 
small cords, he drove them out of the tempUf and 
poured out the changers^ money, and overthrew the 
tables. Hi. Paul recognizes blameless angor^ and 
only limits its duration (Kph. iv., 26), Be ye angry 
and sin not ; let not the sun go down upon your %oraJih, 
And to the Corinthians (2 Cor. vii., 11) lie reckons 
certain feelings of this kind among tho results of 
godly sorrow. What carefulness it wrought in you, 
yea, what clearing of yourselves, yea, what indignO' 
Hon, yea, what fear, yea, what vehement desire, yea, 
what zeal, yea, what revenge, {ifttn* vwovShp, hXXA intkoyttf, 

iMSlMn0ty). And he rejoices that they had vindicated 
themselves with such feelings. Indignation, and 
carefulness, or earnestness, are liere combined with 
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%eai; which is o(\en mentionod at a torm of praise 
(Rom. X., 2), / bear them (tho Jews) record, thai 
they have a teal of God, but not according to know- 
kdge. So (3 Cor. ix., 3), Yotir teal hath provoked 
many. And so in other places (Aots xii., 8, Phil, 
iii.y 6), Zeal is spoken of approvingly, so far as it 
is Zeal, though condemned as Mistaken Zeal. The 
term is used with reference to special ohiocts. Thus 
to the Corinthians (1 Cor. xiv., 12), Jborasmuch ae 
ye are ualoue of epiritual gifte, seek that ye may 
excel to the edifying of your church. (Tit. ii., 14), 
He gave himself for us that he might redeem us from 
all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people 
zealous of good vforks. 

60f. Barnestness is enjoined in other expres- 
sions, as (2 Cor. yiii., 16), God put the same earnest 
eare in the heart of THtusfor you (eiroi4i>). (Heb. ii., 
1), We ought to give the more earnest herd to the 
things which we have heard., lest at any time we let 
them sUp [wtft999rfp9»t hi^it »p«vc;^«it>). (Judo 8), Be- 
hved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of 
the commtm salvaHon, ii was needful for me to write 
unto you and exhort you that ye shouii earnestly con- 
tend for the faith which was onee delivered unto the 
saints {iwmy^pi^tvBmt). Rxprrssions including the no. 
tion of striving and contending are often used. As 
(Luke xiii., 24), Strive to enter in at the strait gate 
(dy^pl^t^et). So 1 Tim. vl., 12, Fight the good fight 
of faith, lay hold on eternal life (i^yMvi'^ov ri¥ kuUp «y«jva.) 
And 2 Tim. Iv., 7, Ihavefimght a good fight, I have 
finished my course, I have kept the faith. (Col. i., 
29), That we may present every man perfect in Christ 
Jesus, Whereunto I also labour, striving according 
to his working, which worketh in me mightily {dytvt^i- 
^t¥$t ffcrJi r> Uipytiw rnvr^^V Also (2 Pet. ill., 14), Be 
diligent that ye may befoun^ofhim in peace, without 
spot and blameless (#iro«4Jearff). 2 Cor. viii., 7), Ye 

VOL. II. 4 B 
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abound in everything^ in faith, in uUeranee^ in kmonh 
ledge f in all diligence {wmh #r«W^). 

606. The injunctions not to return evil for evil, 
and rather (1 Cor. vi., 7), to take wrongs and to sub- 
mit to rcvilings and blows, do not prohibit Christiana 
from protecting themselves by the aid of laws against 
violence and contumely. The Magistrate is described 
by St. Paul as a minister of God, appointed to exeaUs 
wrath on the man that doeth evil (Rom. xiii., 1) ; and 
by St. Peter, as sent for the punishment of evil-doers 
(3 Pet. ii., 13). Accordingly, we find St. Paul ap- 
pealing to the existing laws, and expressing indigna- 
tion at the violation of them. Thus when the ma- 
gistrates who had put St. Paul and St. Peter ia 
prison at Philippi, offered to release them (Aots xvi., 
37), Paul said unl4> them, they have beaten us openly 
uncondemned, being Romans, and have cast us into 
prison : and now do they thrust us out privily ? nay 
verily ; but let them come themselves and fetch us out. 
When Ananias commanded those who stood near 
Paul to smite him on the mouth (Acts xxiii., 3), 
Paul said unto him, God shall smite thee, thou whited 
wall : for sittesl thou to judge me after the law, and 
commandest me to be smitten contrary to the law / 
And when at Ca^sarea Paul was urged to go to Jeru* 
salem, to be there tried on the charges which were 
brotlght against him by the Jews, he protected him- 
self by his legal privilege, and said, / appeal unto 
Casar, 

009. These precepts which have been ad- 
duced are not to be received as positive and rigorous 
laws which are to be applied literally to external 
acts. When tliey make mention of external acts ; 
as in the precept, Whosoever shall smite thee on the 
fight cheek, turn to him the left. And if any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coai, let him 
have thy cloak also : thit these precepts are not to be 
thus literally interpreted, is evident from what his 
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been taid respecting the oonduot of the Apostles 
themselves. The precepts are to he understood ss 
Moral Preoepis ; that is, as enjoiDing iDtemal aots, 
control of the iHll and intention, a discipline of the 
afledions, and the promotion of a certain disposition* 
The preoepis indicate the disposition at which Chris* 
tians are to aim, as the opposite of that resentful un* 
Yielding temper, which would return a hlow for a 
blow, and would insist on every particle of its right. 

610. The reasons which in these precepts ars 
connected with the injunction, must he accepted in 
several cases as imperfectly eipressing the Christian 
ground of the duty. Thus, in the injunction, Matth. 
v., 85. Agtte wiik lAcfie adversariff it is added, leH 
mi mmiftime ike adver$arj deHper ihee totkejudge^ and 
ike fidgt deiher thee io (he ofcer^ amd thou be caH 
mtQ pruem ; vtrilff I eatf amlo l^e, Thou ekali hff no 
wmm» come mU thence^ till tkou kaei paid the uUermoH 
Jariking. Such a suggestion must be considered as 
recommending a placable disposition for its external 
advantages, in the first place ; in order that the so* 
quisition of such a disposition on grounds of prudence, 
might prepare the way for a true application*of it on 
grouodb of religion. In like manner, he who is an- 
gry with his brother without a cause, and who reviles 
him, is said to be in danger of the judgment and of 
the council, that is, of human tribunals ; but from 
the context it appears, that the condemnation of God 
is implied, as the true ground of the wsrning, in these 
clauses, as well as where it is expressed by the fire 
of hell. The Benevolent AtTeotions are enjoined as 
the command of God. 

611. But further: Christians are urged to imi- 
tate their heavenly Father and their Saviour Christ. 
Do good to them that haie fou^ that ye majf be Jhe 
ehiidren of four Father which ie in heaven : Be jfe 
mereijkly as your Father also ie merciful* If jie 
forgiee nun their treepoMsee, your heavenly Father uM 
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aUoforgite you : forgiving one another t even tu Christ 
also forgave you. So 8t. Peter (1 Pet. ii., 28), 
Christ Itft us an example^ tchOf when he was reviledf 
reviled not again : when he suffered^ he threatened 
not. And Christ enjoins, as I hate loved you, thai 
ye also love one another. So St. John, if Ood so lave 
uSf we ought to love one another. Love is of Chdi 
God is love. Again, our love of our neiffhbour is th« 
evidence of our love of God. Whoso' shotted up his 
compassion from his brother ^ how dwelleth the lave of 
God in him f So (1 John iv., 30), If a man say I 
love God, and haieth his brother ^ M is a liar : for he 
that loveth not his brother whom he hath seen, how etm 
he love God whom he hath not seen f And this eonu 
mandment have we from him, That he who loveih God 
love his brother also. Christians are also reminded 
that they are brothers, by beinff all ohildreo of one 
Father ; and as brothers, bound to love one another. 
In opposition to the works of the Spirit (Gal. v., 1^) 
which are required of Christians, and which are laoSf 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness ^faiAf 
meekness, temperance ; all antfry affections are eallod 
works of the flesh, as it is declared that they which do 
such things shall not inherit the kingdom of God. 



CHAPTER V. 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING PROPERTT 
AND OTHER OBJECTS OF DESIRE. 

612. Such kindly affections towards our neigh- 
bours as have been above spolcen of, show themselvee 
in giving to them what they need : and Christian 
Precepts enjoining such duties are mixed with thoee 
juit quoted. But the Icindly affections were tlier» 
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uiged qimh us in oppositioa to the angry ones ; wm 
are now to consider the precepts in which they ar« 
urged in opposition to the love of propj^rty, whicl^ 
w^n predoininant, is corttomsmess. Thus in the 
Sermon on the Mount (Matth. t.» 43) , Give to him 
Iftal Adtdft lAee, mnd fiam Ami thai wciUd harrow cf 
Aee tem Aov not oiMjf. So (Luke xiv., 13), IFAai 
tib» wmktst afeast, citll the poor, the mmrnett^ the /ome, 
ttf hKmd : mmitiiam shah he hiessed^ for thejf onmol 
recomfente tAee : for thorn shalt he reeompensed «l the 
rf jurr e tl w n rfthejust. (Acts xx., 85), Paul says to 
the Ephesian elders, / have showed you oli tkmgs^ 
how thai iahomring jff ought to support the weak^ iijmI 
to resmewther ^ words of the Lord JesuSy that it is 
wmrt hiessed to give than to receive. So to the Go. 
rinthians (2 Cor. ix., 6, 9), He which soweth sparingly^ 
^kailrte^ abo sparimgfy ; and he which soweth homn^ 
tifkifyy shall reap also hountifully. Every num^ 
according as he purposeth in his hearty so let him give ; 
for €rod hfvHh a cheerful giver. And God is ahle to 
wmke aU grace to ahiund touwrd yott, that ye always 
hmvitig aS sujfkkncy m all things may ahound to 
every mmI work* So Paul commends the Philip* 

?4ans m their sending him assistance: and says 
Phil. iT., 17), Not because I desire a gifiy hut I do- 
sirs firuii thai amy ^ound to your aetoumi. He calls 
it a saerifee acceptahhy well-pteasing to God: and 
adds, Bui my God shall supply all your need occonl- 
ti^ to his riches in gfory hy Christ Jesus. So (1 Tim« 
Ti., 17 — 19)« Charge them that are rich in this worH 
thai they he noi highwundedy nor trust in uncert a in 
riches^ imi in the tiving Gody who giveih us richly aU 
thinfs to en)oy ; thai they do good; that they be rich m 
good works ; ready to distri^te^ willing to cwmmuni^ 
emte ; U^ng up in store for themselves a good founda- 
tion againsi the time to come^ that they may toy hold on 
eiemml Hfe. (Heh. xiii., 16), To do good and to com- 
wmmicato forgH not^ for with such sacr^ces God is 

fid 
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well pleased. And St. James (Jam. ii., 15, 16), If 
a brother or sister be naked and destitute of daily food, 
and one of you say unto them, Depart in peace, be ye 
warmed and filed (that is, express a good wish lor 
them) ; notwithstanding ye give them not those things 
which are needful for the body, what doth it profit ? So 
St. John (1 John iii., 17), Whoso hath this worliTs, 
good, and seeth his brother have need, and shutteth up 
his bowels of compassion from him, how dwelleth the 
love of God in him ; and St. Peter says (1 Pet. iv., 
10), As every man hath received the gift, even so let 
him minister the same, one to another, as good stewards 
of the manifold grace of God, 

613. The considerations by which these duties 
are urged upon Christians, are, that they are the 
means of obtaining Grod's favour. In some of the 
passages, it might appear as if the act of giving mo- 
ney were represented as directly leading to a reward 
in heaven : as when Christ (Luke xvi., 9) exhorts 
his disciples, Make to yourselves friends oftheunrigh' 
teous Mammon, So St. Paul (2 Cor. ix., 6, 9), Be 
which soweth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly^ and 
he which soweth bountifully, shall reap also hotuU^uUy. 
(Heb. vi., lO), God is not unrighteous to forget your 
work and labour of love, which ye have showed toward 
his name, in that ye have ministered to the saints and 
do minister. But it is evident, by the general ten- 
dency of Scripture, that such acts are enjoined, as 
evidences of our love to men ; and thus, of our love 
to God. St. Paul says, that when they are not the 
results of such afiections they are valueless. (1 Cor. 
xii., 3), Though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor^ 
and have not charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

614. The first Christians were a small portion 
of the civil community in which they lived ; and had 
it for a main object of their lives, to exhibit their ab- 
horrence of the prevailing vices of the society, out 
of which they had been called* Among these vioe^ 
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Iov« of money and want of compassion for the poor 
had a pttmunent place. The Christians made their 
protest against these vices, hy discarding all regani 
for money. Christ had said to the rich young man 
who ask^ what he should do to attain eternal lifo 
(Mauh. xix., %l ; Mark x., 31 ; Luke xviii., 23), If 
tk$m mUi ht p^rftei^ go mnd sell mil tkmt tkmi kasi^ mmd 
gUM It <At jM«r, mmd ih^u sk^Ui A«t>t treasure m heaven. 
And in pursuance of such injunctions the early 
Christians had their property common (Acts iv., 33), 
Tki$ imtkitmde o^^Atm thai beUewd were of one hewf 
mmd a^sMS ^mU ; neiiker smd em^ of them thai ouglU rf 
the iiings wkkk ke possessed was his own ; hvt tkef 

615. Slill this was not carried so Air as to put 
an end to difierenoe of wealth. Peter said to Ana* 
niaS) respecting his property : (Acts v., 4), Whiles 
U rtmmnedj ^oas U tioi Aine awnf and afitr it was 
sMy was iiwoiia thine own power f For (Acts xi., 
39) The disciples fat Antioch), ewry maa according 
l» his ahUiif (whick was therefore various), deter* 
mvimed to send relief anto the brethren wh ich dwelt im 
Jndma. So (1 Cor. xvi., 3), Upon the first itoy of 
the week let eoerf one i^fou /tfy 6y him ia st&n^ as 
Ood hath prospered him (for the collection for the 
saints) ; which expression implies that each person 
possessed the produce of his own employments. So 
(1 Tim. vi., 17^, Charge them that are rich in this 
worlds implies tnat some Christians were rich. 

616. It is evident that St. Paul did not approve 
of the poor living at the expense of the rich ; for even 
though engaged in the labours of his ministry, ho 
wrought for his own living, and repeatedly urges his 
example upon his converts (Acts xx., 34, 35). Ye 
yourselves hnow that these hands have ministered unto 
my t^ccessities^ and to them that were with me. I have 
showed fom all things^ how that so labouring ue ought 
ta jitjy srf the weah^ and to r m mnb e r the wards of the 
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Liffd JcMugf how hs iaidf It i» fnorti blessed to givs than 
to receive, (Su 1 Thc»»« ii., 9), Labouring night and 
day, because we would not be chargeable unto any of 
you, we preached unto you the gospel of Ood, And 
(2 The»». iii.) 8), Neither did we eat any tnaiCs bread 
for nought, but wrought with labour ana travail night 
and day, that we might not be chargeable to any of 
you : not because we have not power, but to make our* 
selves an ensample unto you to follow us. For even 
when we were with you, this we commanded you, that if 
any would not wttrh, neither should he eat. And thus 
(liTph. IS., *ZH), Let him that stole, steal no mors, hut 
rather let him labour, working with his hands, that h$ 
may have to give him that needeth. Ho (Tit. Hi,, 14)f 
Let our people learn honest works (or traden) that they 
be not unfruitjul. The Corinthiane are repeatedly 
reminded that he had not been burdensome to them 
(2 Cor. xi., 9 ; xii., 13): And he adde (14), Behold, 
the third time I am ready to come unto you ; and I wtU 
not be burdensome to you : for the children ought not 
to lay up for the parents, but the parents for th§ 
children. 

an. An each pordon wan thua exhorted to 
•upport himwelff wo wa« it ur^^ed aa hie duty to aup* 
port the members of hia family. (1 Tim., v. %), 
If any provide not for his own, and specially for those 
of his own house, he is worse than an infidel, (16), 
If any man or woman tJuit believeth have widows, let 
them relieve them, and let not the church be charged, 
that it may relieve them that are widows indeed ; that 
is, that are deMtitute of natural supporters. And 

i4), If any widow Juive children or nephews, let them 
the chllaum) learn first io show piety at home, and 
to requite their parents ; for that is good and accepta* 
ble before God, 

hlH, Hospitality is often recommended in such 
passai(/)s. Hospitality to our friends is a praotioa 
that (k»es not need a religious sanction. Hospitality 
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to straogefs wms urged upoo the early Christians 
with some reference to their special circumstances, 
and thoee of the times. Thus (1 Pet. iv., 9), Use 
kotpUtUUy one to ttmoiker^ wiikoui grudging. (Heh. 
xiii.» 2), Be moi forgetful to entertain strangers : for 
tkerehy some haoeeniffrtained angels unawares, (Rom. 
xii., ld)» Distributing to the necessiiy of the saimU ; 
gioem to kospitaUtjf. 

619. With regard to riches. Content is recom- 
mended. 1 Tim. Ti., 6, Godliness with contentment 
is great gain ; for we hrougki nothing into this worlds 
and it is certain that we can carry nothing out* And 
having food and raiment^ let us be therewith content. 
St. Paul urges this by his own example (Phil, iv., 
11), / haoe learned^ in whatever state i am, therewith 
to be content. 

620. In connexion with such precepts, are the 
warnings to Christians not to set their hearts on 
riches. (Matth. iv., 19), Lay not up for yourselves 
t r ea s ure s upon earth, where molA and rust doth rorrupt^ 
and where thieves breah through and steal....Jor where 
four treasure is, there will your heart be also. And 
to this eflfect is the saying of Jesus after his answer 
to the rich young man (Matth. xix., 28 ; Mark x., 
23; Luke xviii., 24), Horn hardly shall they that 
kawe riches enter into the kingdom of God ! which is 
more distinctly explained in (Mark x., 24), How hard 
is it for tkem that trust in riches to enter into the hing" 
dmn of Godl This is further illustrated by St. Paul 
(1 Tim., vi., 9), They that will be rich, faU into a 
temptaiion and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in destruction and per* 
dition. For the love of money is the root of all evil ; 
utUeh while some have coveted efter, they have erred 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through with 
many sorrows. So (Luke xii., 15), Tube heed, and 
beware of covetousness ; for a man*s life consieteth 
not in the abundance of the things which he possesseth. 
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And oovetousness is enumerated among the vioet 
(Rom. i., 36 ; 1 Cor. v., 11 ; vi., 10). And (Eph. 
v., 6 ; Col. iii., 6), we are told^ that a eoveiaus man 
is an idolater ^ and that cavttousness is idolatry; 
money being the idol. 

Christians are to be noi greedy of filthy lucre 
{•(•x^'fii^it) ; this is said of bishops (1 Tim. iii.| 2; 
Tit. i., 7), of deacons (1 Tim. iii., 6), of eldera 
(1 Pet. v., 2). 

621. Christians are warned, not only agaiDtt 
the love of money, but also against tenaoioutness 
with regard to their rights. Thus (1 Cor. x., 24), 
Let no man seek his own^ but every man anoth€r*s ad' 
vantage, (xiii., 6), Charity seeketh not her oum» 
(vi., 7), Now there/ore there is utterly a fault among 
yoUf because ye go to law with one another. Why do 
ye not rather tahi wrong ? Why do ye not rather suf 
fer yourselves to be defrauded f 

622. When the desires and a6[ectiona with re- 
gard to human possessions are thus controlled and 
subdued, it becomes easy to carry into effeot the 
rules of justice relative to such matters. Aooord* 
ingly St. Paul reproves the Corinthians for 6nding 
any difficulty in aoing this. (1 Cor. vi., 6, 4), / 
speak to your shame. Is it so^ that there is not a wise 
man among you ? no, not one that shall be able to judge 
between his brethren f Jf ye have judgments of things 
pertaining to this life^ set them to judge who are least 
esteemed in the church. The most eminent persona 
in the early church had higher offices than iudglng 
concerning property^ The objects of Christian 
teaching, at that time, were not the reformation and 
pure administration of the laws, for which civil so* 
ciety itself provides ; but the reformation and puri* 
fication of men's hearts. Hence, we do not find In 
the New Testament such earnest and frequent con- 
demnation of injustice and false judgment as are 
common in the Old Testament. These latter refer 
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to a community, in which religion was the acknow- 
ledged basis of law ; and where, therefore, the just 
administration of law was a high religious duty. 

623. Justice, in the wider sense of Equity, is 
enjoined. (Col. iv., 1), Masters^ give unto ynur ser* 
vamis thai wkUh is jtist and equal ; knaunng that ye 
tdse have a Master in keaven, (Phil, iv., 8), Things 
wkieh are just are recommended along with things 
which are true^ honesty lovely^ of good report. And 
(Tit. i., 8), A hishop must be just, as well as a lover 
of kospitaUtyt a lover of good men, 

624. Perhaps to some readers, justice in mat- 
ters of property may seem to be made light of, in 
the parable of the unjust steward, whom the lord 
(that is, his lord) Commended (Luke xvi., 8), and of 
the unjust judge (Luke xviii., 6) of whom Christ 
said. Hear what the unjust judge saith. But it is to 
be recollected that a parable is a mode of illustrating 
some one truth ; and is not to have its subordinate 
parts drawn into inferences. The parable of the 
unjust steward is put forward to illustrate the duty 
of Ibresight ; the prudence of godliness. The stew« 
ard's lord commended him as having acted with 
foresight and prudence, which evidently he had, 
though not with honesty. The parable is Intended, 
not to illustrate the relative value of prudence and 
honesty, but of prudence and that imprudence which 
disregards a future life. The unjust steward is put 
Ibrward as an example of the children of this worlds 
who are opposed to the children of light. They are 
the wiser of the two in their generation ; but if we 
look beyond their generation, their wisdom is folly. 
In the same manner, the parable of the unjust judge 
is put forth to illustrate the efficacy of prayer, and 
not the character to which prayer is addressed, as it 
is staled (ver. 1), He spake a parable to them to this 
smdf that men ought always to pray, and not to faint. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING TRUTH. 

625. The same desires and afiections which 
tend to the appropriation of the property of others, 
oflen lead to fraud and falsehood ; and thus, the 
warnings to Christians already quoted, hear upon 
the subjects now under consideration. But there 
are many precepts more especially directed to these 
subjects ; as (1 Thess. iv., 6), This is the wiU of 
God : that no man go beyond and defraud his brother 
in any matter : because that the Lord is the avenger sf 
all suehf as we also have forewarned you and testified. 
And to the Corinthians he says reproachfully (1 
Cor. vi., 8), Ye do wrongs and defraud, and that yomr 
brethren. Know ye not that the unrighteous shall noi 
inherit the Kingdom of God? To the Bphesiaos 
(£ph. iv., 25), Putting away lying, speah every 
truth with his neighbour, far we are members one ef < 
other. And the Colos8ians(Col. iii., 9), Ue not 
to another, seeing ye have put off the old mam with his 
deeds ; and have put on the new man, which is reneuh 
ed in hnowledge after the image of him that created 
htm% 

626. Such attributes as true ; faiOtful mm a 
promiser (Heb. z., 2S ; zi., 11) ',faiUtful to him that 
appointed him (Heb. iii., 2) ; sinecre ; are ooiMtantly 
used as praise. It is mentioned among the fAmam of 
the perilous times that shall come (2 Tim. iii., 2), 
that men shall be truce-breakers, false ateustrm 
(l«««»4'i, i^tim). But such terms as fedihfMl, sm- 
cert, and the like, are more commonly used with re* 
ierence to the relation between God and man. The 
constant ezhortatioos of Christian teachers to the 
love of our neighbour, and their warnings agajMt 
those desires which lead to fraud, lying, breach ol 
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promise, and the like ; make it almost unnecessary 
for them to condemn such offences expressly. The 
words which are translated by honest in our version, 
are, for the most part, such as imply qualities re- 
spected and admireid by men, like honestum in Latin ; 
as KuXi in (Rom. xii., 17), Provide things honest m 
the sight ofaU men, (2 Cor. viii., 21), Providing for 
honest things^ not only in the sight of the Lord, but 
also in the sight of man, (xiii., 7), / pray to God that 
ye do no eviL,„hut that ye should do that which is 
honest. (1 Pet. ii., 11), 1 beseech you, abstain from 
lusts., ..having your conversation honest among the 
Gentiles ; thai, whereas they speak against you as evil* 
doers, they may by your good works, which they shall 
behold, glorify God. So r«/v«k (Phil, iv., 8), Finally^ 
brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever things 
are honest, whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatso* 
ever things are of good report ; %f there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things. (1 
Tim. ii., 2), Pray for kings, and for all that are in 
authority : ^ that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life, 
in all godliness and honesty {9tn¥irnrt)* 



CHAPTER VII. 
CHRISTIAX PRECEPTS CONCERNING PURITT. 

627. The Christian b enjoined to be free from 
the dominion of sensual, as well as covetous, desires ; 
pure» as well as honest. These epithets are joined 
(Phil, iv., 8), Whatsoever things are honest, whatso- 
ever things are pure (9<ra iyi^o). The same word is 
used (1 Tim. v., 22), Keep thyself pure. (1 John iii., 
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8), Every man that hath this hope in him purifieih kim^ 
seiff even as he is pure. 

The same word is used to express conjugal chat* 
tity(Tit. ii., 5 ; 1 Pot. Hi., 1). But much more than 
mere observance of legal obligation -is required, in 
this as in other cases. (Matth. v., 27), Ye have heard 
that it was said by them of old time. Thou shaU not 
commit adultery ; but I say unto you. That whosoever 
looheth on a woman to lust after her, hath eommUted 
adultery with her already in his heart. And if thy 
right eye offend thee, pluck it out, and east it from 
thee ; for it is profitable for thee that one of thy mem^ 
hers should perish, and not that thy whole body should 
he east into hell. So by St. Paul laseiviousness 
(d»ti<Y*^a) is condemned, as well as the acts to which 
it leads, Gal. v., 10). The works of the flesh are 
manifest, which are these : Adultery, fornication^ tm* 
cleanness, laseiviousness ... of the which I tell you brfore^ 
as I nave told you. in time past, that they whteh do sueh 
things shall not inherit the kingdom of Ood, So ( 1 
Cor. vi., 9, 10). Also (Eph. v., 3), Fornication and 
all uncleanness ,..let it not be once named among you; 
as becometh saints ; neither filthiness {^i^xp^rm), nor 
foolish talking and jesting, which are not convenient. 
(Col. iii., 5), Mortify your members which are upon the 
earth; fornication, uncleanness, inordinate affection 
(va9*c), evil concupiscence {imBvuiay kmIiw) ,„ for which 
things* sake the wrath of Ood cometh on the children of 
disobedience. 

Other expressions are also used ; as (1 Tim. ▼., 
0), She that liveth in pleasure is dead while she liveth 
UiruruXQta). This Word is also used by St. James in 
aenunciation of woe against luxurious and tyranni- 
cal men. (James v., 6), Ye have lived in pleasure in 
the earth, and been iranton {irpti^fi^arg gal i9wmrm\/i€*n)» 
028. Christian teaching urges an especial ar- 
gument against fornication (1 Cor. vi., 15-20), What! 
know ye not that your body ie the temple of the Holy 
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Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God ; and 
ye are not your own ? for ye are bought with a price : 
therefore glorify God in your body, and in your spirit, 
which are GwL^s, The same argument is used (1 
Cor. iii., 16), Know ye not thai ye are the temple of 
God? If any man deJUe the temple of God, him 
shall God destroy, 

629. Other sins of lust are spoken of as the 
extremes of human depravity, when Grod gives men 
up unto vile affections (Rom. i., 20, and 1 Cor. vi., 9). 

630. The conjugal union is commended, and 
its duties sanctioned. (Heh. xiii., 4), Marriage is 
honourable in all, and the bed undefined, (1 Cor. vii., 
3), Let the husband render unto the unfe due benevo- 
lence ; and likewise also the wife unto the husband. 
The wife hath not power of her own body, but the hus^ 
hand : and likewise also the husband hath not power 
of his own body, but the wife. (1 Thess. iv., 3), 
This is the vnU of God, even your sancUJicaliotH that 
ye should abstain from fornication : that every one of 
you should kniw how to possess his oum vessel in sane- 
tyication and honour ; not in the lust of concupiscence, 
even as the Gentiles which know not God, (1 Tim. 
T., 14), I ujill that the younger women marry, bear 
children, guide the house, 

631. There are passages in which St. Paul 
intimates it to he his private opinion, that, under the 
circumstances of the time, it was better then for 
Christians to abstain from marriage : but he does not 
deliver this as the Divine command. Thus (1 Cor. 
vii., 25), Concerning virgins, I have no commandment 
of the Lord; yet I give my judgment a4t one that hath 
obtained mercy of the Lord to be faithful. I suppose 
therefore that this is good for the present distress ; I 
say, that it is good for a man so to be ; namely, to 
be a virgin or unmarried. In verses 32, 33, he ex. 
plains further the reasons of this advice, which be- 
long especially to the condition of his disciples as 
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Chrifdii^mf f9cen\Af*A hy raWf^ifm^ dniltn, J vnnM 
hape vtm wUtwut fMrrj'uinfMM. ih thai U unmarried 
Mreih hr ih€ ihlngn that belmg Ut the Lard^ hm0 he 
may pUase the J^frd. Hut he thai is married eareth 
Jifr the things that are tif the wtnld^ hms he map 
please his wife* \U sA*U Vm\ ffut and if thou 
marry ^ thmi fiast not sinned / arul if a virgin marry, 
she hath nat sinned. W^ Uvui \n i\m pr^tk^M fwrt 0( 
i\^ iiUn&i^r (0^) giv^rt fba tiSLttm ftdvU^ Ui unmsLt' 
f\eA fkm wUUfwn, whU tha natfut limitntkm ; I speak 
this hy permissimi and not ^ e0mmandmeni / ftod iw 
re^Ui it $L^uUi in lllu) umttntsr in tba end of the 
ifhupUtr* 

69^« Tite emt\itfiu\ unifm is$ farther inrMted 
wtth u relif^i()^§ aigmfuiMcii. (1 (>>r. %i., 11), Nei* 
iher is the man without the womun^ neither the unman 
wUhaul the man, in the Lord. For as the woman is 
(Bf 0yi man^ sven so is the man also hy the woman* 
(Kpn, y,f uii), The hushan/l is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the l^ad of the church. . . Husbands, 
love your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave himself for it. . . .So ought men to lave their 
wives as their own hodies. He that toveth his wife 
toveth himself. For no man ever yet hatf4 his own 
flesh / but nourisheth and cherisheth it, even as the 
Idtrd the Church. For we are memhers of his body, 
of his flesh, and of his hones. For this cause shaU 
a man leave his father ami mother, and shaU be joined 
unto his wUe, and thet/ two shall he one flesh. TMn 
pnff^liff lOm. li., U4) hm\ uirtiudy b<9<»n quoted by 
vUfi»Hf4uUh. %ix.,4', Mttrk %., 5), JJe answered 
awl said unto them. Have ye not read that he which 
made them at the beginning made them male and ft- 
male ; and said, vor ilUs cause shall a man leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and 
they twain shall be me flesh. Wherefore theu are no 
more twain, but one flesh. What therefore God hoA 
Joined together, let not man put asunder. 
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633. The precepts of the New Testament 
which speak of cases in which marriage may be an- 
nulled, have reference to the law of the Old Testa- 
ment. Moses had comnmnded (Deut. xxiv., 1), That 
if a man marry, and his wife find no favour in his 
eyes, he should write her a bill of divorcement, and 
send her away. After this, she might be married to 
another man, but never to her former husband. The 
practices which, in virtue of this law, prevailed 
among the Jews at the time of Christ's coming, led 
to a question which was proposed to him (Matth. xix., 
3 ; Mark x., 2), The Pharisees came unto him, tempt' 
ing him, and saying unto him, Is it lawful for a man 
to put away his wife for every cause ? He answered 
as in the passage just quoted, referring to the first 
institution of marriage by God, and ending. What 
therefore God hath joined together let not man put 
asunder. They say unto him, Why did Moses then 
command to give her a writing of divorcement, and to 
put her away ? He saith unto them ; Moses, because 
of the hardness of your hearts, suffered you to put 
away your wives ; but from the beginning it was not 
90, And I say unto you, Whosoever shall put away 
his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry 
another, committeth adultery, and whoso marrieth her 
which is put away doth commit adultery. 

634. . The part of this passage in which it is 
said that Moses gave the Jews his command because 
of the hardness of their hearts, appears to imply, 
rlike the rest of Christ's teaching, that the Christian 
was to aim at a higher degree of moral purity than 
was placed before the Jew. The Jew was com- 
manded or permitted to put away his wife if she found 
no favour in his eyes : the Christian was enjoined to aim 
at making the marriage union as complete as it was 
in the beginning, at its first institution. The latter 
part of the passage appears, to some commentators, 
to refer to a case in which the putting away the wife 
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A9^^ i^M * (U^Spi U iV'4'\i^ft^A \tt \m nAH\%Hf*im, 

iid^ mHU*^^ in iUa fhih4i9 of iw'/ \mmnm amy (k • 
f^ff^Uf oWftJ-i*^ Ui \U^ fiuU ot um-fri^ii^^f iUtm iim 
4ff^^UmmiP^h fhii^ipv^iif *th4 i^r^f tHi^mt^i^rti^A Uy • 
i^My ^ith lUti Uf \UU \Hi\jt*f fif^mti^fif It ttmy h^ 
r*i0i^ij iirni i^^Uiy f^iu mtt^y ittoptftly im um4^ iim 

fff o^hkiit^i < ifHi iU**i i\m \ft^ntmnt*tti mtfHn^9m$ at 
%¥tn rnii^tU Uf iUti i}*m)uuk\ u9tUm in tt^fi mpnUU «4 
^^Wi ^ii^'M \\^ ^^rti'^rf** //? ifi^n^Xt'Ui \mwfi\tm^ ^mprUf^ff 

^fftiiu*'***^ of ntimi ) Hwi finiUt^ti i\mi ii tifm^ tud up* 
p*^f iUnif in mii ''#*»**, mrii nufiUn^^ nmy w/H m 

liaPm tt-wi ntfftt$\iiy ^njoiu ut* Uf tiM^u^Hi j kitpiti^fm^ 
fi^t:niU.f^ttt,f ftti:t^Untt^f ifttiit*ht't*f *^f<*^rfnUif*im, ti 
h^i^y ^\mi \m nwttrUtctif ^imiiim t'ruMi/t^iimKff timih 

f^v/I^Mj^ t$wi *»W'*t:t»tiMiy^ if iUt* fmrii^tpi imiUf¥(tt 
itM iU*4 nmrriHiiti t:t^un*ti ht* tiit^t^fUt^ti, nmr^iy im* 
mi4*t*i iUi*9 iH4>U of t9*:iift'itUi¥i^iion l<* innmnmiiy 
ttf^jMU^ti ^ ttwi if lUt^y fntiiiiif Mit^^t^ itmi mush iw 
fff4in»ntie tt^*»p^tiinii ttmtrit$tt,^ l<* tiMmtUnmi Uy ib# 
hiiif^ t^Hnnm^i 

iifH^f i^^t^iim- rt^UuPfitt, tiUimUttf in (*4irit^, m tlw 
t^^ ifPU:, HMnoU^^ «M; nmftit$y^ts, Hi. Vaui ^lt#»* hUt 
fn^ni^Hh Wft i^t^ IhiU^t: itfmtnmfui, (i iU,r, tH,, l»), 
fff tlif ftfftt fi^tt^ttlf /, titd Hit hoM i If my bftpih^r 
hitk n u*iff fitftt hfhfuHk mt, ttiyl nht» Im plmtnul i» 
fhst^U mih hfmf M Mm ntH ^i Imr may, And tim 
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woman which hath an husband that beUeveth not, and 
if he be pleased to dweU with her, let her not leave 
him. For the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the 
wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the hus- 
band : else were your children unclean, but now are 
they holy. For what knowest thou, O wife, whether 
thou shalt save thy husband ? Or how knowest thou, 
O man, whether thou shaU save thy toife ? It is to be 
observed, that the Greek word by which the consent 
is expressed (mfnionx) implies mutual consent, ac- 
cording to the opinion of some. 

It would appear, however, that if the wife or the 
husband were deserted on this account, St. Paul held 
the marriage bond to be broken. Verse 15, But 
if the unbelieving depart, let him depart ; a brother 
or a sister is not under bondage in such cases ; but 
God hath called us to peace. 

636. Christian teaching exhorts us to moderate, 
and rightly direct, other bodily desires, as well as 
those which belong to the conjugal stiate. Christians 
are enjoined to be sober and temperate. Thus 
(1 Tim. iii., 2, and Tit. i., 7), A bishop must be 
blameless as the steward of God ; not self-willed, not 
soon angry, not given to wine, no striker, not given to 
filthy lucre, but a lover of hospitality, a lover of good 
men, sober, temperate. So (Tit. ii., 2), Teach that 
the aged men be sober, grave, temperate.... The aged 
women likewise that they be in behaviour as becomeih 
hoUness,.. .not given to much tnne, teachers of good 
things ; that they teach the young women to be sober. 
(1 Tim. iii., 8), Likewise must the deacons be grave, 
not double-tongued, not given to much wine, not greedy 
of filthy lucre. And (ver. 11), Even so must their 
wives be grave, not slanderers, sober, faithful in all 
things. (Eph. v., 18), Be not drunk with wine, 
wherein is excess (hvaria, intemperance), but be filled 
with the Spirit. 

687. But the exhortationa to Sobriety imply ge- 



niff My H*AffUdy of tAiwit *« ^M fm ^todUy tsmpt^f' 
nnfitt, W« m-M Uitti n^ram i*^ jo<««4 with $obef, H^ 
(^(/hi V/^ 4)i itM$ Ai^iftiliCj 0i/rh)4« fmliMh talking and 

CmiiUnh in Aritd/Mn^a HMutt (iht^rti uftmlly tffto«' 
imi fa^etumMmMif^ pltaMantry^ mil), k mmtmfU^A 

ffttm/mti for iU\*4 *i^*Mtiiy of mind, Thmll Timm, v,, 
ft), V« are all ilut ekUdrm pf li^hii am the cMidren 
t$f l/m day / we. are not of ifw. ni^hl mr ttf /larkneMM* 
Tluiffifufe IH UM fmi ttUtp an da atherg^ hut Ui us 
waUik and he naher, (V VktX, i,, 13), Uird up the, lainM 
ttf yaur mifid^ and he mther, (\s.^ 7), The end af all 
ihin^n inf at hand i he ye ikertj'are /other ^ and waUh 
unia prayer » (v,, H), fie tnther^ he vigilant / heeauMe 
your miner mry the deail^ att a roaring limt watkaih 
uhauff tieetfing whtmi lie maydemmr, (Tit/ Ji», U, W), 
Th^< graeti of Uod tluii hringelk ttahaUm hulh appear* 
tfd Uf all men, ieotkint^ um tltul^ denying ungadlineg/f 
and worldly IuhIm^ we tdwuld live noherly, righUamiflyf 
and godly f in ilUni preitenl world, 

0^il, t\ot\tift^iUni \\\ t\r^^ MNiJ onmmnin to tAm 
m^\o\md, ( i *VUth \\,f U)t I will tlml women adam Ihrnn* 
Buhem in modefii aoporel, with Mhamefaeed/netiii and 
0ohru^iy / noi with oroide red Ituir^ or goldf or pearlft 
or eonlly array, ( Vtti, iJL, »), Ye wiven ; your 
adorning let ii not he that outward adorning ofplaiU 
hg tiie mir, and of wearing of gold, or nf' puUlng on 
^apparel, 

iSM), 1m wM\\\i4\\ u$ ihU^ urti myAmd mgt^rd to 
duftmtiiiii tlmhUf mui ti^Hhr^iiou \n ilffc» t^MJ^yinont of 
(Him\mHy ITii, H.^ »;, Teaeh the young women io bo 
oobttff to hue tlisir im^handM, to lone tlwir ehildronp to 
bo differfitttf ehaMtp, keepers at imme (§(M»¥p§4§)» 

H I , Anmig ib# duti«» iIium enjoined upon wo* 
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men, is that of being obedient to their own husbands 
(Tit. ii., 3). So (1 Pet. iii., 1), Likewise ye wives^ 
he in subjection to your own husbands. And St. Paul 
says (Eph. v., 22), WiveSj submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unio the Lord, For the hus» 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ is the 
head of the Church. In {l Cor. xi., 7), St. Paul 
says, The man is the image and glory of God, but the 
woman is the glory of the man. For the man is not 
of the woman, but the woman of the man. 

This duty, however, more properly belongs to the 
next chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



CHRISTIAN PRECEPTS CONCERNING OBEDIENCE 

AND COMMAND. 

642. The duty of obedience of children towards 
their parents, which is recognized by the laws and 
customs of all countries, is sanctioned by Christian 
teaching. (Matth. xv., 3), Christ said unto them, Why 
do ye transgress the commandment of God by your 
tradition 7 For God commanded, saying, honour 
thy father and mother, and, He that curseth father or 
mother, let him die the death : but ye say, that if a 
man refuse to his parents what they require on pre- 
tence that he has vowed it to sacred uses, and honour 
not his father or mother, he shall be free. Thus have 
ye made the commandment of God of none effect by 
your tradition. And St. Paul, in the same manner, 
refers to this part of the law of Moses (Eph. vi., 1), 
Children, obey yonr parents in the Lord, for this is 
right. Honour thy father and mother ; which is the 
first cowimandment with promise : that it may be well 
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with thee, and thou mayest live long an the earth. So 
(Col. iii., 20), Children, obey your parents in all 
things, for this is well-pleasing unto the Lord, And 
disobedience is mentioned (2 Tim. iii., 2) among the 
signs of the perilous times that shall come. Men 
shall he lovers of their own selves, covetous, boasters, 
proud, blasphemers, disobedient to parents, unthank* 
ful, unholy, without natural affection. 

043. Natural affection, thus sanctioned by re- 
ligion, is termed piety by the Christian teachers ; as 
it was by the Roman and Greek writers. This piety 
must show itself in acts. (1 Tim. v., 4), If any widow 
have children, or nephews, let them learn first to show 
piety at home, and to requite their parents ; for that is 
good and acceptable before God. 

644. Along with the duty of obedience in 
children, is inculcated the duty of good and gentle 
government in parents. (Eph, vi., 4), Ye fathers, 
provoke not your children to wrath, but bring them up 
in the nurture and admonitiofi of the Lord. (Col. iii., 
21), Fathers, provoke not your children to anger, lest 
they be discouraged. 

045. Thei*e are other duties of the heads of 
families : as provision for bodily needs. (1 Tim. v., 
8), //' any provide fwt for his own, and especially for 
those of his own house, he is worse than an infidel. 
And (thouffh said in the way of illustration) (2 Cor. 
xii., 14), The children ought not to lay up for the pa- 
rents, but the parents for the children. Also govern- 
ment (1 Tim. iii., 4), .i bishop must be one that ruleth 
weii his own house, having his children in subjection 
with all gravity. A family contains servants, as well 
as children ; and Christian teaching enjoins, between 
them and the masters, the duties of obedience on one 
side, and gixnl gv>vernment on the other. (Eph. vi., 
5)« Servants, br obtdient to them that are your masters 
ai\\^r\iing to the Hesh, with fear and tremblings m 
singUness o( your hearty ms unto Christ : not uritk 
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eye-service as men-pleasers, hut as the servants of 
Christ, doing the will of God from the heart : toUh 
good will doing service, as to the Lord, and not to 
men . . . And, ye masters, do the same things unto 
them, forbearing threatetiing : knowing that your 
Master also is in heaven, neither is there respect of 
persons with him. Nearly the same precepts and 
reasons are given (Col. iii., 22 ; iv., 1). So (Tit. ii., 
9), Exhort servants to be obedient unLo their own mas* 
ters, and to please them well in all things, not answer* 
ing again; nor purloining, but showing all good 
fidelity, that they may adorn the doctrine of God our 
Saviour in all things. Also (1 Pet. ii., 18), Servants, 
be subject to your masters with all fear ; not only to 
the good and gentle, but also to the froward. For 
this is thankworthy, if a man for conscience towards 
God endure grief, suffering wrongfully. For what 
glory is it, if, when ye be buffeted Jor your faults, ye 
shall take it patiently ? but if, when ye do well and 
suffer for it, ye take it patiently, this is acceptable 
with God. 

In this passage in St. Peter, the word translated 
servant is oUtrrn, domestic ; in the passage from St. 
Paul, it is io^\oi, slave. 

646. Some of the precepts respecting servants 
have an especial reference to their being bound to 
their masters as slaves ; and also to the change 
which, it appears to have been expected by some, 
the acceptance of Christianity by masters and ser- 
vants might produce in their domestic relation. (1 
Tim. vi., 1), Let as many servants as are under the 
yoke (slaves), count their own masters worthy of all 
honour, that the name of God and his doctrine be not 
blasphemed. And they that have believing masters, 
let them not despise them, because they are brethren 
(Christians), but rather do them service, because they 
are faithful and beloved, partakers of the benefit (of 
the Gospel). And (1 Cor. vii., 21), Art thou calkd 
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bemg a Mttrant (« »!« vr) ? can wAfor U: Imiif thou 
wuipTMi b€ wMd€fr€€r UM€ xU^ v)>|M>rtuiiity» rather tliufi 
oiiiit w d^ M>. /V^r 4r lAidl mt C4i//r<^ <]» l4r Lor<i>, /^/luf 
a bomdman^ U the Ij^ni** fnemam : likrwUe he that vt 
caiUdf being ftte^ u thruft'0 himdrnmn. Ye are 
bvmght with a y»r«rr (by ClirJM) ; xiwnhtitf be not the 
eervantM of men^ m thttt Uuv »hiiU iuUrrAffe with your 
•crvicv ol ChrUl. 

047. A» Ciiri«li4in9 wc>r<7 tbu» eitjuitted to ob- 
ttenr«» ire»|M?ct« mid h^miily wiiioriii to th« rt'Utiofl* 
in fmiiilit'v which wt^n? iit limt (iiiMf <f»tiibh«h<Ml by 
Uw or u«ttg<?» M> wrr^ tlM^) riijoio^^d to do \\w MinM 
with r^Hfpect to ihi? rt;Utioii« <'i»tiibli«lHrd in tlio Htate. 
Thu«, Christ piiid tribute V} tho 8t«t<; (Matth. xvii., 
%i-^Zl)t Miyin{( to Prttr, LrW irr ithimid of end them, 
go thou..Jhou 4hait find a pitce 0/ monej/t that take, 
and give unto them for me and thee. And (xxii., Ul), 
he enjoin^ othi^np to \my \nbu\v : Render unto Caear 
the things that are (.V«ar'«. So Ht. Piiul (llom. xiil. 
7), Hender to all thrir dues : tribute to whom tribute 
is due ; custom to whom custom ; fear to whom fear ; 
honour to whom honour. And thi» i« j<nn«d with 
gt^iieml injunctioim of olx-dicuci? lo inngivtrttto*. 
(xiii.y 1-0), Let rrrry soul be subject to the higher 
powers, tor there is no yowrr but of God: the 
powers that be are ordmned of Hod, Whosoever 
therefore resisteth the power^ resisteth the ordinance 
of (tod; and the jf that resist shall receive to them' 
•elves damnation. For rulers are not a terror to 
good works, but to the evil. Wilt thou then not be 
afraid of the power / do that which is gtwdf awl thou 
shalt have praise, of the same : for he is the minister 
of God to thee for gttod. But if thou do that which 
IS evilf be afraid ; for he brurrth not the sword in 
' vain : for kr is thr minintrr if Godf a rrvrnger to 
execute wrath upon htm Umt doeth eril. Where- 
fore ye must nreds be subject, not only for wrathf 
hu also for conscience sake. Ami (Tit. iU.| \\, 
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Put them in mind to he subject to governments (&/>x«?f) 
and powers, to ohey^ magistrates. Also St. Peter 
(1 Peter ii., 13), Submit yourselves to every ordi- 
nance of man, for the Lord's sake : whether it be 
to the king, as supreme ; or unto governors, as unto 
them that are sent by him for the punishment of evil- 
doerst and for the praise of them that do well. For 
so is the toill of God, that with well-doing ye may put 
to silence the ignorance of foolish men, who speak of 
you as bad subjects. As free (in spirit), and not 
using your liberty for a cloke of wickedness (or sedi- 
tion) (Kwlas) but as the servants of God. Honour all 
men. Love the Brotherhood. Fear God, Honour 
the King. 

648. The early Christians are here enjoined 
submission to the magistrates, as a course not only 
prudent, but also right and religious ; not only for 
wrath (by reason of the menace of punishment), but 
also for conscience sake : for the Lord's sake. These 
powers, and the higher powers especially, are said 
to be q/* God ; to be ordained of God ; to be the min- 
isters of God : to resist them is to resist the ordinance 
of Grod, and to incur danger of damnation. 

The powers to which this applied, as appears by 
the condition of the early Christians, and by the facts, 
are the powers of the established government ; they 
are called by St. Paul the powers that be ; and by St. 
Peter, every ordinance of man. The term King ap- 
pears to be also used, only because it was the name 
of the supreme magistrate at that time in that country. 

649. And thus, in general, it is a Duty to obey 
the government established in the land where the 
Christian resides. The passages just quoted do not 
restrict this Duty to any form of government ; and 
from the history of the times, we may infer that it is 
not confined to cases in which the ancient constitution, 
or the ancient line of sovereigns, subsists. For the 
constitution of the Roman State had recently beea 
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altered by violence, from a republican to an imperial 
form ; and the ancient line of kings no longer ruled 
in Judeea. 

Such passages, therefore, cannot afford any reason 
for imagining a religious Duty to oppose or disturb 
the existing government, in order to restore an ancient 
Constitution or an ancient Dynasty. 

650. On the other hand, these passages do not 
at all show that, in any State, it may not be the duty 
of the powers thai be to alter the laws, to appoint new 
magistrates, new magistracies, and the like ; and 
allowable in extreme cases, in cases of necessity 
(424), to alter the Constitution of the country, or to 
depose the Sovereign. Whether this is the case, 
must depend upon considerations belonging to Polity ; 
in which religious as well as civil Polity must be 
taken into the account. 

651. In a constitutional form of government, in 
which the whole or a large part of the citizens pos- 
sess more or less political power, the Constitution, as 
much as the person or family of the Sovereign, may 
be considered as the ordinance of man, to which all 
are commanded to commit themselves. And every 
citizen, who thus possesses by Law a share of politi- 
cal power, is one of the powers that be. Every Chris- 
tian, in such a situation, may and ought to exert his 
constitutional Rights, so far as they extend, both to 
preserve the State and the Laws from all needless and 
hasty innovation, and to affect such improvements in 
both as time and circumstances require ; using the 
light of Religion as well as of Morality and Polity, to 
determine what really is improvement (see 334). 

652. It is the ofHce of the State to make Laws 
regulating the details of its Institutions, and the Duty 
of the Citizen to obey them (330). In like manner, 
in religious matters, it is the office of the Church to 
make laws respecting the detail of its Institutions ; 
and it is the Duty of the Christian to conform to such 
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Laws. Laws, Rules, and Customs on such subjects, 
are Christian Ordinances; and will be treated of 
hereafter. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE CHRISTIAN RULE OF CONSCIENCE. 

653. We have already spoken of Conscience ; 
and have distinguished it into Conscience as Law, and 
Conscience as Witness (301). We have further 
stated, that our Conscience as Law, is that view at 
which we have arrived, of the Supreme Law of our 
being ; and is thus a stage in our Moral and Intel- 
lectual Progress (336). We have added, that we 
can never rightly assume that we have reached an 
ultimate stage in this Progress ; we must always 
continue to labour further to enlighten and to instruct 
our Conscience (366). We have further added, in 
anticipation of the present part of our work, that in 
attempting constantly to carry on this process to- 
wards its completion, we find the need of light and 
power which we can only hope to obtain from Reli- 
gion (367). 

Religion pref^nts to us the Supreme Law of our 
being as the Will of God ; and hence, if we now in- 
quire what is the Supreme Rule of Conscience, the 
answer can only be, that it is the Will of God. But 
the Will of God becomes the Rule of our Conscience, 
only by becoming known to us ; and it is an impor- 
tant question, whore wo are to look for that know, 
ledge of the Will of God, which is to be the Rule of 
our Conscience. Religion is to aid us to instruct and 
enlighten our Conscience ; and we are led to inquire 



Hffi. 'i'Uh nfiitwer, in a generml i^iApie^ am km 
jUi fjik^r iUMi iUiu : that iXtt WiU of God, mUkfiu^ it m 
UMuiif kfhfiwu t/j nmhf in wUaUiver fOAfmnff U ilbe HuU 
of fi<Aft'» iUmuiiifini'M, (^HmcUtft/:ef m Law, U Ii^- 
rality; iUn Ijnw of our ^Hiinf^, Hni wa have mhe^y 
mmn, il«at wa are M t// conuider M//fAluy un4«r two 
main nuffetitM ; t^M; Morality of U^aaori, aiMJ CtiriaUAO 
Morality : UhIi tl«^$«i« giv6 ua a koowMge of tb« 
Will Iff Hi A ; ami thfeb^ are i\u£ two main pfjftMmci 

M^. (^Unminn Morality ia iha Will of God a# 
re¥Hft\e4 i/i ii« i/y tlie funning of (iUrivi ; of irlileh 
HfeVislatiz/fi; tl«i( autlforitative account U cooC*iiiAd jfi 
tt«« Hch[fiHfeu. We itere include the Hcripiure^ of 
tlMe Old; aa well aa the Sew TtMnnmni, for hotb ar« 
f>arta of tlie ftaioe revelation. The Chriatiao MO' 
raliiy,thua revealed, in/;lij/ie« and compriaea rAtiooal 
Morality ; earrie« ita aininm much deeper into our 
apiriumi itein^ ; ar</l iriveata it with f&r mr^re eertmm 
and uune |M/werful aar)c(i//ft«. lieoce it may par- 
hafM^ he tli/>ught hy tt/yroe, that Chriatian Morality ao- 
perneden i\m k/irality of ICeaa^/ri ; and that tfoe (iierip* 
tajre« al//ne roay \te dtciured V) \te the Muprame RuJa 
of tlie Chriatian '» (Umaaientie, 

Hut a little tumaiiinntiiftn will ak/w u« that wa 
canr^A look up^/ft tlte Hcripturea of tlia Old and Naw 
TeiilMHteni aa the Hn\t rente iiule of Om^eience ; that 
)a, aa the b^de and /y/inplete Rule of Huntan Acttofp. 

^5^. Thi« will apf/ear from t^ie Hcripturaa 
ttiernaelve«, aa well a8 from the rennfm of tha e%m, 
'Hte Htififdnrfiu themaelve« take fr^r ^mnisd tlie lighl 
of reav/U; and the naiural kn^/wledge of niftr^X rulaf 
to which m^m are rhut^ l^d. '/'hub Ht. Paul «ay« 
ili/nn. ii.f iij, Wktiti tfif. UerUih^t which have not the 
law (of the Hcfiitinreu), do by nature tfte things om^ 
UUned in the law, theMe, having not the law, an a lam 
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unto themselves. They show the work of the law 
written in their hearts ; their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the meanwhile accusing or 
else excusing one anotW. The precepts of Scrip- 
ture cannot be a rule to those who have not received 
the Scripture : and such persons have for their proper 
guide the suggestions of reason, the law written m 
their hearts. The writings of heathen moralists, and 
the whole history of heathen life, show' that the 
heathen were aware of a moral rule, and of the guilt 
incurred by its violation. The conception of sin 
implies the assumption of a law : as St. Paul says 
(Rom. iv., 15), Where no law is, there is no tranS' 
gression. As St. John also says (1 John iii., 4), Sin 
is the transgression of the law. Since then we ascribe 
sin to heathens, we must suppose them to have a 
moral law ; and this law cannot be the precepts of 
Scripture, which have not found the way to them. 
The precepts of Scripture are not the sole rule of 
action for mankind. 

657. But further; even Christians are referred 
to the natural sense of right on many occasions. 
Thus Christ says (Luke xii.,-57), Why even qfyour^ 
selves judge ye not what is right } St. Paul says (1 
Cor. xi., 13, 14), Judge in yourselves . . . doth not 
nature itself teach you / and again (1 Cor. x., 15), 
/ speak as to wise men ; judge ye what I say. And 
the same application of the light of the reason, to 
judge of right and wrong, is implied, whenever Christ 
and his Apostles express indignation at offences, not 
expressly forbidden in Scripture, but only necessarily 
condemned by inference from commands which are 
given. But it is to be remarked that, in Scripture, 
appeals to the natural conscience of man are very 
much mixed up with references to the revealed Di- 
vine commands. This results from the nature of the 
case ; since the Divine commands contain a distinct 
piomulgatioQ of the main points of the natural moral 
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law ; and the law thus promulgated was appealed 
to, both &n agreeable to reason, and enjoined by the 
will of God. 

The religious teacher, instead of looking upon the 
moral law as the dictates of man's Reason, considefi 
it as the law of God, who gave to man his Reason. 
But this does not prevent his recognizing the law 
written on the heart of man, as well as the law in- 
acribed dn the tables of the Mosaic covenant. 

058. There is another reason why we should 
not look upon the precepts of Scripture as the sole 
and complete rule of human action. Namely this: 
It was not the main object of the Scriptures to pro- 
mulgate laws of human action, but to publish the 
mode by which men were to find favour with God. 
8t. Paul describes this very distinctly when be 
speaks to Timothy (2 Tim. iii., 15) of the ScnptureSf 
which are able to make thee wise to salvation* For 
this purpose, Scripture has to teach us Doctrines, 
such as have already been spoken of, which the 
light of human reason could not discover. And the 
rules of human duty are there set forth, rather in 
proportion as their connexion with those Doctrines 
requires, than in such manner as to produce a com* 
plete body of moral rules, requiring nothing besides 
itself for the guidance of human li^. 

659. Further : if we consider the form, oharao- 
ter, and spirit of the books of Scripture, it will ap* 
pear that we cannot expect to find in them a com- 
plete and systematic body of moral rules. For the 
precepts which the Scriptures contain are of various 
kinds ; some refer to moral conduct, others to cere« 
inonirjs : some apply to all men, others to particular 
persfjns ; ttomn are temporary, others perpetual com« 
mands. Some precepts are delivercfJ by apinionf or 
by permission, 1 Cor. vii., 6, / speak this by perniii* 
Hon (««rA vyyyvianhv) ; and verse 40, After my judg* 
tnent (««rfl tttv i/«'V Y^uithi^)f as counsels directed to par« 
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ticular times and conditionH ; other precepts are 
delivered by commandment {I Cor. vii., 6) Uar iirtrcyi^y), 
as to bo observed by all at all times. We must dis^ 
tinguish these kinds of precepts from each other ; 
the particular from the general, the temporary from 
the perpetual ; and this must be done by the light 
of reason. 

Scripture itself does not always separate these 
kinds of precepts. Thus (Levit. xix., 18), we have 
the general precept, Thou shah love thy neighbour 
as thyself ; and in the next verso we have. Thou 
shah not ' sow thy field with mingled seedy neither 
shall a garment mingled of linen and woollen come 
upon thee. No one will doubt that the former pre- 
cept is a command for all men at all times, the latter 
a ceremonial command confined to the Jews. We 
allow the common reason of mankind to draw this 
distinction between the obligation imposed by these 
two successive verses ; and we thus recognize the 
authority of human reason conjointly with that of 
Scripture, in defining the rules of human action. 

660. Thus the precepts of Scripture are not the 
complete and sole Rule of human action /or u«, be- 
cause they are evidently not intended by God to bo 
80. The Will of God, in whatever manner made 
known to us, whether by Scripture, or by Reason, 
or by the joint light of the two, is our Rule of action. 
That by taking advantage of both, we may obtain a 
body of rules of action in harmony with the will of 
God as revealed in Scripture, we have endeavoured 
to show, in the Chapters on Christian Morality. 

661. This body of morality is enjoined upon us 
as a part of man's salvation. James iv., 12, There 
is one lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy. 
And any part of the legislation which thus expresses 
the will or God, cannot bo superseded by any other 
obligation. Thus St. Peter and the Apostles de- 
dared (Acts v., 29), We ought to obey God rather 
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than men. And (iv., 10), WItelher it he riglu in the 
Might of God to hearken unto you more than unto 
God, judge ye, 

Qii'l, Having thus taken ft survey of the Chriatian 
Precepta which relate to special clasaei of Duties, 
we have still to speak of those religious Principles of 
action, of which all Duties are manifestations and 
develooments (500). Our Progress towards the 
condition \n which such Principles become operative 
in us, is our Religious Progress ; as our progreta 
towards the condition in which Moral Principles be- 
oome operative in us, is our Moral Progress. It is 
ft duty to aim at Religious Progress, as It is a Duty 
to aim at Moral Progress ; for our Moral Progress is 
incomplete, except it go onwards so as to be also 
Religious Progress. A Belief in God is a part of 
our Moral and Intellectual Progress ; and this Beliefl 
onoe arrived at, gives a new aspect to our views of 
Duty and its foundations. We cannot stop short of 
this belief, and of its influence, without making the 
progress of thought with regard to the foundationa 
of Duty oome to a termination ; and to acquiesoe in 
such a termination, is contrary to the nature of the 
moral and intellectual progress at which we are 
bound to aim. 

Our endeavours to promote this religious Progreaa 
in ourselves, or in others, may be termed Religious 
Culture, Buch Religious Culture is one of our 
Duties ; and as was said before of the Duty of Moral 
Culture (dOO), this Duty is of so fundamental and 
comprehensive a character as to include all other 
Duties. Wa must now attend to some of the parts 
of this Duty of Religious Culture of ourselves. 
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CHAPTER X. 

NATURAL PIETY. 

663. The belief in God, which most men pos- 
sess, as a part of their mental habits, from the first 
dawQ of thought ; which is unfolded into a distinct 
form in the course of their moral and intellectual 
culture ; and which is supported and confirmed by 
many reasonings, drawn both from the material and 
the moral world, brings witii it corresponding Duties 
of the affections. We have already said (283) that 
man has, among his natural affections, a deference 
for something better, wiser, more stable, more per- 
manent than himself. This feeling finds its employ- 
ment in our regards towards human Authority 
especially when this Authority is manifestly com- 
bined with Goodness and Justice ; and makes 
Reverence and Obedience to such Authority to be 
Duties. But in order that our view of Duty may 
be consistent with itself these Afl^ctions of Rever- 
ence and Justice must be conceived as equally due, 
wherever these conditions of Authority, combined 
with Goodness and Justice, are conceived to exist ; 
and as due in a greater and greater degree, in pro- 
portion as the Authority, the Goodness, and the 
Justice, are more complete. In our Idea of God, 
we include Supreme Authority over his creatures, 
along with perfect Groodness and Justice. To him, 
therefore, in an eminent and especial manner. Rever- 
ence and Obedience are due. 

664. This Duty has been acknowledged by the 
universal feelings of mankind in all nations and in 
all ages. Men have always and everywhere de- 
dared their belief in God. and have looked upon 
him as the proper object of the most profound Rever- 
ence. In rude nations, whose moral and intellectual 
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nature was very imperfectly developed, the idea of 
God has been entertained in a coarse and confused 
manner, under the forms of Polytheism, Hero- Wor- 
ship, and the like. In such cases, the Character 
ascribed to Deity has been Power, rather than 
Authority, Justice, and Goodness ; and the Affec- 
tion has corresponded to the conception of the 
Character, and has been Fear, rather than Rever- 
ence. But when the moral attributes of God are 
more steadily apprehended, the Fear receives a 
mixture of Love, and becomes Reverence. And in 
proportion as the Goodness of God becomes more and 
more fixed in man's belief, Love predominates over 
Fear in the feelings which they have respecting 
him. 

665. In like manner. Obedience to God has 
everywhere been recognized as a Duty. That he 
has made us what we are, and given us the faculties 
which we have, makes it right that we should 
obey him ; for the Supreme Rule of our being, ac- 
cording to which right things are right, is what He 
has made it by his Will. The Rule of human 
action has been, in all stages of man's progress, 
commonly apprehended as identical with the Will 
of God. In proportion as the Rule of human action 
has been more completely conceived, and reduced 
to the Moral Principles of which we have spoken. 
Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, and Order, 
those Principles have been conceived as attributes 
of God. And this identity, between the Will of Grod 
and the Supreme Rule of Human Action, being 
assumed, any special indications of the Will of Grod 
have been accepted, as having a supreme claim to 
our Obedience. 

666. This is universally recognized with regard 
to those indications of the Will of God, which we 
discern in the constitution and circumstances of 
man. That man was intended by Grod, or by Pro- 
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vidence» to ioUow this or that course, if the inten- 
tioQ be allowed, is universally accepted as proving 
it righi that he should follow such course. There 
are many indications of this kind, which all tliought- 
ful men agree in acknowledging. We cannot doubt 
whether it was intended by the Creator that certain 
kinds of birds should do what they invariably do ; — 
build nests, pair, feed their young, live in flocks, mi- 
grate. And when we look at man, as the naturalist 
looks at him, and find that property, marriage, civil 
society, trade, are habits of men quite as universal 
as the haluts of birds just mentioned, we cannot 
doubt that the institutions are a part of the intention 
of Providence in the Creation of man, just as the 
habits of birds are a part of the intention of Provi- 
dence in the creation of birds. And this intention 
of Providence makes it right that man should con- 
form himself to these institutions, and to the Rules 
which are necessary for the existence of the Institu- 
tions of each community. We do not sav that it is 
righi for mere ttmmais to conform themselyes to 
these intentions of Providence ; because for animals 
there is no rightness. They act by Instinct, which 
feels, not by Reason, which sees, a Rule. They 
are driven forward by implant^ impulses, men by 
conscious intention. But man, himself capable and 
conscious of intention, can apprehend the existence 
of intention in his Maker, and cannot help appre- 
hending it as a paramount Rule for his own inten- 
tion. 

667. The acknowledgment of the intention of 
the Creator as the proper Rule of man*s actions, has 
sometimes been expressed by saying that man ought 
to live according to Nature ; and that Virtue and 
Duty are according to Nature, Vice and moral 
Transgression contrary to Nature. For man's na- 
ture is a Constitution, in which Reason and Desire 
are elements ; but of these elements, it was plainly 
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intended that Rcanon nhould control Desire, not that 
Desire should overmaster Reason. And in a like 
form might be presented some of the reasoningf 
which we have employed. In order to establish tho 
Duties of the Affections, for instance, we miffht have 
said, that it is plainly according to nature that men 
should be drawn together by Affection, and yet 
should possess distinct Rights ; — that therefore those 
benevolent Affections are Duties, which draw men 
together, as family affection, and the like ; and those 
defensive Affections are also Duties, which tend to 
the maintenance of Rights, as indignation at wrong. 

668. The acknowledgment of the Intention of 
the Creator, as the proper Rule of our being, implies 
the acknowledgment of Obedience to his Will as our 
Duty, and as the Source of Duties. When we in- 
clude in our view the Idea of God, his Will, whether 
learnt from Revelation, or from reasoning, and from 
whatever course of reasoning, becomes the Supreme 
Rule of Human action, and that from which all 
other Rules are derived. He it is who makes our 
Duty and our Happiness coincide ; and whether we 
say that Moral action will lead to Happiness be- 
cause it is our Duty, or that it is our duty because 
it will lead to Happiness, we rest the reality and 
force of our Moral Rules upon the idea of Grod, who 
has established this coincidence of Duty and Happi- 
ness. 

669. But we are not bound to God merely by 
the bonds of the Duty of Obedience. There are 
Affections which are naturally and necessarily due 
to him, and which further bind us to him. We are 
bound to him by the ties of Gratitude for innumera- 
ble and immeasurable benefits which we have re- 
ceived ; for from him wo have received all that we 
have or are. We are Ixfund to him by relations of 
Order, as being, by the nature of things, our Sove- 
reign Master and Lord. We are bound to him by 
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Love and Admiration, as containing in his essence 
the perfection of that Goodness and Justice which 
are the proper objects of Love and Admiration. 

670. This, our Ck)nnexion with God by ties of 
Dependence, Obedience, and Afiection, is often and 
fitly expressed by speaking of him as our Father, 
and the Universal Father of mankind. We are his 
children, and he is the proper object of our Filial Af- 
fection ; only, that our tilial affection to Him may as- 
sume, and ought to assume, a character of entire and 
confiding Reverence, which has no reserve, doubt, or 
limit ; as the affection to our human parents some- 
times may or must have. 

671 . Looking upon God as our Father, and the 
Father of all men, we are naturally led to look upon 
all men as our Brethren. All mankind form one 
great Family ; and as all the mutual Duties and 
Services between the Members of a Family become 
manifestations and results of the Family Affec- 
tions, when these are fully and freely unfolded, so 
all Duties and Services between the members of the 
Great Human Family (291) become results of the 
fraternal love which belongs to their condition as 
common children of one universal Father. 

672. A sense of our Dependence, our Grati- 
tude, our Reverence, when these feelings exist to- 
wards men, find their expression in various forms of 
language and other indications. God does not pre- 
sent himself to us as a Person to whom we can speak 
face to face. We conceive him as an Energy and 
Intelligence, producing, upholding, pervading, seeing, 
knowing, and judging all things. He created and 
unfolded, he continually preserves, continually ob- 
serves us. In him we live and move. He is not far 
from every one of us. He is acquainted with our 
thoughts and feelings, as soon as they arise in our 
minds. Hence, when our feelings of Dependence, 
Gratitude, and Reverence, take any definite shape in 

VOL. II. a 
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our thoughts, and become clothed in Conceptions and 
Images, we may conceive that these forms of our 
affection become known to him of themselves, with- 
out the use of words on our parts. But in fact, our 
affections cannot be very definitely clothed in con- 
ceptions and images, without at least the mental 
use of words ; and for the most part, these forms of 
feeling become more distinct by being uttered and 
heard by men among men. Besides, in the common 
participation of such feelings, and in the common 
contemplation of the conceptions and images in which 
they are clothed, there is an influence by which they 
become more intense in men's minds, and are com- 
municated from one mind to others. Hence, to mould 
our feelings of Gratitude and Reverence towards 
God into words, will tend to cultivate these feelings 
both in our own minds and in the minds of other men. 
Such feelings are Natural Piety ; and this Piety may 
be promoted, by being expressed both in solitude and 
in the company of men. 

678. But we may not only express our feelings 
of Piety ; we may direct these expressions io Grod. 
God is a Mind, in which are Intelligence, Purpose, 
Will, Thought, as in our own. We necessarily 
conceive him as a person, and we can address our- 
selves to him as a Person ; this address most be made 
in our thoughts ; for though Crod is near to each of 
us here, he is far off, or rather unapproachable, as 
an object of outward apprehension. And our inter- 
nal addresses to God must necessarily be such as to 
imply that entire Dependence upon him, which is the 
first of the afl^tions due to him. This may be im- 
plied, by humbly asking from him some of the bene- 
fits which he can give us. Such internal address of 
our thoughts to God, in which our dependence is 
expressed by words of Petition, are PrmyerM. Bene- 
fits, as they come from him, and express his Bene- 
volenoe to us, are Blessings. And as we |irmjr to 
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God for future or continued Blessings, we express 
our gratitude for past Blessings in nanksgivings. 
We express our admiration of God*s character in 
Praises. Such expressions of Natural Piety have 
been comnKm in all ages ; although, for the most 
part, mixed with vague or arbitrary images and con- 
ceptions, arising from the imperfection of men's 
moral and intellectual, and still more of their reli- 
gious culture. 

674. Prayer, Thanksgiving and Praise, are 
properly and primarily the language of each man's 
thoughts to God ; when the feelings of Natural Piety 
have been duly unfolded. A man, in his Private 
Prayers, asks for Blessings fi)r himself, and especially 
for such Blessings as may aid him in his moral pro- 
gress ; for strength to resist temptation, and to elevate 
and purify his mind. But also, since the affections 
which are due to God, arise from the condition of 
human nature which is common to all men, men feel 
that a common expression of such feelings by assem- 
blies of men is also suitable to their condition. Ac 
oordingly. Public Prayer, by assemblies of men, and 
other public expressions of religious feelings, have 
been employed in all ages and nations. Such ac- 
knowledgments of the dependence of man on God, 
and man's reverence for God, expressed in words or 
by other indications, are Worship ; and men have in 
all times and places worshipped God ; although their 
notions of Deity have often been gross and nintasti- 
cal, and their worship often inconsistent with moral 
and rational views. 

675. Public Worship by assemblies of men 
necessarily implies Places and Times appointed for 
such Cerenoonies: and these Places, Times, and 
CerenKMiies themselves are naturally looked upon by 
men with a religious reverence : they are fixed by 
rule, and separated from all common uses ; they are 
Sacred. Special Sacred Places, as Temples ; fixed 
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spoken of, as alike declared to us by the Tisible hea- 
Tens and e*rth which sunround us, and by the moral 
law which is within us ; as in the nineteenth Psalm ; 
The kemvems detlart ike glory of Crody and ike finma- 
araljAowdA ktshtmdif'work ; and a few Terses later, 
TAe Lmm of the Lord is petfectj amte rtim g the sood. 
And Jesus Christ himself speaks to us of God wko 
cloikes ike lilies cf the fieldj and witkomt whom not a 
sparromfoMs to ike ground. Thus the coDTictioDs of 
Natural Piety are adopted as a fundamental part of 
that briief which Christ and bis Apostles taught. 

The dictates of Natural Piety, in so &r as they 
direct us to fixed times, places, and forms of worship, 
are also adopted and carried into detail by Christian 
teachers, as we shall hereafter see. 



CHAPTER XI. 

OATHS. 

677. Trkr£ is another expression of our feel- 
ings and convictions respecting God, which has found 
a place among the usages of all nations, and may 
therefore be considered as a result of Natural Piety. 
I spemk of Oaths. As we have already said (318), 
we may make, or may wish to make, a promise or a 
declaration in a manner more earnest, more conside- 
rate, more solernn^ than ordinary. Natural Piety 
suggests, as the most solemn way in which this can 
be done, the doing it with express reference to our 
belief in God, in the presence of other men, in some 
form of this kind : I promise, or I declare, in the pre* 
sence rf God ; as (rod is mjr Witness ; as €rod is m jr 
Jmdge. We stated that, in the violation of a solemn 
promise or declaration, the transgression of morality 
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especially falsehood committed in a case in which he 
has been thus appealed to by an Oath. Grod is re- 
garded as the avenger of Perjury. And this has 
sometimes been expressed in the Oath ; Grod being 
spoken of, not only as the Judge of men, but as the 
Puttisher of Falsehood, In some cases, there have 
been added Imprecations, that is, prayers for evils 
upon the swearer, if he break his Oath. But it is 
more suitable to the Reverence which we owe to God 
as our Judge, that we should leave the details and 
mode of his Justice to him. On the other hand, 
an oath seems to imply a prayer for Divine assist- 
ance to enable us to keep our Oath. Man's com- 
mand over his future actions, still more over his 
afiections and wishes, is not absolute ; and tempta- 
tions may occur, when the assistance, which religious 
men seek to obtain by prayer, may be needed, in 
order that the sworn man may keep his Oath invio- 
late. This appears to be implied in the phrase 
used in many Oaths, So help me God ; ita me Deus 
adjuvet. 

680. It has been said by some, that these 
phrases mean : On that condition alone, and no other, 
may God help me : If I break this oath, may he cease 
to help me, and leave me to misery. On this view, 
the Clause, So help me God, has been spoken of as a 
kind of Imprecation. But it is difficult to accept 
this view. . If this were the sense intended, the more 
proper expression would be. So bless me God, So re- 
ward me God, or, So save me God ; expressions whicli 
are not commonly used in Oaths. The expression. 
So help me God, agrees very well with the view which 
we have given of a solemn promise, that upon our 
truthfulness in this instance, we are willing to risk 
our whole moral progress ; or, as the religious man 
rather views the matter, our favour in the eyes of 
God, and the happiness which he can give. For in 
iocurring such a risk, a man may well saji^ << May 
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iUu\ hftlp niA to r)Nca(K) thindangor." And tho word 
Sof in tliiN ronnula, tnuHt tlion muan; ** May God lo 
truly NtrotiKtlioii inn when 1 atn weak, as I truly in- 
tond to UNn ull iny Ntronf^tli in urdur to koop tnyoath.** 

OHl. It ImN NoinotiincN buun objected to tho uae 
of OathH, that it in irrovorfMit towardii God, to employ 
hiN nfttiin, and invokn liiH a^enoy, fur the purpose of 
(!urryin^ on hutnan ailuirn. But we reply to thif, 
that an Oath in nmlly an aut of rnverence. We do 
not doubt that (tod doiH no far attf^nd to human aiTain, 
that h(i jud^itN our afMiouN, and will puniah ua if we 
coininit wilfid and (hiliborato faUnliood. We do not 
pr(it«<nd to (Mill in hin agency ; but to oxpreaa our 
(5onviijtion that hn will act aa our judf^o. A falae- 
hood, uttnrrMl with thin thought brought before us, in 
nially a ntorn (la^rant hIu a^ainat him, and muat be 
NUppoNod to draw upon ua hoavior puiuahment than 
an odnnon dono thou^htlrNNly. In aliort, in an oath 
wn do not nrc'tond to lUri^vX tho attention of God to 
man, hut tlm attention of man to God. 

OH!j. Wo may add, that an Oath, by referring 
tlin mattor to i\w Provhitmou of (jod,Hoouros ua from 
all (ilaimof roj^ard to num. If we had, unaworni to 
^Ive ovidoncui wliioh would iuHiot Iohh or diagraoa 
upon a v(iry powerful man, or a very dear friend, 
tliti porNon ndj^ht, if ho woro one who thought that 
mmw faUdhoodN aro (^\ouNablo, oxpnct uh to with- 
hohl or distort thn truth, for Iuh bont^fit or oxoulpa- 
tloti ; but no onn htihJN INu'jury to bo exouaable ; and 
thn faot of our ^ivin^ our rvidt^nco on Oath, at once 
d(«NtrovN all rxp(M!tation that wo will violate or trifle 
with tho truth. It doNtroyN thiN (*xpeotation ao com- 
plntnly, that ovon tho pcrNon proved to be guilty, 
fntilrt oorrnnonly no roHcntmont at^aiuNttho Witneaaea 
who nrovo liim no. 'I'IiIn (U)uld reNult from nothing 
but from tl)o eNtabliNhmont of an abaolute and su- 
prnnm obligation to toll the truth, auoh as an Oath 
iiluno oan establish. 
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683. Instead of using the name of God, the 
phrase / solemnly affirm^ and the like, have some- 
times been used. The reason for this substitution 
would be intelligible, if the phrase were employed to 
avoid a recognition of the existence of God : but 
among men who believe that God will judge them, it 
does not appear what sense can be conveyed by the 
word solemnly, except that they recollect that there 
will be such a judgment. If the expression do not 
excite the same thought as if they had said, In the 
presence of God, it does not seem to have any 
meaning. 

684. It is sometimes said, that if a man cannot 
be believed upon his word, ho cannot be believed 
upon his oath ; that if he will commit falsehood, he 
will commit perjury. And undoubtedly, a perfectly 
good man is as incapable of the one, as of the other. 
A person in whom the operative principle of Truth 
is completely established and developed, will not tell 
a lie ; and on him, an Oath would produce no effect 
which could not be produced without it. But the 
world is not composed of perfectly good men. The 
moral culture of many, we may say of most per- 
sons, is very imperfect, with regard to Truth. Be- 
sides that they often speak thoughtlessly, there are 
kinds and occasions of falsehood, which they deem 
allowable or excusable. We have noticed some of 
these, in speaking of Cases of Conscience respecting 
Truth. We have there stated that.our moral culture 
requires entire truthfulness ; or, as the religious man 
will express this, that Grod's approval cannot be given 
to anything short of entire truthfulness. But men, 
in their common daily actions, do not think much of 
their moral culture, and of God's approval. The 
object of an Oath is, to raise them from their com- 
mon mood, in which they claim excuses and allow, 
ances for falsehood, into that state of mind which the 
thought of God's judgments is fitted to call forth. 
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And Oaths do produce this effect. Men's minds are 
solemnized by this form of an engagement. Under 
this impression of an Oath, they no longer claim ex- 
cuses and allowances for their falsehood. They 
speak with consideration and gravity. If they give 
testimony on Oath, they are careful in their recollec- 
tion of the fact. If they promise on Oath, they are 
watchful over themselves for the future. 

685. The Oaths commonly in use among men 
are principally of the two kinds just referred to; 
Oaths of Testimony or Assertion, and Oaths of Pro- 
mise or Engagement for the future. Oaths of Testi- 
mony impose upon us an especial duty of careful 
recollection and exact narration. The formula used 
in the administration of English law expresses this ; 
it requires men to speak the truths the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truths touching the matter in quegiion. 
But in the cases in which this is employed judicially, 
it is for the Tribunal, rather than for the Witness, to 
determine what is the whole truth touching the matter 
in question : and the English Courts of Law expect 
only that the Witness shall answer the questions put 
to him. They also excuse him from doing this, when 
the answer would criminate himself. These defini- 
tions of the Obligation of the Witness, are also the 
definitions of his Duty as a Witness, As a lover of 
Justice, it will often be right for a man to do much 
more than this. 

686. In the same manner. Oaths of Assertion ; 
as when we declare the value of our income, or of 
anything belonging to us ; impose upon us a Duty 
of careful examination of the matter concerning 
which We assert ; and an entire sincerity in assert- 
ing, without reserve, equivocation, or straining of the 
truth. Thus an Oath that we have not received or 
paid money, or reward (as in oaths against bribery at 
elections, sale of ecclesiastical offices, and the like), 
U violated not the less, if the money be received aod 
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paid by some contrivance which escapes detection, or 
evades the law. 

687; Oaths of Promise with regard to special 
acts are not miich in use among us. We do not re- 
quire a man to swear that he will perform a contract, 
or resign an office, or the like. The law has other 
ways of enforcing its Will, on such points. Our 
Oaths of Engagement for the future are, for the 
most part, promises of a general course of action ; 
and promises of certain dispositions as suitable to the 
condition to which we look forward. Thus we have 
Oaths of Office administered to Magistrates, Judges, 
Jurymen, Legislators, and to the sovereign himself ; 
and Oaths of Allegiance, administered to the subject. 
In these Oaths, the swearer engages to conform to 
the Laws of the Land in the discharge of his office ; 
and also, generally, to act with care, impartiality, 
and equity. He promises to be faithful to the law, 
and the intention of the law ; which intention is 
understood to be, the administration of justice. The 
subject promises Allegiance to the Sovereign ; which 
was formerly further explained in the Oath itself: / 
promise to be true and faithful to the King^ and not to 
know of any ill or damage intended him without de^ 
fending him therefrom. These Oaths all engage the 
swearer to that conduct, and those dispositions, which 
morality would require without the Oath. For the 
Magistrate's Duty is generally to administer the law, 
to regard the intention of the law, and to identify 
this intention with justice (333). And the Subject's 
Duty is generally, as we have already said (309), a 
willing obedience to the laws, an affection for his 
country, a love of its institutions and of its constitu- 
tion, a loyalty to its sovereign. There may be 
special cases of exception to these Duties ; as when 
the Magistrate cannot look upon a particular law as 
other than unjust : or when the Duty of Allegiance 
is broken, under the pressure of a case of extreme 



«hiK«t tiM; ^ii..t ''>f P^fbfjrj^ tal(4; auk ^Mfli to wH* 
fikJALiii^r U^ iav^ WAtAtM^.j ari»1 ytf^y^ if Imt Mygif^ 
that :/> ^tftml^x^.r tt^ ^vii UuMMy will b^ to omU' 
mift kautJual ;ri.^>:^i/>^. A H-^!^i|^:^ caofiM ««rear 
aSLi^r^iaM!^ V/ tjTiie r^^rii^ifiiii*^ iir.^<rr^i$rnf jf 1m; not only 
Ueri;ieT<!; k>ffb v> i>^ a a vjAivrft^r^ Ij^j: iif 1m; aliko 1j« r^a^hr 
V> jof A in a ^i^i^f/^ (fff 'V^xKnj^ h«rn^ jf a lj»vooraU« 
occaMon Aly>a.4 aii4<^. ^.latlM <«f iitiyce^ of AlUff^ 
ance, and tli<^ \jk^, af; tv i>*; tak<:n in Mteh a marni^^ 
a« to identify tiri«^ CiUyA^i'% lMrtiie% nhh hm (MifM* 
tir>ns: and br (^iri«^ ^>:air/ic«; t/ii^ forth^r expf««i Ma 
conirietcon tnat tiM; *>,M^jitifg/T 'A UuiUsm^ and tli^re' 
lone; of l«gal Oi>> i^V/r^^ U tf^ orJy way to okflMtn 
the a|>prorau of G'y); am^ t/«e ^tiki^rtem which he 
beatow% with hu a^^rera^. 

6*»^. h*:vi^0:% ttt^ ^^^^rz\ moral engaK<;nM;nta 
oootain^sd in OatiK% of (ifft^s^^ %wsU Oatha ollUm fii' 
elude «ome ifee;fjca!i''xi of a yuriusnWr ftn^eeif 
with a pr^AcnMd course of a/;tion r^lMtir^ U^ H; 
thuft, tfie EnglnUi .Sov^rei$rn, ftt lii%^>i^onatMi^ atrean 
that lie will rnaintain true Prote«Ur4 R^^rmed R^'ll^ 
gion esuUiAlied hy Law : Mernbem '/f FarlianMmt 
uke a KJmilar ^Jath : ^>fr^>!;r» of ^fiecial Ijodiai, aa 
Colleges and Corp^/rat>>f»^; in rr#air#y ea«e« take Oaf ha 
to ol>fl(enre the 8;>edal Law* of their hr^y, to main' 
tain ita privilegea, and tlie like. ASon^ with the 
Oath of Allegiance to ti*e H^yir*r reign, tliere Imm often 
been demanded an Oalh of AnegiaM;e alao to hia 
Heirs ; or an Oatb of H/rriunc jati^^n '^/f tlie Oldigation 
of Oliedience t/y *off*^- rival Autltority; as in thia 
country, we liave, ifi a/Jd it ion to tlie C/ath of Alleiri' 
ance, the Oath of Alyuratirmf in which we ab|ure tha 
Authority of the Pope, 
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689. All such Oaths require of him, who takes 
them, a sincere and unchanging purpose to do what 
he thus engages to do. 

For instance. If an officer of a corporation, having 
sworn to maintain the Protestant Religion, should 
afterwards endeavour to overthrow it ; it would be 
-no exculpation for him to say that he had become 
convinced that the Protestant Religion was erroneous. 
If a man has entered upon an office engaging him- 
self to a certain course of conduct, and afterwards 
thinks such conduct wrong ; he is bound by Justice 
and Truth to give up his office ; and cannot honestly 
pursue any other course. In this case, as in others. 
Law supplies the definition, which is requisite to give 
form to Justice. The Oath of Office is the expres- 
sion of a Contract between the Body and the individu- 
al. If he breaks the Contract, and keeps his share 
of the advantage which it gave, he is guilty of fraud 
and fiilsehood, aggravated by Perjury. 

690. An important question in many cases of 
this kind is, how the Oath is to be interpreted. Of 
course, a Promise so made, like other Promises, is to 
be interpreted according to the common intention of 
the two parties ; or aooording to what is the intention 
of the party imposing the Oath, and is understood to 
be its intention by the party taking the Oath. And 
this is, accordingly, the Rule generally given. The 
Rule is stated by saying that the Oath is to be un- 
derstood secundum animum imponentis. But here the 
question occurs, in the Oaths of office, and the like, 
Who are the Parties between whom the transaction 
takes place ? Who is the Imposer of the Oath ? 

691. We reply, that in Oaths of Office, the 
Imposer is The State ; which we have already de- 
scribed as a permanent Moral Agent ; and which is, 
of course, capable of being Party to a Contract. 
The State is the Imposer of all such Oaths ; for all 
Offices derive their Authority from the State, and 

VOL. n. 7 
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all Special Corporations dorivo, from tho State, tboir 
power of making LawH ; and thoreforo, the Authority 
of their Laws. Hence these Oaths, which oxpreis 
the conditions on wliich the authority, or the advan- 
tages of the Oiiico, are assigned to the individual, 
express the conditions imposed upon him by the State# 

602. The State, as we have said (470), is one 
and permanent, while the persons of whom it oonsists 
are many and transitory. Tho intention of the State 
is expressed in the language of the Oath ; and if 
there be, in this, anything wtiich requires interfyreta- 
tion, the Laws and Legislative Proceedings which 
accompanied the enactment of the Oath may oAeo 
aid in pointing out the right interpretation. But this 
is not the main source of interpretation. The Slate 
continues to exist afler each such act of Legislation : 
and the State which to-day imposes the Oath, is not 
identical with the Legislature which, many ye^LTUf 
perhaps centuries ago, enacted it. The State may 
itself interpret tho Oath, by a Declaratory Act ; and 
may often prefer this course to tho substitution of a 
new and clearer Oath ; on tho ground of many in- 
conveniences which attend the change of ancient and 
usual fomns. There are also other ways, in which 
the State may give ita interpretations of the Oaths 
which it imposes ; as in the decisions of Courts of 
Law, and the like. But yet, if these interpretationa 
be in apparent contra^liction with tho moat obriotM 
meaning of the words of the Oath, religioua men 
and lovers of truth, especially if they have not fully 
considered the difficulties of such legialation, will be 
shocked with the incongruity ; and the offence thus 
given to them, may be a reason for the State chang- 
ing the form of the Oath. 

693. There are cases in which even the aileooe 
and inaction of the State may be looked upon aa im- 
plying, in some measure, iu view of the meaning ct 
nn Oath. If an Oath oonUin clauses whicb i^Moly 
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imply usftfles or coDditions notoriously olMolete, and 
if It be still enforced by Authority ; it may be rea- 
sonably supposed that the State, the Imposer of the 
Oath, is aware of the practical omission of what is 
obsolete, and aoquiesoes in it. But here, also, when 
the discrepance between the words of the Oath and 
the practice becomes glaring, it is desirable, on that 
account, to alter the words, in order to avoid the 
shock which the incongruity causes to religious men 
and lovers of truth, who have not fully considered 
the difficulties of such legislation. 

694. Yet there may be other reasons which 
may, for a time, balance this ; and may reasonably 
prevent the change from taking place. The doc* 
trine, that an implication of, and reference to, obso* 
lete conditions, in the words of an Oath, renders it 
desirable or right to alter the Oath, cannot be carried 
out rigorously. For such is the constant progress 
of human affairs, and suoh, in consequence, the con* 
stantly proceeding changes in the use of terms, that 
we cannot employ words which will not, after a time, 
imply something no longer existing in practice. And 
this implication of obsolete things does not necessa- 
rily make the words of an Oath unfit to be retained. 
When we swear Aiiegianee to our Sovereign Lord 
the King, the terms AUegkmce, and Sovereign Lord, 
imply this relations of the feudal system ; but the 
Oath has been still properly retained ; it being un- 
derstood, by the State and by the Swearer, that the 
fidelity which is thus denoted, is such as suits the 
altere«l relations of the Governor and the Oovemed ; 
and this has been supposed, at every step of the 
gradual change, from the original to the present con- 
dition of the Constitution. The same implication 
would be involved in an Oath in which the terms 
/eo&jf, loyahy^ homage, should occur ; but such an 
Oath would not, on that account, be a bad one. In 

mannsr, if the term of an ancient form should 
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engage uf to worahip a nemon, the tense being to 
show portfonal ruM{>c(;t and n^ganl (an in the Engliih 
Marriage Hcrvioe), wo might iitill use the form with 
a safe conMoiencr. And thus, whc?n the terms of an 
Oath have gradually changed their meaning, or be. 
come ohHolote, or inapplicable to the existing state of 
things, if the Htate continue to impose the Oath, it 
may be suppf^sed that in imposing it. the State assents 
to the modification of meaning which is necessary, 
in order to make the declaration significant and ap- 
plicable. And the person taking the Oath, If ha 
intends to fulfil the engagement as nearly as the 
altered condition of things allows him to do, may be 
con»iderod as taking it in Uie sense of the Impoter ; 
and therefore may do no with a good conscience. 

095. If it be objected to this, that we thus make 
Custom the Interpretisr of the J^aw, instead of making 
Law the Regulator of the Custom ; we reply, that 
the Custom, which we take for this purpose, is Cus- 
tom sanctioned hy the Htate ; that is, bv the Girer 
and Guardian of the Law. We may add, that to a 
great extent we cannot avoid making Custom, or, 
more properly speaking, History, the Interpreter of 
the Law; for iUmUnn and History determine the 
meaning of words and piirases ; and often detormine 
them to have a d liferent sense, when used In oflldal 
formulnr;, and when used in cx>mmon speech ; as we 
see in innumerable examples in laws and law pro- 
ceedings. History modines the relations of men, 
classes, offices, and occujiations, from time to time ; 
and must necessarily nKKiify the meaning of the laa* 
guago in which such things are spf>ken of. 

690. If we were to insist up^ni this ;— thai Laws 
and Oatiis should always be interpretitd according to 
the common usa^e of speech at tiie present day ;— 
we should make it necessary Uy alter a great part of 
our present law language ; and on such a supposiUoDf 
no oaths could be employed, except their t^rms wars 
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^-either 80 general as to apply alike to all periods of 
history, which would deprive them of all special 
meaning, and of all effect; or else, except their 
terms were constantly changed, as fast as common 
Language and the relations of men change; and 
the changes thus requisite would need to be made 
CTery few years. This would defeat the purpose of 
many of our Oaths ; which is, to produce a perma. 
nence, and continuity, in the general structure of 
our institutions (as, for instance. Colleges), in spite 
of the constantly proceeding historical changes. 
Such a course of public administration would require 
a perpetual interference of the Legislature, for the 
purpose of remodeling Oaths ; which interference 
would, in fact be a constant innovation. Those who 
wish for the permanence of ancient Institutions, are 
aware of this ; and are very reluctant to alter ancient 
forwu ; and Oaths among the rest. 

697. If the person, taking an Oath, of which 
the object is plainly the permanence of the Institu- 
timts to which it refers, assent cordially to this pur- 
pose, this cordial agreement in purpose with the 
Impoeer (for the State, by retaining the Oath, must 
be supposed to assent to the object of the Oath), will 
enable the Juror to interpret, also, in the sense of the 
Imposer, the parts of it which are obsolete and inap- 
plicablQ. He will necessarily interpret such parts, 
so that they shall be in consistency with the main 
purpose. There are many cases, in which great 
changes have been gradually effected in the Institu- 
tions to which Oaths refer ; changes, not produced at 
any period wilfully, but brought in necessarily, in 
order to keep the Institutions in coherence with the 
general state of the nation, and to carry on the design 
and business of the Institution. It is evident, that in 
such cases, to revive, at the present day, the obsolete 
usages and conditions which the terms of such Oaths 
originally denoted, would be to defeat the main pur« 

i2 
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poM of tho Oaths ; nfttiiely, the Btftbility of tbo IniHi' 
tutions. Huch restoratum of Antiquity would \m a 
most perilous innovation. Buoh a literal fidelity 
would be a real treacliery, or at least a praotio*! 
hostility, to the puruone of tlie Founders. 

698. Even it the predecessors of the present 

f generation were to blaine in admitting suob onaogsf 
although in many cases they had no cboioa in tim 
matter), still the present generation have inberiiod 
the changed state of the Institutioni and cannot, bow* 
ever much they might wish and try to do so, recall 
the original condition of things. All they can do, so 
long as tlie State does not change the Oaibsi k to 
observe them, interpreting them in good faith* ao» 
cording to eicijsting conditions, notorious to ibe Btal4 
as well as to the jurors. But probably* in amh 
cases, there ni&y be no need to blamo preceding 

generations, in order to exculpate the present* Pro* 
ably each generation, in its turn, iuMi bad tbo sama 
excuse. The changes were gradual ; each genera* 
tion interpreted the ancient Oath in good foitb ; and 
intended to fuUil it, as nearly as alter<^ circuoMtaoces 
permitted, in the sense of the Founders : mnd^ tber»« 
fere, as we Itave said, truly in the sense of tbe Im* 
poser. And if there iiave been this continued good 
fiiith, regulating tlie practice of succeeding geo«ra. 
tions, such practice may be takien as an loterpretatioa 
of tlie engagement, sanctioned by the Imposor* 

699s It is, Itowever, quite uecessa^ to attend 
carefully to the condition, tliat the practice of eadk 
generation sliould be adopted in goodfaUh : in of^t 
to give it authority as an luterpretatioo. If oaen da* 
viate from the course which the terms of tbe&r 
engagement imply, wantonly, carelessly, ot uooeeea* 
•arily, they are, no doubt, guilty c/i breaking tbeir 
engagement ; and if ii.n Oath have been taken as a 
oooiirmatioo of it, guilty of Perjury. If tlkey lwv« 
disregarded both tbe Purpose of tbe Fommmt and 
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the Letter of the Oath which he framed, they are 
without any excuse. The changed ciroumstances of 
the times, which make literal observauce of the 
engagement impossible, do not thereby make the 
Oath unmeaning. It must be carefully interpreted 
according to the intention of the Founder ; admit* 
ting, into the Interpretation, only such changes of the 
meaning of terms and details as have been produced 
by the general progress of change ; and not by any 
purposes different from those of the Founder. Each 
generation of the members of an Institution, endea* 
vouring, in care and good faith, to conform to their 
engagements, may have authority as Interpreters of 
their own Rules, but not as Rivals of the Founder. 

700. Moreover, in order thus to act in good 
&ith, it is not sufficient that the existing members of 
the Institution so conduct it, and so apply its Laws, 
that they do what they conceive the Founder would 
have wished to be done, if he had lived in present 
times. This Supposition, of what the Founder tcould 
have wished^ is far too vague to afibrd any good 
ground of action. To make such a Supposition the 
Interpretation of the engagements prescribed by the 
Founder, is contrary to the nature of an engagement. 
In a Contract, it is not sufficient to do what we sup* 
pose the other party would wish ; we must do what 
we have contracted to do. The same is the case in 
an Institution *with written Laws, which we have 
engaged to observe. The Founder has made his 
body of Laws, and his Oaths, because he was not 
content with a general statement of the purposes 
which he wished to promote ; just as all Legislators 
prescribe detailed modes of action, and not merely 
general courses of action. The Founder has pre- 
scribed means, in subservience to his end. If some 
of these have been silently excluded by time, without 
any choice of ours, we may blamelessly acquiesce in 
the exclusion : and perhaps we may deem the 
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Pounder short-sighted ; as, in truth, no Leginlator 
is long-sighted and sagacious enough to provide for 
all the changes which arrive. But we may not^ 
without blame, suhstitute other means for his, when 
we have a choice. We may not, after engaging to 
conform to his plan, reject it, and subfrtitute one of 
our own. 

701. What degree of particularity it if pro- 
dent to introduce into the special Laws of Institutional 
with a view to their permanence, is a question of 
Polity, which we shall not here consider. But it if 
evident that if particular details and arrangementf, 
which are judicious at first, are prescribed by Laws ; 
and if the Laws are interpreted according to the 
Rules above laid down ; such Laws will contribute 
greatly to the permanence of the Institutions, so regu« 
fated ; and will tend to secure their consistent eftec* 
tiveness in promoting their original object, amid the 
external changes which the course of the national 
history brings. 

702. But though we must thus allow to the 
State, the Imposer of the Oaths, and other engage- 
ments, which we are now speaking of, — some range 
of power, in interpreting the terms of such engage- 
ments in a Nense (litFerunt from the original sense ; 
and though wo niuHt iiold that the Interpretation of 
the Iniposor rolieveM the Conscience of the Juror; 
we must not carry this doctrine and*its application 
too (ar. There are strong moral reasons tor being 
careful on that side. The State may be regarded 
as having, for one of its oljj(>cts, the moral Bdueatioo 
of the neople ; and its iiaws, and the administration 
of its liawN, are among the means by which it pro- 
motes this ohjret. And it will fail in teaching lea- 
sons of TruthfulnrNH by its Laws, if it lightly sanc- 
tions an intcr))naation ofun Oath which differs from 
the obvious scmse of the words. By the currency of 
such forced interpretations, so sanctioned, many 
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persons will be led to carelessness and indifierenoe 
about Trutb, in taking such engagements ; and thus 
the State becomes a Teacher or immorality. 

708. And again, on the other part ; though the 
Juror's conscience may be relieved in such cases, 
it can hardly be quite satisfied ; especially when the 
interpretation is only presumed, from the silent 
acquiescence of the State in notorious changes. For 
the notoriety may be imperfect, and the acquiescence 
roust be more or less doubtful. The silence of the 
State may imply, not that it acquiesces in the existing 
practice, but that, though it disapproves of the prac- 
tice, the time and the occasion for legislative inter. 
iereuce have not yet arrived. In this case, the Juror 
does not swear according to the interpretation of the 
Imposer; and his conscience must be the more dis- 
turbed, according as this is more probably the case. 

704. Hence, in all cases in which there is a 
manifest contradiction between the words of an en- 
gageroent, and the sense in which it is commonly 
performed ; and especially if there has not been any 
authoritative sanction of the usual practice ; it is 
desirable, on moral grounds, to alter the words, so as 
to remove the contradiction. The Legislators ought 
to endeavour to do this, as acting for the State, and 
being, on its behalf, desirous of promoting Truthful- 
ness and Integrity. The Jurors ought to aim at the 
like alteration, as being desirous of having no grounds 
for dissatisfaction in their consciences. And since 
in England, every man has, by Petition or other* 
wise, the means of seeking a Legislative change ; 
the persons who are required to take an Oath or an 
Engagement, under circumstances such as have 
been described, are bound in conscience, when the 
contradiction between the words and the practice is 
apparent, and still more, if all sanction oi the prac- 
tice be wanting, to aim, by constitutional means, at 
the removal of the contradiction. 
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705. In thin diflcumion on tho subJMn; of th« 
interpretation of Oathn and Engagements, we hare 
had to touch upon questions which rather concern 
the Duties of Tnith, than the subject of Natural 
Piety, with which wo began. But this ooald not 
easily be avoided : for the Duties of Truth, though 
they belong to all our engagements, are nerer so 
carefully studied as when they depend upon our matt 
tolemn engagements ; namely, those which are con- 
firmed by Oaths. And though the breaking of an 
Oath is an offence against Piety, a transgression of 
the Reverence duo to God, and a disregard of th# 
Fear of his PuniHhment ; it is so, because be is the 
God of Truth, and will punish Perjury as aggravated 
Falsehood. 



CIIAPTKR XII. 

CimiSTrAN PIETY. 



706. TiiR Duties and AfTcctions which belong 
to Natural Piety are also, as we have said (676), a 
part of (yhristian Piety. The Duty of Obedience to 
God (654) is tho foundation and measure of all other 
Duties. That whi(;h is wrong, is so because it is 
contrary tb his Will. Moral Transgression derives 
an especial depravity from its being Hin against Grod. 
Bin is tho object of his condemnation ; it is spoken 
of, in figures liorrowed from tho constitution of hu- 
manity, as the object of his Anger, Obedience to 
his Will, and the DispoNitions which produce such 
Obedience, are the ohjecjt of his Love. Sin will be 
the subject of his Punishment, Obedience of his Re« 
ward. There will be a Heaurreciion of the Dead 
to this end (John v., 88) : The hour is coming, when 
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all that are in the graves shall hear the voice of the 
Son of Qodf and shall come forth : they that have 
done good unto the Resurrection of Life^ and they 
that have done evil to the Eesurrectixm of Damnation* 
And tlie life here spoken of is elsewhere called Eter" 
nal Idfe. Thus the Supreme Rule of Human Ac* 
tion, on which the final happiness or misery of each 
man depends, is identified with the Will of God, and 
receives its Sanction and its force from this identity. 
707. The Will of God with regard to Human 
Actions is known to man, partly by Reason, and 
partly by Revelation. We have, in the preceding 
Book, given a view of that Morality which is sup. 
plied to us by our Reason ; and in the present Book, 
we have added to it a view of Christian Morality, as 
it is supplied to us by the Scriptures of the New 
Testament. The Precepts there given point out the 
Christian's duties, as they are expressed by means of 
special Precepts. 

But the general views which the Christian Reve. 
lation discloses to us, also give us new light with 
regard to our Duties, and with regard to the Dispo- 
sitions which are to lead us to perform them. We 
are taught, That our failures in Obedience to God's 
Will, our Sins, are to be repented of ; that our Re. 
peotance must necessarily be addressed to God, and 
must take the form of a Supplication for his Mercy 
and Forgiveness, to be extended to us, notwithstand- 
ing our Sins : that (587) God has provided a means 
by which we may find Mercy and Forgiveness ; 
namely, the sending of his Son Jesus Christ upon 
earth to suffer death for our sins, and to rise again 
for our Justification (Rom. iv., 25). We are taught 
further (588), that God has provided means not only 
for our Justification, but for our Sanctification ; not 
only for the Remission of our sins, but also for eleva- 
tion of our • nature to that Holiness (575) without 
which we cannot be admitted to his Blessedness. 



Km. TUtim |ifovl«l«fi« for tb« timtf »i4»timi> Par* 

Iftfff^r Duty iif iimiiuuh ilmrt ih§ h^ntifiu wbU^b 
Nfttuml i'i^ty (}<mt(ittipliii#iM ; iimMmuc^h «m tb«* i*t#f»ftl 
lifrt, iirtd bl^Miiiftflh^ivM of tim mni\, Umim pr^vM^ fef# 
iir(4 fftr* i^rtifttfir bfitt««ntM find »vidmi»^Mor(i«i«rMlw^¥«»f 
tbfin mfirii hiirtmh IUm, wlib Um ii»i)otfip«»iim«t»ii# «» 
diM^rtrnml by rummm, Thn (vbri^iiiin'M f^fttiiiudu td 
ihtl in fnmuM tmUi\y m biM (JbriMiinn bUmi\ng§i 
liml ^iii^bi f^) bf) bi^iniin mm tboM#i bl^MMirtifM ftfi^ bi<U 

70il. Tbn ( 'brUlUh Im ^Mp^niftlly ittUtfbi (^ \0§k 
uptfti Uod KM biM Kitib^f. (ybr)i»iifiii^bi b(M di«M;fipb»i 
ta b^i^bt ib^ir prity^ris* wiib m fftah^uHUm tffihin f^lft* 
tlon J Our Pmlit^ft which nrt in Hmmn, Tb<* «»(WJJ(it 
ftmnhrtf bi wbb<b (/brl^lifinM Uttiumm iUtitmtm m ii(^, 
in oftitM rfitt*rmi in, TUun J iobn Ul,, 1, lUtwIdf 
what mmmr of hun Uw h*fUht*r halh bfnUmK^d upm u§f 
thai wt nhou/d he ra/ltd ihc mmH of (hiti, 

TbU )/rJvUr*|^^ of b^biK lb« «<m« of i\w\ impWrntf 
w^ Am U;bl« not only ibiti w» \my^ bud ^r<»i»i b(!;»n«^fi# 
broMf^bi wbbbf onr r«iMob by bJM tmn\n^ ttn ^Htih, 
bni tbAi wti niMy« f»<^ on» of i\m ^rmU^ni ttt ih¥m 

mitiititif Hi. JInUu ntU\tii Thfrffoff ihti world kmmeih 
UM nof't hrrauMf. U kufw him noi, Ih/mtrdf fww tif$ 
Wfi ihfi MoftM of (httl I ond a doth mi yH ftffpmr whM 
vftf mIuiII. Iff I /mi wr. ifmw ilmi when A/» 0/mII ttppmr 
Wfi fiimll iff iilfti him. Hi. Vt$u\ mrrit^n ihin furiim 
(Itoni. vilj,, 14) '. Am mony on arn M hy ihfi HpirH 
of (Jod, liicy Off. iiit Monn of (hd» l^or yfi havn n0t 
fficrivrd iiit. tipirli of bondo^f. o^foin io fmr (y« M» 
not \\\ i\\t^ oondiOon of f4}ttv^«f« H'bo obrty ibrmi|(b ft'iir 
mt^uAy) ; iml yf iim^f rrttivtd liin tiitifil of ful4fplitm^ 
whrrrhy wt. rry^ Ahlm^ l^ulhcr, T/tf lipirlf it0/*lf 
Itrarrth wUnnm wUh our fipirii iiuii wf. tir» ihr. rMUirtfn 
of Uod ; and if rMi/drrfif ilitn hrirn / htiim of Op4 
and joint'hififi with (JhrlMi i if no h» thai w$ $i^ffr 
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toHh Aim, that toe ma^ he also glorified together. And 
in the same way elsewhere (Gal. iv., 5) we are told 
that God sent forth his Son,.. that tee might receive the 
adoption of sons. And hecatise ye are sons^ God hath 
sent forth the Spirit of his Son into your hearts^ cry- 
ing, Abbat Father. Wherefore thou art no more a 
servant, Imt a son ; and if a son^ then an heir of 
God through Christ. And the Apostles naturally 
and forcibly urge this as a ground of the Love of 
God : as 1 John iv., 9, 19, In this teas manifested the 
love of God toteard us, because that God sent his 
only-begotten Son into the teorld, that toe might live 
throtigh him . . . And tee love him, because he first 
loved us. 

710. The Love of God, our heavenly Father, 
like the love of a Human Father, tends to produce 
an Obedience of the Heart (284). So far as the 
Love of Grod is unfolded and established in the Chris- 
tian's heart, it supersedes all other motives to obedi* 
ence to the Moral Law, and becomes his constant 
and universal Principle of Action. 

711. The relation of Christians to each other, 
as Children, in an especial manner, of Grod their 
common Father, is urged upon them by the Apostles, 
as a motive for a brotherly Love, which ought to 
exist between them, and out of which all Duties to 
men must spring. Thus St. John says, in a passage 
lately quoted (1 John iv., 11), Beloved, if God so 
loved us, tee ottght also to love one another. This mu- 
tual Love is constantly enjoined by the same Apostle 
as the evidence of our Love of God: (1 John iv., 
20), If a man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, 
he is a liar. The same is the general tenour of the 
whole of the Epistles of St. John. St. Paul, follow- 
ing the teaching of Christ, says (Gal. v., 14), that 
all the commandments are comprehended in this one 
Myt^^y Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. 

713. This Christian Love of men as our 

VOL. 11. X 
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brethren includes, as St. Paul states in the pas- 
sage just cited, all other duties ; and includes them 
in a form more complete than mere Morality can 
give them. This love will necessarily exclude all 
thought of mutual injustice and falsehood. The 
Christian teacher says (Acts vii., 26), Ye are brethren; 
why do ye wrong one to another? And (Eph. iv., 
25), Speak every man truth to his neighbour ; for we 
are members one of another, Christianity taught 
men that they were to reject the tenacity of their 
own Rights, out of which opposition and unkindness 
rise, and were to seek each other's good as members 
of one family. The effect of this teaching showed 
itself in the manner in which, at the first preaching 
of the Apostles, the converts threw their possessions 
into the common stock (Acts iv., 34) ; and has eon- 
stantly operated since, to make those who are Chris- 
tians in spirit ready to give and glad to distribute^ 
and specially careful of the interests and comforts 
of their neighbours. In this respect Christian Mo-' 
rality has introduced into the world a standard much 
higher than the Morality of Reason. 

713. The Duty of Prayer to God, which is sug- 
gested by the feelings belonging to Natural Piety, is 
confirmed and more strongly enjoined by Revealed 
Religion. The Old Testament contains the account 
of God's more especial dealings with men, as shown 
in the History of the Jews, the nation selected to be 
the especial channel of his Dispensations. The pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, which enjoin or take for 
granted this Duty, are too numerous, and too familiar 
to our minds, to require to be cited. In the New 
Testament, this duty is still more earnestly enjoined. 
Christ taught his disciples (Luke xviii., 1), Thatmen 
ought always to pray, and not to faint in such exer- 
tions. And he himself taught his disciples how to 
pray ; and spoke of many special occasions of prayer : 
thus (Matth. v., 44), Pray for them that despHtfuHy 
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«i«e you. (Matth. ix., 38), Pray ye the Lard of the 
harve^ty that he will send forth labourer* into his har* 
vest. And he was himself frequently engaged in 
earnest prayer. (Matth. xiv., 23. Mark vi., 46. 
Luke vi., 12 ; ix., 26. John xiv., 16 ; xvi., 26 ; 
xvii., 9. Matth. xxvt., 36. Mark xiv., 82). The 
injunctions and examples of the Apostles on this sub- 
ject are perpetual. The same is the case with 
Thanksgiving. Christ says (Matth. xi., 25), / thank 
theey O Father, Lord of heaven and earth. And 
(John xi., 41), I thank thee, Father, that thou hearest 
me. In Acts xvi., 25, Paul and Silas prayed, and 
sang praises to God : and so on, in innumerable other 
places. No duty is more frequently and strongly 
enjoined than these are. 

714. It has been suggested, as a difficulty re- 
specting the Duty of Prayer, that in prayer we desire 
God to alter tlie course of the world, in order to com- 
ply with our wishes, as if we mistrusted his good- 
ness and wisdom. But to this we reply, that the 
things which we desire of Grod in our prayers are, 
for the most part, spiritual blessings. Forgive us 
our trespasses. Lead us not into temptation. Deliver 
us from evil. The course of things to which these 
events belong is the Spiritual Government of God 
(502V and to that Spiritual Grovernment our prayers 
also belong. In the spiritual world, the prayers of 
believers are events as real as their temptations, their 
deliverance, their forgiveness ; and the former events 
may very naturally be conceived to produce an ef- 
fect upon the latter. There is, therefore, in such 
prayers, nothing inconsistent with our belief in 
God's goodness and wisdom. And prayers for tem- 
poral blessings, as, Give us this day our daily bread, 
are rather to be understood as expressing our sense 
of our dependence upon God, than our desire that he 
should direct the course of the world according to 
oar wialiea. Such prayers are the expresaiona 1^ 
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which our mete natural de«irea tboir, that though 
aubriiftt^ to the will of (iod^ they are not annihilate 
ed. We know that, except through the goodneaa ci 
God, we cann^/t receive even our daily bread ; and 
the desire of life, and of the supportf of life, which 
religion cannot and does not seek to extinguish, sha 
converts into a desire that God would give us what 
we nee#i. 

TlTj. We are taught to combine, with our 
prayers to God, a He$ignatian to his will, whatever 
It may tie, and a belief that what he does is ior the 
best ; whether he grant or refuse our prayers, and 
whether he give or take away apparent benefits. In 
the I'rayer which Christ taught his Disciples to oflbr, 
he bids them say, Thy will be done in earth as ii is 
in heaven. And though this clause expresses our 
Hope of the religious progress of men on earth, it 
also expresses our Acquiescence and Submission to 
the Will of (jofi, whatever it may be. And Jesus 
Christ himself umsii this language in prayer as an 
expression of llesignation (Matth. xxvi., iu). The 
same lesson is enforced by the Apostles in their teach- 
ing. 'J*huM(l Pet. v., 0), Humble yourselves under 
the mighty lumd of Godf thai he may exalt you in due 
time / cfiMlinff all your care upon him, for he car* 
eth for you. And so iv., 10, Let them that suffer 
according to the Will of God, commit the keeping of 
their souls to him in well-doing, as unto a faithful 
Creator, 

710. A main use of Prayer, however uttered, 
is to exprnss and (ionfirina habit of Mental Worship. 
(ylirJHf liiinsHJf Huiil, wtii^n spoaking of external forms 
of worNliip (John Iv., Ui), God is a Spirit, and they 
that wonhip him muni wonihip him in spirit and in 
truth. And in oonipiirlNon with the praotloe of oa- 
tentHtiouH indiviilual prayur which prevailed among 
the Jews, he enjoined Private Prayer (Matth. vi.|5). 
Buoh Privata Prayer is indeed tha natural uttaimnoa 
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or piety, as we have already said. And this utter- 
anoe will be both more significant and nnore likely 
to confirm the afieotions of piety, if it form a part of 
the business of each day. Private Prayer every 
Morning and Evening may be so employed, as to 
tend to fix upon our minds the thought of God, of his 
blessings, his laws, and the hopes and encourage- 
ments which he sets before us ; and thus may aid in 
giving a moral and religious turn to our disposition 
and will during the whole course of our days. 

Public Prayer and the other acts of Public Wor- 
ship, which, as we have said, are universally prac- 
tised among nations through the impulse of Natural 
Piety, are also recommended by other considerations, 
80 that thev become Christian Duties. Of these how- 
ever we shall speak, under the Head of Christian 
Ordinances. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

717. In order that the Christian may have the 
benefit of God's provisions for his justification, sanc- 
tification, and final blessedness, the relation between 
God and himself must be brought home to his mind. 
He must believe in God the Father, and in Jesus 
Christ his Son our Saviour, as we have already said 
(587, 566). Such belief is so essential to the Chris- 
tian's condition, that the terms Believers and Unbe' 
iievera are employed to describe those who are truly 
Christians and those who are not. The Christian 
may say, as St. Paul says (Gal. ii., 20), / live by 
faith in the Son of God, 

This Belief, or Faith, includes an act of the Intel- 
VOL. It. 8 K ^ 
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loot by which 'iViiths rr^anling man's roliiUon to 
God aro UMnntrd to and iicorptind: and thui tuoh 
AbhoM and IM'wf tirn Dution of the Christian. 

Wo liavo already ntnted (446), that a Belief In the 
Princ'iplos of Morality !• requisite^ in order that a 
niairs uharaotor may ho moral. We have remark'. 
ed, also, that this Hrlifif munt bo, fmally and speoiallVf 
a man's own internal act (508), although he may be 
led to his bnliof by various external influenoes, which 
oonstitutfi his hiducution (504). 

7iH. The VAYv.ai of a man's Education in the 
formation of his Mnlicf is so great, that it sometimes 
appears to amount to an invincible cause of Error 
or ignorance ; and such causes, as we hare said, 

i440), rnndrr Ignorance and Krror oxousable. 
lencn it rnay appear that (Christian Teaching, when 
it rrprrsrjntn Dnlinrin (christian Verities as necessary 
to a man's salvation, is opposed to the Morality of 
IloaRon. 

lint we have already said (440), that Ignorance 
and i'irror with rngnrd to Moral I'rinciples are not 
ac^knowlrdgnd, nitimr by Moralists, or by men in ge- 
nrrul, to 1)0 invinf;iblf*, and thprnfore excusable. We 
havo Rtatrd tliat thnrn is a I)nty of thinking ration- 
ally ; and that a man is not excusable who denies 
thf! Dutirs of Kindnnss, Justice, and Truth. We 
furthnr rnmarked (445), that if such Krrof were 
not an ofFrncn, it would be a calamity which must 
prnducn the Rame rfl'nct as an oflVmoe, upon man's 
destination. It mnnt nxcludn him from that consum- 
mation of a good man's lifp, whatever it be, to which 
a continual moral progress If^ads ; and to miss which 
is unhappinnss 

710. What was thus said of Moral Error, 
must be said also of Knllgions Unbnlief. A man is 
not rxcunablo who di«ilmlinvns the ICxIstrnce of Ood, 
for this is to disbflirvn the idrntity of Virtue witli 
happiness (505), and consequently the reality of 
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Morality. A man is«not excusable who disbelieves 
the Providential Government of the world ; for we 
cannot believe God's Government to be a Moral 
Government, and yet to have no influence on the 
course of the world which he has created. 

720. And the same must be extended to Dis- 
belief in Revealed Religion. For the Christian Re- 
ligion is the necessary completion of Natural Reli- 
gion. The History of Christ and of Christianity is 
the Factj by which alone the Idea of the Providen- 
tial Grovernment of the world is realized (581). 
Christian Morality is the necessary confirmation and 
purification of the Morality of Reason. And the 
Christian view of God*s Provisions, for the salvation 
of men's souls, is necessary to give effect to men's 
Repentance, and to their efforts at Continual Moral 
Progress. A person, therefore, to whom the Truths 
brought to light by the Christian Revelation have 
been fully presented, and who disbelieves them, is as 
blameable, or as unhappy, as a man would be, who 
should deny the Government of Providence, the 
reality of Morality, the necessity of Repentance in 
Transgressors, and of moral Progress in all men. 

721. It may be objected to this, that a large 
portion of the human race lived before the coming of 
Christ on earth ; and a large portion of those who 
have lived since that event, have not had Christian 
Doctrine presented to them ; that for the former, 
there was no Christian Revelation to believe ; and 
for the latter, no means of coming to the belief of it : 
that belief in the Christian Religion could not be ne- 
cessary for the moral progress and final happiness of 
those portions of mankind ; and therefore, cannot 
be generally necessary for the moral progress and 
final happiness of man ; that therefore. Belief in 
Christian Doctrine cannot be a Duty, nor Unbelief 
culpable. 

To this we reply, that those who have not had 
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Christian Truths presented to them, are not blame- 
able for their ignorance of them. Christianity is a 
Fact : the coming of Christ on earth is a Fact; and 
the Disclosures made by him and his Disciples, con- 
cerning God's dealings with men, are Facts, which 
men could not know by the aid of Reason alone. In- 
voluntary Ignorance of Facts is not culpable, as we 
have already said (439). But this does not excuse 
those to whom these Facts have been presented with 
adequate evidence. Such persons fall under the 
blame which lies upon all persons who neglect or 
reject the evidence of Facts, which are of the high- 
est importance in the right conduct of their lives. 

722. When it is said, that — because the belief 
in Christian Religion was not necessary for the moral 
progress and final happiness of the ancients, or the 
heathen, who never heard of Christ — ^therefore it 
cannot be necessary for us ; we reply, that our nnoral 
progress is checked and destroyed, if we willingly 
stop, when we might go further ; and if we do not 
use means of advance which are presented to us. 
Christianity affords to us means of moral progress, 
which the ancients and the heathen had not. if we 
refuse these, we are not in the condition in which 
thoy were, who never had them offered. If we re- 
ject the opportunity of becoming, in the especial 
Christian sense, the sons of God, we are in a very 
different condition from the pious heathen, who did 
all that their light enabled them to do, in order to 
approach to God. And this may be said, without our 
knowing, what perhaps the Christian revelation does 
not very distinctly teach ; the nature of the advan- 
tage, in the condition of final happiness to which 
man's moral and religious progress leads, which the 
man, who has lived in Christian light, has, over the 
devout heathen who lived in unavoidable darkness. 

723. In stating that men are blameable in dis- 
believing truths, aAer they have been promulgated, 
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though they are ignorant without blame, before the 
promulgation ; we follow the judgment of mankind, 
as formed in other similar cases. We attribute to a 
man an intellectual fault, we despise him as ignorant 
and confused in his thoughts, who thinks the earth to 
be flat, now, that it has so long been ascertained to 
be globular. We regard him as blind and foolish, if 
now he is not satisfied that the earth moves round the 
sun : though for so many centuries, the wisest and 
most clear-sighted of men never doubted that the 
earth was at rest. When such truths are once indis- 
putably established as facts, we cannot help con- 
demning those who reject the evidence of them. 
They violate the Duty of rational thought, of which 
we have spoken (446). And this is still more the 
case, in regard to moral truths. We excuse those 
who in early and rude stages of society practise or 
praise plunder of strangers, slavery, polygamy, con- 
oubinage ; but when the progress of the Standard of 
Morality (461) has shown that such things are im- 
moral ; if any one among us defends such practices, 
we no longer think him free from blame. We are 
indignant at the low morality of his doctrines ; or at 
least we lament his moral blindness as his calamity. 
And in like manner with regard to Religion, although 
we do not blame, for their religious ignorance, the 
ancients, who could not know the Revelation of 
Christ ; and the heathen, to whom it has not been 
preached ; we do not excuse the moderns, who, now 
that there has taken place this great Revelation, ele- 
vating the moral views and spiritual hopes of men, 
refuse to believe the Truths thus established. They 
who do this, reject a light which has come into the 
world ; and the blindness in which they remain is 
not only their misfortune, but their fault. 

724. This view of the Duty of accepting 
Christian Truth ; namely, that the Duty is incum- 
bent upon men according to the opportunities which 
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belonff to their condition ; agrees with the lessons of 
the Christian teachers. The duty of Believing in 
Christ, of accepting Religious Truth in general, is 
strongly urged by Christ and his Apostles. Yet this 
is not urged without resard to dififerenoe of opportu- 
nities. Christ taught (Luke xii., 48), Unto lohamto- 
ever much is given^ of him shall he much required. 
When St. Paul preached to the Athenians, after de- 
scribing their past idolatry, he added (Acts xvii., 80), 
And the times of this ignorance God winked at; hiu 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent. To 
the same effect, ho preached at Lystra (xiv., 15), 
The living God, which made heaven, and earth, and 
the sea, and all things that are therein : in time peui 
suffered all nations to walk in their own ways : never^ 
theless he left not himself without witness. This was 
joined with an exhortation to turn, now at length, to 
the living God. The whole scheme of the Christian 
Religion represented the Jewish Dispensation as an 
inferior and preparatory condition ; in which men 
did not see the meaning and tendency of the oom- 
mands which they obeyed, and were to be judged 
according to the imperfect light which they thus 
possessed. The Epistle to the Hebrews states this. 
(Heb. i., 1), God, who at sundry times and in divert 
manners spake in times past by the prophets, hath in 
these last days spoken to us by his Son ; and then 
goes on to explain the superiority of Christ, in nature 
and office, to the ministers of the Old Testament. 
Again, St. Paul says (Rom. ii., 12), As many at 
have sinned without law (the law of Moses), shall alto 
perish without law; and as many at have tinned in 
the law, shall be judged by the law. So in St. John 
(xv., 22), Christ says. If I had not come and spoken 
to them they had not had sin, but now have they no ex^ 
cuse {rp6paviv)for their sin. 

725. When the Truth of the Gospel is pre- 
sented to men, those who do not accept it are charged 
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with blindness and hardness of heart. Thus (Mark 
vi.y 52), They considered not the miracle of the 
loavesyjor their heart was hardened. And when the 
Disciples referred his warnings to earthly matters, 
Christ said (Mark viii., 17), Perceive ye not^ neither 
understand ? Have ye your heart yet hardened ? 
Having eyes^ see ye not ? and having ears, hear ye 
not? So (Mark iii., 5). And (Jolm xii., 40), the 
expressions of Isaiah are applied to the Jews who 
had seen the miracles of Christ, and did not be- 
lieve : He hath blinded their eyes, and hardened their 
heart : that they should not see with their eyes, nor 
understand with their heart, and be converted. So 
(Acts xix., 9), Divers were hardened, and believed 
not. And Christ (Mark xvi., 14) appeared unto the 
eleven as they sat at meat, and upbraided them with 
their unbelief, and hardness of heart, because they 
believed not them which had seen him after he was 
risen. And to the two disciples on the way to Em- 
maus he said (Luke xxiv., 25), O fools, and slow of 
heart to believe all that the prophets have spoken ! 

726. As in these and many other passages, 
blame is imputed to men when they reject revealed 
truth, so is it represented as a merit to believe and 
accept such truth. Thus Acts xvii., 11. The 
Berean Jews were more noble (svytvivrtpti, of a better 
disposition) than those in Thessalonica, in that they 
received the word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily, whether these things 
were so. And this is implied in all the commenda- 
tion bestowed upon faith ; which, although it be not 
merely a speculative belief, includesbelief of Chris- 
tian truths. And as unbelief is threatened with 
punishment (Matth. xi., 21 ; Luke x., 13), Woe un-- 
to thee, Chorazin ! woe unto thee, Bethsaida ! so is 
belief represented as the occasion of God's favour. 
(John i., 12), il« many as received him, to them gave 
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h€ power to hecomn ihn »onM qf Ood, evan i0 Hum HuU 
helicve on hiB name* 

lUl. Wn hitvo ftptjkm (739) of tbif Pfouffm 
of Hoioncci, uh il lust rat lUf^ tim trtHnnttf in whim ^f' 
foarn which ur^ oxfiuwthle Mi nri en^rMer iittWf Uf§ 
inexav^ntiblt^ at a hior period, wbi'ti thir truib tMW 
hefiti tnore fijlly disoovererl iificl pre»rfiul||fit«d/ 

There is one rriAterttil (l)fleretioef ti^^weter^ b»« 
tW0en the course of truth tim] kn«»wledge, in l^kw«« 
aitid in tleli^ion. In the knowle^Jf^e d! ^Ufnii60 
truth, men (,(o on from step to step, aii et«r/y «f|«|r 
udvnntiUtu \o thr> kriowledfife of ti new truth ^ wbU^Ji 
new truth inelurks nil tTiiit WHS true in prttfUfim 
knowledge, while it tidds to it something more/ Thmf 
the cycles and epicycles in which, Uimffding Uf tlM 
Ptfi^emnic syster/i of ^^ifowrtny^ the pl*net# m6i<e4 
round tlfe e«rth, explnined tl»eir fnoiioh»f tot i\m 
Mtmi Mri. The Mep miide hy Copernkfti^ consliHeid 
in iMiopting this explftniition ^ iMMlng t<y ii ibe mw 
truth, th«^ tlie sun, tM the en/th, w«e the centre of 
the motK^s^ Kepler still retiiine^Jl the s«me tfXplMMP 
tion of the motions ; hut midffd ngftin the new trotb, 
thut the epicycloid m^4i//n, duly corrected, mi^^bt ti# 
oonceiire4 tis ellipticiil rtif/iioih Htteh i» eter tbe 
progremi^ of hurnun kiK/wle/lge, ret«inin($ oM irttibs^ 
in spit/!; '/f their miAfure with ettf^f ^ imd amiH^ 
ing them, wl^rre th^y tire ^tinwtAt?^^ hy trntMrn ^ 
tttw truths. The \mi tr fie d^'/ctrine contnin^ itll ibe 
prei^ious true 4)of^tttt^^ in i)m moMt general fenw^ 
Mid coniuittsf^ Uftft^jtf^p'ii the new i^eneml troib^ 

But in fter^enle^J Truth, tlj»e c«^ iis ne teis sii r ity 
dHSurtmi fffjtft fhid. Ti»e/e ffre tktelAtion ^MiUiim 
M tlie Tnith; »n/l f// this Trvlh, si(MAfi;e«(Jb^ 
tl»ou|^hl« ^A tff^t fiMtn^A H4fly ihfm$^ tbey rMiy ^ 
i^ek^ imd fii^hfAnA \u T>i*/t J^^f'ttmf lie rete«M^ 
€9onUifiM» »11 the t/»e iMj^^nnt^ whf^>h Cftff t^ Ml. 
HMed (/at of il< T)»e f#/i4 lEbvm of fbe Tr«4^ is^ 
iMTe^ Uiie mirM c)Om|inrehefMsiite iwd famJ u wea iittl/ liv 
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Science, earlier views, so far as they are true, are 
summed up in the latest Discovery. In Religion, 
later views are true, so far as they are derived from 
the original Revelation. If Christianity were a 
Science, additions might be made to it from time to 
time ; but as it is a Revelation, we can only have, 
from time to time, new expressions, arrangements, 
and combinations, of the same original fundamental 
Truths. 

728. We may, however, observe further, that 
the progress of moral and intellectual culture among 
men, and the changes which philosophical opinions 
undergo, may make it necessary, for the sake of a 
due apprehension of the truth, and for the sake of a 
mutual understanding among men, that the original 
and fundamental Truths of the Christian religion 
should be expressed in various manners, on various 
occasions, and at various times. Abstract terms, 
and especially those which contain a reference to 
the powers of the mind, the operations of thought, 
and the most general relations of things, derive their 
significance and force, in a great measure, from the 
prevalent systems of philosophy. Such terms are 
necessarily employed, in expressing the relation of 
man to God, and the facts which affect the religious 
condition of the human soul. Hence, it may be 
necessary to modify the expression of religious be- 
lief, in consequence of revolutions in philosophy, or 
other changes in the prevalent habits of thought. 
Statements, which, at one time, did not convey an 
erroneous meaning, may come to be assertions of 
errour ; if the significations of the terms which they 
involve be, in the course of years, so limited or en- 
larged, so defined and distinguished, that the state- 
ments declare. more or less than the truth. In such 
cases the Creed, or formal Declaration of Religious 
Belief^ may need to have some Articles added or 
altered. But it is to be remarked, that such addi* 

VOL. 11. L 
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tional Articles arc not additions to the matter, but 
corrections of the form, of the Creed. They do not 
denote the acceptance of Truths hitherto unknown, 
but the exclusion of Errours hitherto unnoticed. 
The Truths of Revelation are always the same ; 
but the means which man possesses, to express them 
without Errour, vary, as the habits of thought and 
of language vary ; and it has been possible, and 
being possible, it has been the Duty of the Church 
of Christ to make, from time to time, such altenu 
tions in her Creeds, that they might express, with 
more complete exclusion of Errour, the Truth a« 
revealed by God to man. 

729. Our Religious Belief is a part of that 
Religious Culture, of which we have spoken (565). 
A true apprehension of our relation to Grod, and of 
the conditions of his dealings with us, is the founda- 
tion and source of the Affections of Christian Piety, 
which we have already noticed. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CHRISTIAN EDIFICATION. 

730. As it is our business to seek a knowledge 
of Christian Truth, and to aim at Christian Dispon- 
tions for ourselves ; so is it our Duty, also, to en- 
deavour to impart these benefits to other persons. 
As it is (346) a Moral Duty to promote the Moral 
Progress of other men, as well as our own ; so is it 
a Christian duty to promote the Christian Progress 
of other men. Christian Love is a stronger motive 
for doing this than any other kind of benevolence 
can be ; and the Christian Progress of the Soul is a 
so much higher object to aim at, than mere moral 
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progress of the Mind, that it may very fitly excite 
men to more strenuous exertions. The Christian, 
who has made any progress in Christian knowledge 
and Christian dispositions, cannot help wishing that 
all other men should he as he is. He has received a 
Gospel of Good Tidings, which he must needs impart 
to all whom he loves; and this very Crospel has 
taught him to love all men. He would, if possible, 
communicate to every human creature the Call to 
Repentance, the Ofier of Pardon, the Light, the Pu- 
rification, the Hope, and the Joy, which he has, in a 
greater or less degree, found. 

731. This Christian desire impels men to teach 
Christian truths and Christian precepts, to those who 
are under their more immediate influence ; to their 
children, and their dependents. They bestow, on 
those who thus belong to them, Christian Education. 
They employ themselves in forming, in such persons, 
Christian Dispositions, and in unfolding their minds 
to the Truths of the Christian Revelation. But fur- 
ther ; the Christian is naturally impelled by Chris- 
tian love to endeavour to promote a Christian pro- 
gress, not only in those whose Education in some 
measure especially belongs to him, but also in all 
whom he has any oocasion of influencinff ; his neigh- 
hours, his fellow-citizens, the whole world, so far as 
his opportunities extend. He is bound to aim at the 
Christian improvement of those with whom he has 
intercourse ; to teach them, if by position or glAs he 
be especially qualified as a Christian Teacher : 
above all, to avoid doing or saying anything which 
may interfere with their Christian progress. 

This duty of mutual religious improvement and 
Christian culture is frequently enjoined in the Scrip, 
ture. (Eph. vi., 4), Parents are directed to bring 
yp their cluldren in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord, The Colossians are exhorted fCol. iii., 16), 
Let the word of Christ dweli in you richly.,., teaching 
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and admonishing one another. And Heb. iii., 13| 
Exhort one another daily,* (x.| 24), Let u* eonsid$r 
one another, to provoke unto love and good works. 
Thus the Christians were to exhort eaoh other to 
what was good ; to admonish and warn them who 
were in danger of transgression ; and if need werei 
to rebuke transgressors (1 Tim. v., 20). 

732. The notion of Mutual Instruction in Re- 
ligion so familiarly occurs in the writings of the 
Apostles, that the metaphor by which it is expressed 
no longer suggests the figure from which it was ori- 
ginally derived. A Christian's mind is edified, that 
is, literally, built up, by religious instruction : indeed 
the term instruction itself has, originally, nearly the 
same sense. Thus Acts xx., 32, The word of his 
grace is able to build you up. Col. ii., 7, Walk ye 
in Christ, rooted and built up in him. And in this 
sense, the term Edification (oUoi^ftti) is commonly 
used ; as 1 Cor. xiv., 3, He that prophesieth speaketh 
to edification,* 

733. As a necessary requisite of their common 
and mutual culture, it is the duty of Christians to 
preserve, unimpaired and pure, the Truth originally 
revealed through Christ. ^Jude 3), It was needful 
for me to write unto you ana exhort you that ye should 
earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered 
to the saints, St. Paul says to Timothy (2 Tim. i., 
10), Hold fast the form of sound words wMeh thou 
bast heard of me, in faith and love, which is in Christ 
Jesus. That good thing which was commiUed unis 
thee keep by the Holy Ghost which dwellelh in us. It 

* In other cases, however, the metaphor is diflerently tp« 
plied^ when mention is made of bailding up m Cbtifeb« itf t 
Dody of Christians ; as Rom. xr., 2i(J ; aad under this form of 
expression, the dnty is often enjoined ; as Eph, iv., WJ, Let 
no corrupt eommunUatum proceed out of your mouth, hut 
that which is good to the u$e of edifying {vfH •UnU^iip tm 
X^MSi). So Rom.ziv., 19 ; zr., 2, 1 Cor juv., d« i Tticw. v., IL 
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is plain that the good thing thus committedl to Chris- 
tian ministers was Christian Truth. So St. Paul 
again (1 Tim. i., 11 and 18), The glorious gospel of 
the blessed God which was committed to my trust,.,. 
This charge commit I unto thee^ son Timothy. And 
those who deviate from the truth of the Gospel, are 
spoken of with strong condemnation. Thus (Gal. i., 
7), There are some that trouble youy and would pre* 
vent the gospel of Christ, But though we, or an angel 
from heaven^ preach any other gospel than that ye have 
received^ let him be accursed : which condemnation he 
instantly and emphatically repeats (ver 9). St. Pe- 
ter says (2 Pet. ii., 1), There shall be falsd teachers 
among you who shall privily bring in damnable here- 
siesy even denying the Lord that bought them, St. 
John (2 John 10), If there come any man to you, and 
bring not this doctrine^ receive him not in your house, 
neither bid him God speed. 

Thus, as unbelief and false doctrine are calamities 
to our own souls, and, in that sense at least, trans- 
ffressions against ourselves ; the promulgation of 
false doctrine, or of unbelief among others, are evil 
done to them, and violations of Christian Duty. 

734. To this condemnation of religious unbe- 
lief and false doctrine, objections are sometimes 
urged of the following kind : That thus to declare 
one selected form of Opinion to be the only form 
which men can blamelessly entertain, is hurtful to 
the Progress of Truth ; for the Progress of Truth 
among men requires free Inquiry and Freedom of 
Opinion : that free Inquiry is a Right, and the Love 
of Truth a Duty ; both of which are infringed by 
proscribing certain condemned Opinions, since these 
may be the very Opinions to which the Love of 
Truth and the pursuit of Inquiry lead some men : 
that our supposition that our Opinions are true, and 
the contrary ones false, is mere assumption, which 
may with equal Right be made on the other side : 

l2 
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and that a condomnation of mon, founded upon thbi 
aiHumption, \h, iUnreihri^f unjuMt and unre««onabU* 

735. In reply wo Hay, that, in othitr aubjectff 
than RoHgion, men do not proooed on t^to aupponltkm 
that porions holding two oppoulUi Opinion* have oaoh 
an equal Right to auMume his Doctrine to be the true 
one : that on tho contrary, we go upon the «uppo»t' 
tion that there in Truth and Falniehood, a« well aa 
mere Opinion ; and we condemn the man who holda 
fal«e opinion*, witen Ite ban had the meana of know* 
ing the Truth. If a gc^ographer reanonii on the hypO' 
thc«i» that the r;art)i ia flat, not round ; if a phyaicUo 
gives hi» direction on the vuprKisltlon that a well' 
known [loiaonouM drug ia iiarmle»i»; we do not aay 
that he ia blanu:leMf, and has a Right to bia Opioioo, 
We think him foolinh and irrational ; and \(hm error 
lead to mwsU'mff we blame him a« criminal. In Ilka 
manner we go, and muMt go, ufion the auppoaitloD 
that, in Morality and Religion, aa well aa OMJgrapby 
and Physiology, there ia a Truth which it i« tba utu 
ty of every one to hold ; or, at least, without which 
hia Progress towards Truth is alt^igether ineompleta/ 
If a man st^/p short of this point, or turn aside in any 
other direction^ he must U$ in tlie wrong. Whether 
we call him culpable or unhappy, he l» at l«aat net 
moral and reUp^umH. And when he attempta to draw 
other people After him In hia error, we cannot abstaiil 
from condemning him. 

736. The belief in tlte coUmidencm of Virtue 
with Ifappiness, in the b/ng nm, AepetuU npon tka 
belief in (rfjd^n govemm/;nt //f tfie world; unA ihtm, 
thia belief is the fffunAaiUfn of M/>rality. Wttboot 
thia belief, the f>/rice^pti/>ns of l>uty, and of Hgbt afi4 
vrronf^f have no reality and no Pfrf!^, When we mty 
that lite Love of Truth ia a dutyf we cmnr^A ao mi 
denumd the word Truth, tf»at there s^iall be no Aoefc 
thing aa J>uty. If tlie l»ve of Truth be m Uvftff 
Tnah moat lociude the (!r/Ma4atJoo of tlae rmiity m 
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Duty ; which is, as we have said, the belief in Grod. 
And so, of the Right of free Inquiry ; there cannot 
be a Right of free Inquiry in such a sense, that In- 
quiry may lead to the result that nothing is right or 
wrong. If there be a Right of Inquiry, there must 
be some real basis of Rights ; which, without the 
belief in Grod, there cannot be. 

737. The general judgment of mankind has 
given its sanction to these views. As we have 
already said (405), men do not consider those per- 
sons to be blameless who hold immoral Principles : 
and in like manner, they have always bestowed 
strong condemnation on those persons who have 
rejected or opposed that belief in' Grod, which, in 
common apprehension, as in reality, is the necessary 
basis of Morality. Atheists have always been odious. 
The universal voice of human nature has pronounced 
condemnation on those who say, " There is no Grod." 
The Right and the Duty of Inquiry have always 
been asserted in vain, when Inquiry has led to this 
result. Men have constantly, and everywhere, felt 
that the Right and Duty of Inquiry could not be 
things more certain, than the being of God, who made 
them able to inquire and to conceive Duty.. And the 
Atheist has been regarded as a man who broke a 
universal and fundamental tie, by which all mankind 
are held together ; and hence has been looked upon 
as a common enemy. 

738. The mere belief in Grod, on grounds of 
Reason, is too vague and incomplete a doctrine to 
satisfy men. If there be a Creator and Moral 
Grovemor of the world, there must be also a Provi- 
dential Grovernment of the world. The History of 
Man must bear traces of the Mind of Grod. The first 
origin of man on earth, for instance, cannot be an 
event in the common course of things ; and we can 
easily conceive this origin of man to have been 
accompanied by something of the nature of a Reve- 
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lation. Men have everywhere felt, thoughtful men 
still feel, the need of something more than our natural 
powers afibrd, to purify and elevate their minds. 
To carry on the Moral Progress of man, the Ancient 
World needed to be transformed into the Modern 
World; but this could not take place by natural 
means. The Christian sees the only consistent and 
possible solution of these difficulties, in the Christian 
kevelation ; according to which the coming of Christ 
upon earth is the Central Point in the Providential 
History of the world ; giving definiteness to the 
relations of God and man ; and supplying the needs 
of man's spiritual nature. Thus, he sees, in Revealed 
Religion, the necessary completion of Natural Reli- 
gion ; and is compelled to look upon the infidel, who 
does not believe in Christ, as believing in Grod to no 
purpose. The Christian judges, as we have already 
said, that such unbelief is either a violation of Duty, 
or a calamity which produces the same effect upon 
the person's mind as a transgression of Duty ; since, 
without a belief in Christ, a man cannot have the 
benefits which Christ's coming brings to believers. 
And the promulgation of such infidel docfrines, he 
deems to be a heavy calamity to those who fall 
under such influence. The tie of a common belief 
in God is, among Christians, identified with the tie of 
a common belief in Christ ; and hence, he who denies 
the truth of the Christian Revelation, is necessarily 
looked upon in nearly the same light as the Atheist. 
789. It by no means follows, that we check or 
limit the Progress of Speculative Truth among men, 
when we condemn the denial of certain fundamental 
Principles which are assumed in the very idea of 
Speculative Truth. Such Principles are these :— 
that there is a diffcrcnoe of true and false ; a dis- 
tinction of right and wrong ; that there is a God who 
gives reality to that distinction ; that there is a duty 
of unlimited progress towards what is right* These 
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doctrines being assumed as steadfast and unquestion- 
able, there is still abundant room for Inquiry ; and 
for various views to which Inquiry may lead. The 
wide space between General Principles and Special 
Instances, is occupied by a region of obscurity and 
confusion, in which we need all the clearness which 
we can give to our intermediate chain of conceptions, 
in order that our reasonings may bo coherent and 
conclusive. Difierent minds may form such chains 
of conceptions, various, yet each consistent with 
itself; and depending for their variety, only upon 
different kinds of intellect and of intellectual culture. 
It is our business to seek to establish such a clear 
and firm connexion among our thoughts. It is a part 
of the Duty of Intellectual Culture, of which we 
formerly spoke (342). The pursuit of speculative 
Truth, under the conditions already stated, and in 
proportion to our powers and habits of speculation, 
is a part of the life of a good man. He must think, 
as well as feel. As we have said (338 and 446), it 
18 his duty to act and to think rationally ; and what 
is rational thought, he can know only, by carefully 
unfolding his Reason. So far as he really arrives at 
Speculative Truth, he will see more distinctly the 
Supreme Law of his Being, and will have increased 
means of conforming to it. It is his business constantly 
to aim at Truth ; and his Progress towards Truth, 
like his Progress towards Moral Perfection, can never 
rightly have an end. Hence, if any one were to 
argue that the opinions to which he had been led 
must be blameless, since he had done all he could to 
arrive at truth ; we should reply, that a man has 
never done all he can to arrive at Truth ; that every 
man should go on to the end of his life, constantly en- 
deavouring to obtain a clearer and clearer view of the 
Truths, on which his Duty depends ; and that his re- 
nouncing this task, and making up his mind that he has 
done all which he needs to do, is itself a Transgression 
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ofPiity, wi)i(^li prnv^ntfl iiis Krrour ftiid Ignomnce 
from lifin^ hliun^lfAM. 

740. Tim liifjiiiry nftf^r flin Truths which are 
oonnocUid with Mortility nrid lldlgimit trniHt bfv oori' 
<lu(}tf!(l in tt Mrrhuff find rarnrtit {\\n\ioH\iUm* To bring 
t*) thn tn«l< liny Npirit of lovily, or of roady-rniiflo 
contnni|it for ihn dortrinrw who«fj Truth wo hlivo to 
oxftminn, jm to trifln with or pnrvnrtour Duty. Huch 
A Mpirit rnaknM onr inr|Miry worthlnftfi ; And nifty 
nmkn wn both rninchlnvoijfl nnrl onlpabln in thn in- 
flumion whi(!h wn fixnrt ti|K;n oth*ir«. Jifjvlly or 
llidioiiln, whioh liiin liny tini^n of irnploty^ \n A niont 
f^rnvo rjllnnon ; irnplyin^jr tho Abminco of All (\m 
Approriatiori r)f tiio iinportnnoo of rnlii^lon ' And ftuch 
bMliiivifMir in thn morn plainly oiilpAbln, InAflrniich ah 
i\\i^ Mpirit of Levity and Ridicule \n innonftifit<*nt with 
cairn and candid Inrjiiiry. Am wn havn MAid (847), 
Kidi<niln implinn that thn objnot ridiciiTod \n compArml 
with wmu^ standard) and in donniod m ^(lAringlv 
bnlow tlio Mandard, an to make (;ompari»oTi Abnurd. 
To ridioiiln llnli^jrioim Opinionfl, i» to tako for grAnt^l 
that thny am unworthy of Mnrioun nxAmiuAtion. To 
ridicMilo ll^di^ioun Opinions, d<mfl not provn, fmt 
ANftumnft thfdr falflity. Ridic/Ulo Ia no tnfitt nithnr of 
truth, or faln^dK^ofl, in thn opinion ridiculmj ; but \i \n 
a tnnt of Af«f«umpti/in, comhinnd with lovity, In the 
|mr«on who w; nwns It. Ynt «u(di amumplion oftiin 
cArrinn away with it by f«ynipathy thn wnAknr kind 
of Intnllm'/tN, and pnt» thnm out of thn frAmo of mind 
in which thny cAn attend to snriouft \n(\x\\Ty» RidiciilA 
oflien inHunncnn rnnri rfiorc than artfumnnt ; And is 
m^}Ti^ rliffifMilt to reply to ; bccauAn thn rnplicAnt hA0 
fir«t to overcome the fenlin^ of (/ontnmpf, in tba 
nxprewion of which the f(;rce of Ridiculfv dwnlb. 
Hut \h'\H feelin(( of (Contempt is not rcAlly Any A/lvAno6 
t/>wardn A dineernmenf of 'rruth. It mAy lie AMurnml 
on the Mi/le (»f pAli^#»hoo<I Aft well a.«i of Truth. It mAy 
bA communicAtod f>y tiympAthy, by the plAy of fAnoy, 
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the ambiguities of language, and the fallacies of 
shallow thinking in favour of what is false, as well as 
of what is true. Hence, even those Moralists who 
allow an unlimited Freedom to the Inquiry after 
speculative Truth, still condemn the use of Ridicule 
with regard to religious Doctrines. To employ Jests 
and Grotesque images, Sarcasms and Sneers, on 
such subjects, is to intoxicate men, while we are 
leading them among the most difficult and dangerous 
paths. 

741. As implying a degree of Levity, the fa- 
miliar mention of the deeper matters which belong 
to Religion is not without evil. For the deeper mat- 
ters of Religion cannot be properly apprehended 
and meditated upon, without a degree of reflection 
and abstraction, which is inconsistent with familiar 
mention of them. This is especially the case with 
the Idea of Grod. The thought of God, the Author 
of Duty, the £nd of Hope, the ever-guiding Intelli- 
gence of the world, the ever-present Witness of our 
Thoughts, our Holy Lawgiver, our Righteous Judge ; 
cannot fitly be called up in our minds, without be- 
ing detained a moment, as the object of Reverence. 
To turn our thoughts towards God, is almost to 
address ourselves to him ; and we are not thought- 
lessly to use words which may make this demand 
upon us. 

742. Hence a good man will employ the Name 
of Grod cautiously and sparingly in his speech ; and 
will never introduce it on any slight occasion, or in 
any trifling spirit. Still less will he employ it as an 
indication of some confused vehemence or reckless 
fierceness in his thoughts ; as is done in common 
Profane Swearing, Such are the dictates of Natural 
Piety. They are confirmed by being enjoined by 
Grod himself, in one of the Ten Commandments given 
to the Israelites. Thou shalt not take the Name of the 
Lord ihy God in vain/for the Lord will not hold Mm 
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guiliUss thai takeik hU ^ame m torn. And thin ii 
further indksMted in the teaching of Christ (Matth. T», 
95). For the Jews had Apparently applied the eoni' 
mandment to the name JEBorAB only: but Christ 
extendi it to every expression, in which the thotigbt 
of God ia virtually referred to, / sap utUo you^ 
Swear not at all; neiiher by heaven^ far U i$ God's 
throne ; nor by the earth, for it is his footstool ; 
neilher by Jerusalem, for it is the city of the Chreat 
King. 

743. All the Duties of which we have been 
speaking rnay be included in the term Christian 
Mdijicalionf of which we have already spoken. Bat 
it is the Christian's duty to edify or communicate 
religious instruction to those arriund him, in a laiger 
sense* The Ix^ly of Christians who are io the world 
at every period, have it for their business to diffuse, 
to the whole world, the knowledge and the spirit of 
Christ ; as the first Disciples, in their time, had this 
for their business. The true Disciples of Christ are 
always a Churchy an Ecclesia, a Body called out of 
the great body of the world ; not only to be them- 
selves brought to God, but to bring all men to God. 
Tliey are always the Halt of the earth ; the lilement 
hv which it is to tie preserved from corruption. 
Every C/hristian is bound to labour to make other 
men truly ChriNtianM^ as far as his influence ex« 
tends : — first, as we have said, his family and neigh- 
bours ; next, his nation ; and then the whole of man- 
kind — the whole Human Family of his Brethren. 
Every Christian, and every Community of Chris- 
tians, so far as they possess this Christian spirit, will 
be led to look up<m themselves as Christian Mission^ 
arieSf whose business it is to imoart to all men Reli- 
gious Truth. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

CHRISTIAN ORDINANCES IN GENERAL. 

744. Wb have already (591) spoken of Chris- 
tiaa Ordinances ; namely, certain habitual formal 
and social acts by which members of the Church 
acquire and express their Union with the Church, 
the Blessings and- Privileges which this union pro- 
duces, and the Emotions and Afiections to which 
their Christian condition gives rise. As such Ordi- 
nances, we have mentioned Baptism, the Lord's Sup^ 
pert Prayer and Praise, Profession of Faith and 
Preaching. These Ordinances involve the appoint- 
ment of sacred times, as the Lord's Day, and other 
Christian Festivals, and of sacred Places and Forms, 
Besides these Ordinances, which belong to the uni- 
versal course of Christian life. Christian doctrines 
give to Marriage, and to Death, a religious aspect 
which is expressed by Religious Acts accompanying 
each event ; and thus the Religious Solemnization of 
Marriages and Fttnerals may also be looked upon aa 
Christian Ordinances. Oaths are necessarily, as we 
have seen, Religious Acts ; and therefore, in a 
Christian community, are a Christian Ordinance. 
Finally, the appointment of an Order of men for the 
purposes of Religious Ministration and Religious 
Teaching, and the mode of Admission into this Order, 
are also Christian Ordinances. 

745. The use of Christian Ordinances is a Du* 
ty binding upon every Christian ; for they are the 
means of a Christian's finding in Religion that sup- 
port which Morality needs, and those Blessings and 
Privileges which Christianity offers to Christians. 

746. Hence it is proper to show separately, 
with regard to the Ordinances which have been 
mentiorody that they are Christian Ordinances, in the 
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form in which they are appointed to be ohtenred in 
thiji country. It belongs to the Religious Teacher to 
in»i«t, in a rnore especial manner, upon the Spiritual 
Efficacy (59tj) of these Ordinances. We consider 
them as a portion of the Rule of Christian Duty, in 
which they are necessarily included. 

747. The Supreme Rule of Christian Duty, 
with regard to Ordinances, is the same as with re- 
card to everything else : — the Will of God. This 
Will, however made known to Christians, is, as we 
have said (654), the Christian Rule of Conscience. 
But the Rules of Christian Duty, with regard to Or- 
dinances, cannot he collected from Scripture in the 
same manner as the Precepts of Christian Morality : 
for Rules for Christian Ordinances, as to their Form, 
are not given in the Scriptures. Hence we must 
collect the Will of God respecting Ordinances from 
other sources. 

Of such sources, there are four principal ones, 
which we shall term ; Natural Fiety ; Early JRfve- 
latum; Apostolic Institution; and Catholic Tradi- 
tion, 

748. We have seen (074) that Public Worship 
of the Deity is pointed out as a Duty by the Dictates 
of Natural Piety : and that Public Worship involves 
the establishment of Sacred Times, Sacred Places, 
and Riiligious Ceremonies. Hence it has been, by 
some Christian writ/irs, reckoned as among the dic- 
tates of Natural Piety, that God should be worship- 
ped in a Hf>ecial and marked manner, at the recur- 
rence of certain fixed intervals of time ; as, every 
morning, every seventh day, every tenth day, every 
month. Certain it is, that such an usage nas pre- 
vaih^l very exl'jnMJv<;ly, we might almost say uni- 
voffially, among riationH in all agcH. So has also the 
celebration of annual fcfstivals, having a reference to 
the annual phenomena of the seasons, or to some his- 
torical event. With regard to some of these observ- 
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ances, as the cycle of seven days, they are found to 
be so widely diffused in the remotest antiquity, that 
some persons have judged them to be traces of some 
Revelation made by Grod to man, in the early period 
of the world's history ; and before that dispersion of 
the human race by which they were separated into 
nations. 

749. But of Revelations previous to the com- 
ing of Christ, we have no authoritative account ex- 
cept the Old Testament. The Law of Moses, de- 
livered in the Old Testament, contains a very large 
and detailed body of Precepts, concerning Religious 
Observances ; concerning Ceremonies and Sacrifices, 
Sacred Places and Times. These were delivered 
to the Jews ; and were observed by the Jews, with 
more or less modification, till the coming of Christ. 
It is proper to consider how far these Precepts may 
be regarded as guides for the Christian Church, in 
the regulation of its ordinances. 

750. The Old Testament has a high claim 
upon the reverence of Christians. The Revelation 
of Christ is founded upon, and is the sequel to, the 
Revelations of which the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment contain the record. Christ and his Apostles, 
in their teaching, recognize and confirm the author- 
ity of Moses and the prophets ; and the precepts of 
Christian morality are often delivered in the way of 
a commentary upon the Law of Moses. The Jew- 
ish prophets predicted the coming of Christ, the 
promised Messiah ; and by their predictions pre- 
pared men for the reception of his teaching. The 
connexion between the Jewish Laws and the Chris- 
tian Doctrines was so close, that at first, a great 
number of the Jewish Christians held the whole 
Law of Moses to be binding on Christians, even as 
to ceremonies ; for instance, circumcision, meats, 
sabbath-days, new moons, and the like. This opinion 
was rejected by the teachers of genuine Christianity. 
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St. Paul argues earnestly against it. The main 
tendency of his Epistle to the Galatians, for instancei 
is to prove (Gal. ii., 16), That a man is not justified 
by the works of the Law of Moses, but by the faith of 
Jesus Christ* This he urges especially against the 
necessity of circumcision. But he applies it also to 
ceremonies in general, lie tells the Colossians (ii., 
14), that Christ blotted out the handwriting of or- 
dinances ; and in connexion with this, exhorts them : 
Let no man therefore judge you in meat or in drink, 
or in respect of a holy-day^ or of the new moony or 
of the sabbath-days, which are a shadow of things to 
come, but the body is of Christ, Hence it is plain 
that even the Jews who became Christians, were not 
bound by the Mosaic ordinances : other nations were 
never bound by them, cither before or after the 
coming of Christ. 

761. But through the ordinances of Moses be 
not binding on us ; yet, inasmuch as ihey were part 
of a divine revelation, they may serve, in tome de- 
gree, as a guide to Christians ; since they truly ex- 
hibit modes in which God, the Giver alike of the 
Mosaic and of the Christian dispensation, was will- 
ing to be worshipped. And this is especially appli* 
cable, in cases which the reason for the ordinance 
applies alike to Jews and Christians ; as in the fixa- 
tion of times and places of religious assemblies. 
To which we may add, that the existence of the 
Jewish Observances, in the time of Christ and the 
Apostles, exercised an influence in the determina- 
tion of the Christian Ordinances, as we see in the 
cases of the Lord's day, Easter, and Whitsuntide. 

752. In some instances, the Jewish ordinances 
were, as we learn from Christ and his Apostles, in- 
tended by God to prefigure the events of the Chris- 
tian Revelation ; and therefore ceased, by the rea- 
son of the case, when those events had occurred* 
This is implied by what is said of Jewish ordinances 
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(Col. ii., 17), tJiat they are a shadow of tilings to 
come ; hit the substance is of Christ, So also Heb. 
z., 1. In this Epistle to the Hebrews, we are taught 
that Christ was prefigured, both by the Jewish High 
priest, and by the sacrifices which the High priest 
offered ; and especially, by the sacrifice of the Pas- 
chal Lamb (1 Cor. v., 7) : Christ our Passover is 
sacrificed for us, 

753. This sacrifice, in the person of Jesus 
Christ, was offered at the time of the Jewish Pass- 
over ; and hence, the annual commemoration of the 
death of Christ has continued the Paschal feast from 
the Jewish to the Christian Church ; and it has from 
the first been observed by Christians. A conse- 
quence of this connexion of the Christian Easter 
with the Jewish Pascha is, that the time of Easter 
is made to depend upon the time of full moon, as 
that of the Jewish festival did ; instead of being 
kept on a fixed day in the year, like other festival 
of the Christian Church. 

754. The Pentecost^ another of the three great 
annual festivals of the Jews, the fiftieth day afler 
the Passover, was also rendered memorable among 
Christians. On that day the Holy Ghost, promised 
by Jesus Christ to his disciples, as the Comforter 
who should come to them afler his departure, de- 
scended in an especial manner upon them, when 
they were assembled together ; and gave them the 
endowments which enabled them to diffuse the belief 
in Christ throughout the world. Hence this Jewish 
festival also is adopted into the Christian church ; 
it bears the name of Whitsuntide. 

755r The relation of the hordes Bay of Chris- 
tians to the sabbath of the Jews will require a spe- 
cial consideration. Besides the Lord's day, there 
are other Christian Ordinances which prevail among 
Christians, and of which we shall say a few words ; 
namely, the Sacredness of Places, Forms of Wor- 

*m2 
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ship, Baptism, the Lord's Supper, Marriage, Funeral 
Rites, Oaths, the Character and Appointment of 
Ministers of Religion. 

756. As the State, the Jural Communityi i« 
the proper Authority for regulating the forms of 
Civil Institutions, so the Church, the Religious Com. 
munity, is the proper Authority for regulating the 
forms of Religious Ordinances. As we must find 
the determination of what is right, as to political in- 
stitutions, in the history of the State, we must find 
the determination of what is right as to Christian 
Ordinances, in the history of the Christian Church. 
As, in the State, we refer to a certain fundamental 
and original scheme of our institutions, the Consti- 
tution, on which we look with reverence, and by 
whose spirit we seek to be guided ; so in the Church, 
we refer to a certain fundamental and original 
scheme of ordinances. Apostolic Institutions ; to 
which we look with reverence, and by which we 
wish to be guided, so far as the spirit of the times 
and the altered forms of life will allow us. 

The Evidence of Apostolic Institutions must be 
found in the New Testament; and this Evidence, 
so far as we fmd it, is a most important guide for 
the forms of Christian Ordinances. 

767. But there is a very remarkable distinc- 
tion to be noticed between Civil Institutions and 
Christian Ordinances, as to the Authority by which 
their form is determined. States are many : and 
each State has its separate Authority, for determin- 
ing its own institutions ; but the Church, in some 
senses at least, is one ; it is a single body, of which 
Christ is the Head. There is a tjniversal or Catho- 
lie Church, composed of the true Christians of all 
lands. Their separation of nationality is melted 
away by their spiritual union. There are Ordin- 
ances which belong to them in common, in. virtue of 
this union. And these Ordinancesi in spite of the 
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separate channels in which their national histories 
have run, have been derived to them all, from the 
primitive times of the Christian Church, by Catholic 
Tradition, or Universal Christian Usage. 

What Ordinances can, and what cannot, be shown 
to be derived from Apostolical Institution by Catholic 
Tradition, is a question which has been disputed 
among Christians ; but all have agreed that those 
Ordinances which are supported by Apostolical In- 
stitution and Catholic Tradition, are Ordinances es- 
tablished by the Authority of the Christian Church, 
and therefore Duties for all Christian men. 

758. There are, in every community of Chris- 
tians, forms and details of Ordinances which are not 
regulated by Catholic and Apostolic Usage, but by 
some special authority belonging to the community. 
Every Christian nation has such an authority be- 
longing to it ; and this Authority is the National 
Church. 

We must now consider certain Ordinances spe- 
cially. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE LORD'S DAY. 

759. The observation of the First Day of the 
Week, as a day especially appropriated to worship 
and religious employments, is a Christian Ordinance 
which is supported by all the four grounds of which 
we have spoken ; Natural Piety, Early Revelation, 
Apostolic Institution, and Catholic Usage. As we 
have already stated, it has been recognized as one of 
the dictates of Natural Piety that there should be 
stated times for the public woiship of God, and this 
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hhn hPtrh m<inif4»^f>d in th^ pfftctio^ fA All Mitk>M» 
T^A pc/rrkm of tirrm «^ n^rt in tWtn m*nn67» in tM 
MVAlftfiiWi (ft (ifffVn will niA/le to f>>« iawn, whh trtfttf 
m^.vf^nth f\tiy ; thp Hftyp.nth Vny hp/ma th* Sahhaih, of 
dny fyf fpM. in thin cft^w^ th^ ru)^^ by which rerftUp 
ti//n h«A fixp.f\, whnt nnUitH] piftty lftAir#T« urKl«t«rmi' 
nftt#i, hAA A ftpiC!/;!*] ^roim/l of atith/>rft)r for os^ in 
that th^ TP.H^m givftn fr^r tJM» h/^^Kl/zmftdal cycl« i« 
t«L)ifl for ftll rrmnkin/l, ftft w^M nn fttt tbo i^WA : nunrn^ 
ly, thflt O^kI o.fpMiM \\}fi w(tf\t\ in mx (\hyn^ uw\ r€»U 
ed fm Ihe np.vf/nth titty. TJm? firrt (/hrifttiinn w«f« in 
thfj prft/;ti<;ft of ii«sffirrrMinj( f<;f fftli^ioiw p\%r\/trmnf on 
ihfi first /Uy of ihf) w^f^k, thfl rlay of (yhr)M*n fffnuf' 
rftctiori. Wa hftv^ variofj** ntA'iCfiH of AMf^mMii)* of 
ihp tl'mvAifhn oil Omt /lay ; Ut/hn xx<, 1(1. AotAif., I ; 
XX., 7. I (>;r. xvi., 2)» llm day waa fsnWetl the 
lyipfrs Day ; fhiiA (Rfiv. i., 10), / w/iii in thr. Spirii 
m the ImtVn dtiy (h tn ni,ptMn'Ti hfttp'f), 'J^lm Ix#rdV Day 
irra/lfially mitit;f'f^(Uit\ iff thn aacr/i/lnfiaa wfiiob tfw 
iewiflh Hahhath had Ujforo ]KmnpfmPnU Wh^n w« 
pass frfim th« Nf^w 'IVfttarnftnt to aii/;rmf!dlrfg Chria« 
tiari writfjrfl, wn find difltifKJt nf/1i';«» of thla iinirnraal 
C*hri<»tiari umup. Thiw Justin Martyr, in tfw Mwj/7n/l 
CJentii ry (ApoT. /r., p. (IH), On /A/? ////j^ which U called 
SuTtdnp (tji tfiD h^fnn htyvittpp hfttpit) ihcrc ijf nn (Mscmhlp 
of Uw^p, mho a hide in thnfieldn or in the cily^ njul ifyi 
ntrrr'tfiue^ of the Aponllrt^ are rmd, and the writings 
of the prophetn ; and hfl ftfatnw, a* tho rnamm of thm 
ohq^rvanrjp, that thry thiiti rrlehrate the day on which 
God rliHded the light from the tlarknr^/if ttnd Chrittl 
rttne from the deod. IVrliillian roroinninnda i)m oh* 
»prvam?p nf the day in tir/iRfl of fK^rannntion, after tha 
momier of the Apotitirn, who were protected 1/y their 
foith. I'VoHi thiq poriod, fhprn is no difTHjulty hi 
trafirij/ ffif» Uhqnrvnnfjn of \\\p. fiord*« day, aa a Ca- 
thollfj Mqa(£f» of \\\p C^hriqflnri f.'hnr'jh. 

700. 'V\\p. .fnwiqh Hahhttth wa« an ordinance 
of \)Mm Authority, Imitig apprjintmi in the Fourth 
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of the T^i Commandments. Some Christian writers 
have identified the Lord's Day with the Jewish Sah- 
bath ; and, asserting the Fourth Commandment to be 
binding on Christians, have claimed Divine authority 
for the Christian Sabbath ; while other writers, deny- 
ing that the Sabbath is thus commanded to Chris- 
tians, have pronounced the Lord's Day a mere hu- 
man law. We have seen that the Lord's Day is a 
Catholic and Apostolic Ordinance; resting in part 
also upon the Jewish Revelation. Such an Ordinance 
may be conceived as having something intermediate 
between an entirely divine and a merely human au- 
thority. We shall therefore make a few remarks 
upon the two extreme opinions just stated. 

761. We have already said that Christ and his 
Apostles taught, clearly and emphatically, that the 
Jewish ordinances were blotted out by the Christian 
revelation. We may add that the Sabbath-days are 
expressly mentioned (Col. ii., 16), in the enumera- 
tion of things in respect of which the Christians were 
not to be judged. Christ taught (Matth. xii., 1. 
Mark il., 23. Luke vi., 1), The Sabbath was made 
for man, and not man for the Sabbath ; and that the 
Son of man is Lord also of the Sabbath. So (John 
v., 17) he claimed authority over the Sabbath, as 
being the Son of God. Some Christian writers think 
that when Christ (John v.) not only cured the 
sick man at the pool of Bethesda, on the Sabbath- 
day, but bade him carry his bed ; and when (John 
ix.) he not only restored the blind man to sight, but 
made clay on the Sabbath-day ; he purposely vio- 
lated the traditional rules of the Jewish Sabbath, thus 
asserting his Divine authority. But however this be, 
he appears to have especially chosen the Sabbath, as 
the occasion through which he was to show that the 
Spirit of Ordinances is of more importance than the 
Letter ; and that he had the power to abolish mere 
Ordinances. 
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762. It is sometimes ursed, that the Fourth of 
tho Ten Commandments must bo binding upon Chris- 
tians because the othor Nine are so. But to this we re- 
ply, that tho Ten Commandments are not binding upon 
Christians because they are parts of the Law of 
Moses, but because they are parts of tho Moral Law. 
Thou shah not steal ; thou shall not kill ; thou shall 
not commit adultery ; are precepts which do not de- 
rive their authority from any special command, but 
from the moral nature which God has given to man. 
There are parts of the Ten Commandments, which 
are merely arbitrary, or local, or temporary, and ap- 
ply only to tho ancient Jews. Such is tho reason 
given for the Fifth Command ; that thy days may he 
long in the land which the Lord thy God shall give 
thee ; such is tho command of absolute abstinence 
from labour on the Sabbath ; such is the selection of 
the seventh day of the week for tho day of rest, if 
that selection is really included in tho Command. 

763. I do not know that any Christian moral- 
ists hold that the Mosaical Form of the Sabbath Or- 
dinance is binding upon Christians. From the firsti 
and in all ages, the Lord's Day of the Christian 
Church has been observed in a manner quite differ- 
ent from the Sabbatical Observances of the Jews. 
The sum of the Mosaic command is Rest from la- 
bour; and though Reading of the Scripture and 
Public Worship grew out of this, these are no part 
of the Law. The strictness with which this com- 
mand of Rest was intended to be enforced, appoan 
from the narration in the iiftoonth chapter of the 
book of Numbers ; respecting tho man who, while 
the Israelites were in tho wilderness, was put to 
death for feathering sticks on the Sabbath-day. In 
the Christian observance of tho Lord's Day, on the 
contrary. Assemblies for the purpose of lleligious 
Instruction, Worship, Prayer, and Works of JBene- 
volence, were, from the first, the main point. It if 
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very improbable that the first Christians, living con" 
stantly among the Jews, abstained from working and 
travelling on the first day of the week. We find 
(Acts xiii., 42 ; xvi., 13 ; xviii., 4) that St. Paul was 
in the habit of preaching on the seventh day of the 
week ; thus conforming his habits of religious teach- 
ing to those of the Jews. 

764. But if the Sabbath be not, for us, an or- 
dinance resting on Divine Command, it is also not 
properly described as an ordinance peculiarly in- 
tended for the Jews. It is not only a Christian Or- 
dinance of Catholic and Apostolic Authority, but is 
also recommended to the Christian Church by the 
manner in which it is spoken of in the Old Testa- 
ment. The reason given for the religious observ- 
ance of one day in seven; that God created the 
world in six days, and rested on the seventh day ; 
equally concerns all nations. The institution of 
the Sabbath by Divine Authority, is mentioned in 
connexion with the account of the Creation; and 
long before the Jews as a sq^arate people are spoken 
of. (Gren. ii., 3), And God blessed the seventh day, 
and sanctified it ; because that in it he had rested from 
all Ms tDork which God created and made. This 
notice must strongly recommend the religious ob- 
servance of a seventh day to all, who receive the 
Old Testament as an authoritative account of God's 
revealed will. And this remark would be applica- 
ble, even if we were to allow, as Dr. Paley con- 
tends, that the Sabbath was not observed by the Pa- 
triarchs before the time of Moses, and was instituted 
for the first time in the wilderness. But in reality 
this opinion appears to be untenable, as we shall en- 
deavour to show. 

765. In the sixteenth chapter of Exodus, we 
have the account referred to by Paley, which ap- 
pears to him to contain the actual institution of the 
Sabbath. He quotes verse 23» in which Moses says 
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to fb<i tuhfA n( torft^l, whn dtttnn ttHrl UjW hirtt iblit 
tim pfirmtrt i/Atlmrml a dnulit^ quAtilMy af tnunn^ m 
tim aIjkiIi fUy^ Y'A/« /at M/t/ whinh llifi ItnM hnlh Mttid, 
T^-ffitttfffw in iht* frMl tff ihn hoff^ Sahbnih uni*f ih§ 
Lttf/L Ntiw if (iflMMMt ^M(ft|fA tint}(«f«i tlmt iUitt in 

\ttti\mt*r\^ A ri^w Onl)rmm<M« U in iM n imnm^tiA, 
but tt rnAf9/iM r^r whftt httfl hiipp^ni^il, ^iv^fi by f^fff.- 
rin^« MA If woiilfl t*t*pm, ut ^fitmihUm km^n, AU 
ft*tti\y, III yt^rt^ ^4 All liMDoAilMii \mtl wmt tit\irt*n (if n 
t\\n'f*tf*ttfm t*t^inUUf*hp*t\ Imfwi^^ii i\m j^v^nfb ilny uttA 
crtlmr Hfiyft, 7V/« /w//*// tifihl, If nhrtU fittmn h ptiM^f 
ihaf tfu ihn mMH tttty ihrp nhftll pfppttfft ihiii whKh 
ihcy bring in j tittfi U Mka// ht* iwirn hm mufh tm th^p 

\t\f*f iiiifl WAft r^iiiArk^fl hy flm riilftrAi // ^/ifify# i^ 
pfiMtf thai tm Ihf tiinfk rlttif thpy unlh^rrti iwka nif mu^h 
brradi , » And thn tuhrn of ihfi tntifffffftiilm mm§ 
md Udd MffMfi/, 

700« III fltr* Mr^AlM iiArrAf}yi=f lipmlf^ fh«rf^frrf«i 
wn ti^fiUi iff bAvr< tt\\t\ftmf* fbAf i\mii)mtifftkmm tffi)w 
HAbbAfIt by fb^ l^fA^Df^A )ii fbn wiUittfmmi, ifnHw4i^ 
uip\y ttft^f fb^lf i\f^\ttttutft* frnm Kfifpit waa mi 
A ii^w ihUit^t W« bAv« Alft^i, frnm ti^imf tjUHrUffnf 
tffitintttm Afroiifjly (HmhtnmUfty nf fh^ tipUtUtttf fbAf 
Ibft f/l«i»f»rvAi»fftt of fb« ft0Vf«nfb titty tnut4 bAV« b«#ft 
kiK/wit Ut \\m l^rA^llfM^ III K^tytH, A juAiahm ttn^ 

filmil wfif^f, lHniltt'9i9Ui*^t l^» bif» /llMofy (***tH„ i«l), 

§lv*«A Alt AODoiiiii of fbn ofj(/||i of fbff HAfiM^A yf Ib^^ 
AVrt of tb^ w^ftk, "Tbw |/rAi<M«w/' b« AAyw, ♦**yf 
fmmrUw iUt* tittyt* of fb^ wn^k fo fb^ A^Vf^ii AfAf« 
m\M rlAn^fft, Ar/zo^ aioodi/ f)i^ KttyifiJAiiAi aimI bA« 
Alr^Afly A^fr^Af) fbroo^rb «*v«>rv pop)fS| ftMiM|{b Jl h 

tufi Urnni piff Ut <»Ay, f*iut'.f if bo^^Aiir ll« iU^ \wt^ 
m^piU Ut ^A|/1a)ii Ib^ r«vA(9'/oA wby \\m ilAyA Af«« fiAmM 
rAApAifiiv^lv Aft^f Om Mmiii \\m Mfmtf Mai'Ai M«(f' 
oury, iyt^fwr, Vaiiua, fteiurni Ati4 ib« riifMi#k^ 
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that a week of seven days, named respectively afler 
the Sun, Moon, and Planets, was very widely dif- 
fused in ancient times, is confirmed by what we 
know from other countries. The week was in use, 
not only among the Arabians and Assyrians, but 
also in India, and in China. The Week is, say 
astronomers (as Bailly and Laplace), the most an- 
cient monument of astronomical knowledge. 

767. An usage thus common to Egypt, India, 
and China, may have been derived from the Patri- 
archs of the Jewish race ; but, at any rate, it must 
be supposed to have originated before the historical 
periods of those nations ; and therefore, must have 
existed in Egypt at the time of the residence of the 
Israelites in that country. When they departed out 
of Egypt, and began to traverse the wilderness, it is 
possible that the common people, as a matter of 
habit, reckoned upon a rest on the seventh day, and 
acted accordingly. If a conjecture may be here 
allowed, we might perhaps say, that the rulers of 
the congregation, who knew that their nation was 
under a general obligation to reject the superstitions 
of the Egyptians, conceived that this was one of 
them, knowing the day of rest to be dedicated to one 
of their deities. They referred the matter to Moses, 
who informed them that the true Grod had appointed 
this rest, though observed also among idolators ; and 
his injunctions, to retain the observance, were con- 
firmed and sanctioned by the mode in which the 
supply of the food from heaven was dispensed to the 
people. 

The rest of the seventh day, then, has an origin 
earlier than the laws delivered to the Israelites 
through Moses, and may, with some probability, be 
considered a remnant of an earlier Revelation. 

768. The religious observance of the Lord's 
Day is, thus, not only of Catholic and Apostolic 
Authority, but is also recommended to us by its ori-- 

VOL. II. 10 
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gin in an earlier Revelation. For the Form of such 
observance, the proper guide is, as we have said, the 
authority and usage of the Christian Church. Chris- 
tians are bound to conform to Rules established by 
the Church, as they are bound to conform to the 
Laws of the State. In the one case, as in the other, 
the positive historical Definition of the general duty 
is binding upon the Conscience. 

769. Hence, in points on which the evidence 
of Apostolic and Catholic usage is complete^ a Chris- 
tian, or a body of'Ciiristians, have no liberty to alter 
the mode of observance. As an example of this, it 
appears to be inconsistent with Christian duty for 
any community to alter the day of special religious 
observances, from the first, to any other day of the 
week ; as Calvin is said to have suggested to the 
city of Geneva to do, in order that they might show 
their Christian liberty with regard to ordinances. If 
to do this were within the limits of Christian liberty, 
it would likewise be so, to alter the period of the 
recurrence of the day, and to observe every fifth 
day ; or every tenth, as was appointed in France 
when Christianity was publicly rejected. 

770. Christians are thus bound to observe the 
first day of the week ; and by the universal and 
original usage of the Church, to observe it as a day 
of religious assembly, of religious instruction by 
reading and meditation, of common worship and 
prayer, and of works of benevolence. It does not 
appear that the usage of the universal Church gives 
us any more precise directions for the observance of 
the day. 

771. But the Universal Christian Church as- 
sumes special modifications in each country ; and the 
Regulations and Customs, by which such modifica- 
tions are established, have also their authority within 
their proper circle, although this authority is not 
to be confounded with that of the Universal Church. 
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The Gallioan church may regulate the ordinances 
which its own members are required to observe : the 
Anglican church may do the same. 

To what degree of detail a National Church may 
fitly proceed in prescribing observances for the Sun- 
day, we shall not here consider. Our business at 
present is with the duties of individuals with refer- 
ence to such observances. 

772, A duty of individuals is, to practise a 
ready and full conformity to all Rules that are es- 
tablished by lawful Authority. This applies to such 
observances as are appointed by the National Church ; 
even when they cannot be shown to be enjoined by 
the authority of the Universal Church, but are esta- 
blished by the National Church for the sake of order 
and edification, in the exercise of its own judgment. 
Such are, in this country, the customs of abstaining 
from work, closing shops, and attending public wor- 
ship. These are observances directed by our civil 
and ecclesiastical law, and therefore they are Du- 
ties. And so far as such Observances provide for 
the practices which have always prevailed as usages 
of the Universal Church (as assemblies for religious 
instruction, worship, and prayer, with a more spe- 
cial direction of the thoughts to religious concerns), 
the observances are Religious Duties ; they are in- 
cluded in the duty of conforming to Rules, which 
have more than a mere human sanction. 

773. But the whole course of the teaching of 
Jesus Christ, with respect to the Sabbath, shows us 
that we are not to look upon the external observances 
of the Sunday as the essential point. We learn from 
him, that works of benevolence were no violation of 
the Sabbath ; still less, can such works be a viola- 
lion of the Lord's day ; of which, as we have said, 
rest is not a primary rule. And though at a period 
comparatively early, a law was made directing 
Christians to abstain from work on a Sunday ; it was 
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very fitly made liable to exception in cases of neces- 
sity ; aS| for instance, when harvest work needs to 
be done without loss of time. 

774. Besides the observances which are di- 
rected by law, civil or ecclesiastical, national or 
catholic, there are, in every country, many Sunday 
observances governed by Usage ; such as in this 
country, the abstinence from games at other times 
not forbidden by law, and the abstinence from tra- 
velling, except in cases of necessity. These usages 
have grown up out of a regard for the religious au- 
thority of the day ; and out of opinions concerning 
the best means, consistent with the national charac- 
ter and habits, of expressing and fostering seriousness 
and devotion. To conform to them, will, in most 
cases, confirm seriousness and devotion in each per- 
son, by the sympathy of his fellow-citizens ; and to 
do so is therefore a duty of religious self-culture. 

775. And even if there be any portion of those 
usages, in which we do not find this effect ; it will 
still be a duty to conform to them, in such a manner 
as not to disturb their edifying influence on others. 
St. Paul has urged the duty of conformity very 
strongly, both by his example and by his precepts. 
Af\er explaining the Christianas freedom from Jew- 
ish formalities, he adds (1 Cor. viii., 0), But take 
heed lest by any means this liberty of yours become a 
stumblingblock to them that are weak. For if any 
man see thee which hast knowledge do that which he 
deems irreligious, shall not the conscience of him that 
is weak be emboldened to do that which he himself 
deems irreligious ? And through thy knowledge of 
the limited value of ordinances, shall the weak hrO' 
ther perish, for whom Christ died ? By no means let 
this be. It is a sin : and When ye sin so against the 
brethren, and wound their weak consciences, ye sin 
against Christ, Wherefore, he concludes, if any 
neglect of ordinances make my brother to offend, I 
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will obey them in the most rigorous manner, lest I 
make my brother to offend. 

776. But while we thus avoid offending weak 
brethren, it is no part of our duty to perpetuate their 
weakness. On the contrary, it is our duty to avoid 
any share in proceedings which have this effect. 
Such a proceeding it would be, for instance, to ex- 
aggerate the authority of Observances, which we 
know to depend only upon our national usages, or 
upon the appointment of our National Church ; 
speaking of them as if they were of Catholic and 
Apostolic, or even of Divine authority. And this 
consideration will lead us to abstain from censuring 
the Sunday customs of other countries, merely be- 
cause they differ from our own ; and the Sunday 
habits of our neighbours, merely because they are not 
directed by the maxims which we have adopted for 
ourselves. This appears to be one of the cases in 
which we may very properly apply the general Pre- 
cept, To be very scrupulous in our own conduct, 
and very careful not to judge harshly of our neigh- 
bours. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

CONSECRATED PLACES. 

777. Under the Jewish dispensation, after the 
establishment of the Jews in Palestine, the Temple 
at Jerusalem was, in an especial manner, a Holy 
Place. Jesus Christ himself recognized the sacred- 
ness of this Temple, by driving out the traffickers, 
and quoting the Scripture, My hottse shall be called 
the house of prayer. But we have in this case, as 
in the case of the Sabbath, especial authority for the 

n2 
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abolition of the peculiar privileges possessed under 
the old law. ChrJHt says to the woman of Samaria 
(John iv., 21) : The hour cometh when ye shall neither 
in this mountain nor yet at Samaria worship the Fa- 
ther . . . when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in spirit and in truth ; for ike Father seeketh 
such to worship him, God is a Spirit ; and they that 
worship him, must worship him in spirit and in truth : 
not in a belief of the osMential importance of this or 
that place of worship. Yet a degree of sacredness 
was ascribed by the Christians to their places of 
meeting, even in the Apostles' time. St. Paul, ex* 
postulating with the Corinthians on certain unseemly 
practices which took place at their meetings, says (1 
Cor. xi., 22), Have ye not houses to eat and to drink 
in ? Or despise ye the Church of God ? The Con- 
secration of Christian Churches is historically known 
to have prevailed from the time of Constantino, and 
is supposed to have been practised earlier. Since 
this practice has existedi Churches, and other Conse* 
orated Places, have been considered, in all Christian 
countries, as peculiarly fitted for worship and other 
religious offices. 

778. 'i'hus the Consecration of places rests, in 
some measure, uf>on the same grounds as the conse- 
cration of times; Natural Piety, the Example of the 
Jewish Revelation, Catholic and Apostolic Usage. 
Though the grounds are not so plain and strong, in 
this instance, as in the case of the Lord's Day, they 
are sufficient to impress a reverence for sacred places 
upon all Christians ; especially, when these grounds 
are confirmed by the sfiecial views and rules of the 

fiarticular Christian community in which we live, 
t is, therefore, a Duty, to give to cons<^crated places 
such reverence as Catholic and Apostolic usage as- 
signs them ; and to conform to any other observances 
indicative of such reverence, which the National 
Church enjoins. It is our duty also to cherish, in 
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ourselves and in others, that seriousness and devo- 
tioD which the consecration of places to religious 
uses is fitted to foster. It is, moreover, a duty to 
abstain from doing anything which may unneces* 
sariiy offend our scrupulous neighbours, on the one 
hand : and on the other, to abstain from urging, 
upon other men, any rules and any views with 
regard to such places, which have not Catholic and 
Apostolic authority. And finally, on such sub- 
jects, as was said in the former case, we ought to 
be careful, both to avoid all irreverence in ourselves, 
and to abstain -from hastily ascribing irreverence to 
others ; because their views and usages difier from 
our own. 



CHAPTER XVni. 

FORMS OF PRAYER. 

779. Praters to God, and other acts of de- 
▼oCion, proceeding from an assembly, have, in all 
ages and countries, been, in a considerable degree, 
expressed in stated Forms of words, determined by 
usage and authority. To a certain extent, indeed, 
this can hardly be otherwise. If any part of the 
devotional ■ service be in verse, or accompanied by 
music, it nuist necessarily be previously arranged 
and prepared. And even when the devotional ex- 
pressions are not so fettered in their rhythm, if they 
are not such as are known and expected by the con- 
gregration, they cannot generally carry with them 
that joint feeling; and thought, which may prevail in 
religious assemblies when f'jrms are used ; and 
which may so operate a» greatly to animate devo- 
tioo. 
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780. In our worship, which ought to be rea- 
Bonable as well as devout, we are led to use a fixed 
Form of prayers, thanksgivings, and praises, by such 
considerations as the following. Such a fixed Form 
prevents absurd, extravagant, and impious addresses 
to God, which the folly or enthusiasm of ministers 
uttering extemporaneous expressions might produce. 
It also prevents the confusion and indecision gene- 
rated in the mind of the hearer during extemporary 
prayer. Prayer in which all can join, must be such 
as is foreseen, so that the mind can accompany it ; 
not such as the mind must wait for till it is uttered, 
before it can judge whether its sympathy is to be 
given. 

781 . We have abundant examples of set forms 
of devotion, in the Old Testament. Thus (Numb, 
vi., 22), we have a form of blessing the people, ap- 
pointed by God himself. The Lord spake unto 
Moses, saying, Speak unto Aaron, and unto Jus sons, 
saying, On this wise ye sJiall bless the children of Is- 
rael, saying unto them ; The Lord bless thee and keep 
thee : The Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee : The Lord lift up his counte- 
nance upon thee, and give thee peace. And Moses 
wrote a song (Deut. xxxi., 22), and taught it the 
children of Israel. This song is given in the thirty* 
second chapter of Deuteronomy. It was used in 
the Jewish services, and is said to be found also in 
several of the old liturgies of the Arabic Chris- 
tians.* The Psalms of David were constantly used 
in the devotional exercises of the Jews ; and these, 
along with set forms of benedictions, thanksgivings, 
and supplications, were used in their synagogues. 

782. It has been doubted by some, whether set 
forms of prayer are not unsuited to the worship in 
spirit and in truth which is demanded of Christians. 

• Hooker, E. P. B. v., ch. 26. Note by Keble. 
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But the practice of the Church, from the time of 
Christ himself, assures us that there is no such un- 
fitness. When Christ's disciples asked him (Luke 
xi., 1), Teach us to pray, as John also taught his diS' 
dpies : he gave them a brief form of prayer, which 
has ever since been in constant and universal use 
among Christians : it is also given in Matthew (vi., 
0). When our Saviour had eaten the passover with 
his disciples, and delivered the cup to them (Matth. 
xzvi., 30), they sung a hymn ; probably the hymn 
which was sung by the Jews on such occasions ; 
namely. Psalm cxii., and what follows. And in 
that night in the garden of Gethsemane, he prayed 
three times, saying the same toords (Matth. \xvi., 
44). It is true, that Christ gives to his disciples a 
precept (Matth. vi., 7), which our translators have 
rendered, use not vain repetitions, as the heathen do. 
But in the original word (fiii fiarroXoYrivnTt,) there is 
nothing which specially implies repetition. The 
whole passage enjoins inward heartfelt prayer, in- 
stead of ostentatious worship of outward acts and 
words. Nor can it be doubted, that this inward 
worship is a Christian duty, both in private and in 
public devotions. To the same purpose is the pas- 
sage in St. John (iv., 24) God is a Spirit : and they 
that worship him must worship him in spirit and in 
truth. Public, as well as private prayer, is con- 
stantly referred to in the history of the Apostles. 
Thus (Acts xii., 5), Peter was kept in prison ; but 
prayer was made without ceasing of the church unto 
Crod for him. And (Acts xvi., 16), As we went to 
prayer. . . a certain damsel met us. (So 1 Cor. vii., 
fy; 2 Cor. i., 11, and ix., 14; Eph. vi., 18 ; Phil. 
i., 19, and iv., 6 ; James v., 15 ; 1 Pet. iv., 7). In 
1 Tim. ii., subjects of prayer are prescribed by the 
Apostle: 1 exhort therefore, that, first of all, suppli^ 
cations, prayers, intercessions, and giving of thanks, 
he made for all men : for kings, and for all that are 
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in niUhoritff, thnt wt tntip hati n tfuhi nnd pm^eaUi 
Uft\ in nil ^otilinrtm nntl hont^ntfft h'&r ihh U gmd 
and ai*ct*fUnhlr in tht tiight v/ Gad our Stti^iour • . . / 
u*ill Mrrr/brrt (hnt mm priiff t*vtrjfwh(*f$t lifting up 
holy hnnfh^ withoui wrnfh And doubling ; wh^ro thd 
lAMt wordM Mppin tt) rnfnr tn Mnmti cllMpUtti« whldh hlld 
tnknn plnon on tltn utihjncit. TImitkMglvintf In urt' 
joittnil to lin roinblmnl with nrnyttr ; thUM(Phll. iv,, 
0), Uy pntyrr and MuppltMilon ifiith ihank/fgiving hi 
your rtqut'itU hn moth known unto Uod» (^ Cat* 
ii.. 7, Ami iv.. 2 ; Kph. v., 'JO ; Hnb. xlll., Id). Md 
hImo pniiMoM (AntM xvl., 25); /^/if«/ nndl l^ilnff in 
nrlNon proyrd and noug iifniurti unto God, (Bo Phil* 
I., tL ; ilob. ii., 12, aim! xlii., 15 ; 1 Pnt. W., 11,) 

7Ha. Hot forriiN of worwhlp, or tMurghtf Imvfl 
bn(iti itt tiMn lit tbn (!ltrli«tlAn (jhiirnb from ItM origin, 
And bnvn bnnn iranMnilittid, with VArlouM mmllAy«- 
tlonMi to tbn proiinnt iininM. MAny of tbn (ixpriiMMbirtfi 
Ktlll umnd, wnro nn)pb»ynd In \f*ry PArly tttfn« of thu 
(/bnr(3b ; an tbn pbrAMn, Surfium eorda^ jJh up your 
hrnrtHf At tbn bp^innlng of tbn Hnrvioo or thi) C/om- 
mnnion : tbn rjunNtlonM AMknd of godfAtbnrN In thA 
odbm of HnptlNtn ; tbn form of bApilMm, in thu NnmM 
of ihf*. Fathrr^ mid of thn Son^ and of tha Holy Ghaidf 
nnjolnnd by (!brl»t lilrnmnlf; tbn 1)o»otogy^ horfowiwl 
from tbJN, Glory ht^ In thr Fttthrr^ and to ihfi Son, and 
to Ihr, Holy Ghoul ; wifb tbn rnMponNtt Nf^nrWAfdN 
Addnd, An it wan in thn Iwgimting^ in now, nnd nvtr 
nhall hr.f world witliout rod, A mm, Tbw Cyo1tr<ofNf 
JCpJMlrjn, And (lo«ipid, for tbn vArloim fnNtivAtM of thd 
ynar, bnvn Imnn hi tmr« iti ICn^Und from fb« Hn%m 
timnn; And nmny of tbn prwynrN of fbn prnNr*rit K«ff- 
liNb Litnr^y, Arn borrowed from tbn Ahoinnt rltuAl 
of tbn (!bnrnb. 

7N4. At tbn tirnn of tbn Kn^lUb Hnfofmttllon, 
(dmn^nn wnrn rriudn in tbn formM of pnbjjo wofAhipi 
'i'lin MprvionM wnrn rnadn tnorn NtiitMblo to thMt \n» 
ward pFAynri wbiob wo hnvo Npokno ftH an at UbrJN* 
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tiaa duty, by presenting them to the worshipper in 
his own language, instead of the previous Latin 
Liturgy. All that was conceived to imply idolatry 
and false doctrine was removed. The Liturgy was 
put into a form in which a considerable portion of 
it was derived from the worship of the Catholic and 
Apostolic Church; while the remainder was com- 
posed with a careful regard to scripture precepts, 
and to the condition and feelings of English Chris- 
tians, by the authority of the National Church. 

Thus we are led to the conviction, that the use, 
both of a Liturgy in general, and of the English 
Liturgy in particular, is conformable to the con- 
dition of an English Christian. We see, also, that 
it is the duty of every Christian not to be satisfied 
with the mere form of the Liturgy ; with lip- 
worship and knee- worship ; but to accompany the 
prayers, thanksgivings, and praises, with inward 
movements of his heart. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

BAPTISM. 

785. Baptism is not only a Catholic and Apos- 
tolic usage, but is recommended to us by the dictates 
of natural piety, and the analogy of the Jewish Law. 
Not only Baptism, but Infant Baptism in particular, 
is agreeable to the dictates of natural piety and rea- 
son. Men, living together in a Religious Society, 
into which they have been initiated by an especial 
and solemn Rite, and which they consider as the 
source of highly precious privileges, cannot but wish 
that their children, even from their earliest infancy, 
should be members of the same Religious Society. 
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They are naturally led to admit them into the Reli- 
gious Community, even hefore their religious feelings 
and convictions are unfolded ; trusting that their 
education, under the influence of those who have 
thus admitted them, will hring them into a condition 
of sympathy with the community, such as their ini* 
tiation presumes, or anticipates. 

780. In the Jewish Church, children were ad- 
mitted into the Covenant of Ood with the Nation, by 
Circumcision, at eight days old. Circumcision was 
abolished by the coming of Christ ; and Baptism, the 
Rite of initiation into the Now Covenant, superseded 
the former initiation. Baptism, that is, momentary 
immersion in water, had already lieon employed 
among the Jews, as a rito of purification : and hence, 
as a symbol of repontanco ; as it was employed by 
John the Baptist. But the Baptism of John was pro- 
fessedly only preparatory to that of Jesus Christ 
(Matth. iii., 11. IViark i., H). Jesus Christ baptised 
through his Apostles (John iv., 2) : and when he 
finally parted with his disciples ^Matth. xxviii., 19), 
he commanded them to baptize all nations. We have 
abundant instances, in the history of the Acts of the 
Apostles, of the application of Baptism, as the Rite 
of initiation into the Christian Church. (Acts ii., 41 ; 
viii., 12 and 88; ix., 18; x.,48; xviii.,8 ; xix., 5 ; and 
numerous allusions in the Kpistlcs. In several of 
these cases, we read of whole howieholds being bap- 
tised ; as that of Lydia (Acts xvi., 15) ; of the jailer 
at Philippi (Acts xvi., 38) ; of Htephanas (1 Cor. i., 
16). In these cases, probably children were bap- 
tized ; and we cannot doubt that, at any rate, the 
fiul)ordinate persons in the household were baptised 
on the responsibility of the principal convert. 

787. In the Early Church, after the time of the 
Apostles, we have early imlioations of Infant Baptism 
harine been practised, though it does not appear to 
have Deen universal. Justin Martyr, who lired 
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about forty years after the death of St. John, dis- 
courses " of Baptism being unto us instead of Cir- 
cumcision." Irenaeus, near forty years later, men- 
tions infants as " by Christ bom again unto God." 
This expression " born again," is used by Christian 
writers as equivalent to ''baptized." Origen, about 
fifty years later still, speaks, in several places, of 
Infant Baptism, as a known and undoubted practice : 
and in one of these places, as having been according 
to a tradition ordered by the Apostles.* Augustin 
very frequently speaks of Infant Baptism ; and says 
that he never heard of any Christian, Catholic, or 
Sectary, who taught any other doctrine than that in- 
fants are to be baptized for pardon of sin. The first 
Antipsedobaptist who formed a congregation was Pe- 
ter Bruis, about a. d. 1100. Thus the main stream 
of Catholic and Apostolic authority is strongly in 
favour of the baptism of infants, as the token of their 
admission into the Church of Christ. Soon after 
their natural birth, they are admitted to a new birth, 
as children of God through Christ, and heirs of eter^ 
nal life. 

788. The practice of Infant Baptism having 
thus prevailed in the Church, from the earliest times ; 
we are further to take into account the strong ex- 
pression of Christ and his Apostles, respecting the 
necessity of baptism as the first step to the benefits 
of Christ's coming. Christ's last command was 
(Matth. xxviii., 19), Go and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them. In the next Evangelist, the assertion is 
stronger (Mark xvi., 16), He that believeth and is 
baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned. In Ephes. iv., 5, Baptism is mentioned 
as one of the leading characters of the Church. 
There is one body and one spirit,.. one hope of your 
calling ; one Lord, one faith, one baptism. And it is 

• Wall, Infant Baptism, P. i., chap v., § 3. 
VOL. U. O 
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constantly referred to, as the necessary mode of in- 
troduction into the Christian Church (Acts ii., 38» 
&c.) ; and as a symbol and means of a death to sin 
and a new life to God (Rom. vi., 1). This introduc- 
tion into the Christian Church, which was granted to 
the first Christians, in pursuance of their own belief, 
was, it appears, continued to their families, in the 
trust of the blessing of God ; which, operating through 
a Christian education, was to prevent their becoming 
unfit members of the Church. Parents (£ph. vi., 4) 
are commanded to bring up their children m the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord^ which appears as if the 
children were, from the first, contemplated as belong- 
ing to the Church. So Acts ii., 89, The promiee i$ 
unto you, and to your children* 

On these grounds we deem it a Christian Duty to 
accept Baptism in general, and Infant Baptism in 
particular, as a Catholic and Apostolic usage ; and 
to promote its administration, under a due sense of 
its import, in all appropriate cases with which we 
have any concern. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE LORD»S SUPPER. 

789. At the last Supper of Jesus Christ with 
his disciples, he instituted an ordinance, which, in an 
especial manner, expresses the relation of Christians 
to him. He delivered to them Bread and Wine, 
saying, Take, eat ; this is my body which is given for 
you. Drink ye all of this. This is my blood of the 
new testament which is shed for many for the remis- 
sion of sins. Do this in remembrance of me (Matth. 
xxvi., Mark xiv., Luke xxii., 1 Cor. xi). And we 
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read frequently in the history of the Apostles, of the 
celebration of this ordinance under the name of 
breaking of bread (Acts ii., 42 and 46 ; xx., 7). 

790. This ordinance expresses the union of 
Christians with Christ, as the source of their spiritual 
life. St. Paul says (1 Cor. x., 16), The cup ofbless- 
ins which we bles9y is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ ? The bread which we break, is it not the 
communion rf the body of Christ ? («oii'«ain'«, partici- 
pation). Hence this Ordinance is also called the 
Communion; as well as the Lord^s Supper, which 
name is given it 1 Cor. xi., 20 (««/>(««!)» ^r«yoy). In 
the account of the institution of the Lord's Supper, 
and in many of the references to it just quoted, men- 
tion is made of giving of thanks before breaking the 
bread and imparting the cup : and hence, the ordi- 
nance is termed the Eucharist (<^x«^*<^^*«)) or thanks- 
giving. 

791. The Eucharist, Lord's Supper, or Com- 
niunion, thus instituted by Christ, and continued by 
his Apostles, has been constantly celebrated in the 
Church, from that time to the present day. From 
the distinctness and solemnity of the institution of 
this Ordinance, and from the habitual celebration of 
it in the Apostolic times, as well as ever since, it is 
unnecessary for us to look for analogies to illustrate 
it in the Old Law. The circumstances of the com- 
mand, and the doctrines combined with the ordinance, 
make it the duty of Christians to join in this ordi. 
dance. It has ever been held by all Christians the 
most solemn and formal Token and Act of their Par- 
ticipation in the Church of Christ. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MARRIAGES OF CHRISTIANS. 

792. Marriage \b a Civil Contract ; but there 
are strong reasons for malting it also a religious 
union. It is in its complete form a union for the 
whole remaining period of life ; a participation of 
almost all interests, large and small, external and 
internal. The engagement includes, not only con- 
stant companionship, but steady affection. A contract 
so important and extensive, may naturally be con^ 
firmed by a religious sanction ; and engagements 
which concern the internal feelings, may naturally 
be supported by prayers and the hopes of a Divine 
blessing. In most cases, Marriage, in its highest 
form, has been accompanied by some Religious 
Rites ; and has had something of a religious charac- 
ter given it. In the Roman Law, marriage is not 
only consortium omnig viUBy but divini ae humani juri$ 
communicatio. The laws of Moses concerning Mar- 
riage had led the Jews, in some cases, to treat its ob- 
ligations lightly, as we have already seen (633). 
Christ taught, that in the eyes of God, it is a union 
of the most complete and essential kind, not arbi- 
trarily to be disturbed. We have also seen that the 
teaching of St. Paul gives to Marriage a religious 
significance (632). 

703. In like manner, the earliest successors of 
the Apostles also ascribe a sacred character to mar- 
riage ; speaking of the consent and participation of 
the Christian community as conditions of the blessed- 
ness of Christian Marriages. St. Ignatius writing 
to Pol yea rp says (ii., 5) : ** It becomes tliose who 
marry, and those that are given in marriage, to take 
this yoke \i\Hm them, witii the consent or direction of 
the Bishop ; that their marriage may be according 
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to the will of God, and not their own lusts;** and 
Tertulliaa exclaims (ad Ux., ii., 8), " How shall I 
sufficiently set forth the happiness of the marriage 
which the Church brings about by her procurement ; 
which the Eucharist confirms ; which Angels report 
when done ; and the Father ratifies !" At that time, 
marriage by the law of the land was a Civil Con- 
tract; but the Christian Teachers spoke of it as 
being, under due conditions, also a Divine Ordi- 
nance. At a later period, it was made law, through- 
out the Christian world, that marriages should be 
celebrated in no other way than by the sacerdotal 
blessing and prayers. This continued to be the case 
in England, till the usurpation of Cromwell ; when 
Marriage. was declared to be merely a civil contract. 
At the restoration of Charles the Second, marriage 
was again regarded as a religious ordinance. By a 
recent act of Parliament, Marriages contracted with 
certain civil formalities, are valid. But the Church 
of England retains in use her Form of Solemniza- 
tion of Matrimony ; and in this she declares that 
**80 many as are coupled together otherwise than 
God's word doth allow, are not coupled together 
by God, neither is their matrimony lawful." 

794. Taking into consideration the declara- 
tions of Christ and his Apostles, respecting the sa- 
credness of the institution of Marriage, it appears 
conformable to the duty of Christians to connect, 
with the contract, a religious sanction, and prayers 
for the Divine blessing. When the man and woman 
belong to a Church which has made matrimony 
a religious ordinance, there can be no doubt of the 
duty of celebrating the union in the ecclesiastical 
form. To do otherwise, would be, in significance, 
to deny the sacredness of Marriage; and to reject 
the prospect of the Divine aid and blessing in the 
married condition. Where the two parties do not 
both belong to the same chi^rph, tbero is (v dillicuUy 
VOL. n. 11 o 2 
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in (loicrmining what rcligioufi form of tolemnization 
of tlio union ought to be adopted. To employ the 
formfi bfjlonging to kHh tho churches, appears to be 
a courso frco from any valid objection ; for it cannot 
be suppoHcd that ono of the parties shuns, as impious, 
the religious service to which the other assents. If 
the incongruity of sentiment on religious subjects go 
•0 far as this, the marriage cannot take place }^» 
tween religious |K;rsons. 

79rY. If it l>e asked, whether the Church saoc- 
tions the marriages of her children with aliens from 
the church, we may reply, that when they are once 
contracted she does not disallow them. St. Paul, as 
we have seen (0«'}5), gives his judgment (1 Cor. vii., 
12) that the believing husband was not to put away 
the unbelieving wife ; the believing wife not to se* 
parate from the unbelieving husband ; and that the 
children were not " unclean" (uKa0apr6), Thus, the 
Early Church did not annul or disallow mixed mar* 
riages ; nor did she solemnize them again, when the 
itDbelieving parly was converted. 

790. VVhoth(f)* and under what circumstanoes 
the Church would give her sanction to the celebration 
of Mixed Marriages, is another question. A mar- 
riage with an unbeliever is forbidden by Apostolic 
authority (2 Cor. vi., 14), Be ye not unequally yoked 
with unbelievers : for what fellowship hath righUouS' 
ness with unrighteousness 1 and what communion hoik 
light with darkness f and what concord hath Christ 
with Belial ? or what part hath he that helievetk with 
an infidel? ... Wherefore come out from among them^ 
and be ye separate, saith the Lord. And again (1 
Cor. vii., 23), If the husband be dead^ the wtfe is ai 
liberty to be married to whom she will ; only in the 
Lord, 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
FUNERAL RITES OP CHRISTIANS. 

797. A Funeral is necessarily a religious 
service among a religious people. The change which 
takes place at death, is a transition from this life to a 
future life, which religion discloses to us ; and no 
occasion can be so appropriate, or so impressive, for 
the utterance of religious views and feelings, re- 
specting the past, the present, and the future ; re- 
specting man's life in general, and the condition of 
the dead man in particular. Accordingly, in all 
times and places, the funeral rites have been of a re- 
ligious kind, the corpse, the bier, the grave-clothes, 
the grave, have been looked upon with awe. 

798. The Christian religion did not remove 
this feeling : but by presenting to believers the re- 
surrection of the dead, as a sure truth, constantly 
insisted upon, it removed much of the fear which 
belonged to such occasions. Its language was, O 
death, where is thy sting ! O grave, where is thy 
victory ! It spoke of dying, as falling asleep ; of 
the dead, as those who sleep. On the tombs of the 
early Christians were represented, as symbols of their 
hopes, a Crown, a Phoenix, a Pelican, a Palm.tree, a 
Ship sailing out of the Harbour, or the like. It was 
at a much later period that Death began to be re- 
presented as a skeleton, or a meagre spectre ; a 
usage which is supposed to have arisen in part from 
the familiarity with bones which the use of Relics 
produced ; and in part from the ascetic spirit, which 
sought to subdue man's levity and love of enjoy- 
ment ; and aimed, not at evading, but at overcoming, 
the fear of death. 

799. From the earliest times of the Church, 
the funeral of a Christian was, not a private, but a 
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public business ; the concern of the Christian com- 
munity. Psalms and Hymns were sung containing 
such passages as these: (Ps. cxvi., 16), PrecioUi in 
the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints : (ver. 
7), Returuy O my souU to thy rest^ for the Lord hath 
dealt bountifully loith thee. fProv. x., 7^, The memory 
of the just is blessed. (Wisd. iii., 1^, The souls of the 
righteous are in the hand of God* In later ages, 
other hymns were used ; as, for example, the noted 
one referring to the day of Judgment, which begins 
Dies Ira, dies ilia Solvct smclum in favilld. The 
greater part of the Burial Service of the English 
Church was in use in this country (in Latin), long 
before the Reformation. 

800. Both the Jewish and the Roman customs 
directed that burial-places should be outside the city* 
(Luke vii. 12. John xi. 80). Cic. de Lea. tu 29, 
quotes the law of the Twelve Tables : Haminem 
mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito. The Chris- 
tians gave to their burial-grounds the name of sleep* 
ing places, Cemeteries (Kotunrfipia) ; implying tne 
hope of the resurrection. But they also buried their 
dead in the Church-yards ; and this was understood 
as a recognition of the Communion of Saints ; a com- 
munity of interest, or sympathy, heiweeti dead and 
living believers ; the place where the dc»pai1ed were 
gathered together being thus brought near the 
place, where those who remained in me aa a eui Med 
fi)r purposes of religion. 

It is to be remarked that the purpose of th« Chria- 
tian funeral solemnities was, in early timcw, tioder- 
atood to be, not any advantage to the dead, Vut the 
edification of the living. 

dOl. The due religioua celebratkm Cff funeral 
aolemnities being plainly capable of being msde to 
further such purposes ; and being aapporied by the 
oonatant pneiict of Christiao oommnnitiee ; oaonot 
be diaregiuded by aChriatiao in any iaslaaoe wbieb 
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belongs to his charge, without showing irreverence 
and levity in religious matters ; besides the blame 
of want of afiection, and want of decency, which such 
a neglect naturally and deservedly incurs ; even 
without referring to religious considerations. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 
OATHS OF CHRISTIANS. 

602. We have already spoken of Oaths in 
general, as a custom arising from the dictates of na- 
tural Piety ; we have now to speak of Christian 
Oaths as a Christian Ordinance. The Oaths com- 
monly used in this country contain a reference to 
Christianity. The ancient form of the Oath was 
that the Juror touched the Grospels, and said, lia me 
Deus adjuvet et hoc Sancta Dei EvangeUa ; and the 
present form is, that in taking the Oath he holds the 
Gospel in his hand, and kisses the book after saying 
So keip me God, 

803. Christian Oaths have been taken in vari- 
ous forms. As to its general character, the Ordi- 
nance is supported by all the four grounds of Ordi- 
nances which we have enumerated ; Natural Piety, 
Early Revelation, Apostolic Practice, and Catholic 
Usage. But the two latter reasons have not given 
the Ordinance a new form and a new authority, to 
the same extent to which they have done in other 
Ordinances. Natural Piety has made the use of 
Oaths universal. In the Jewish Revelation we find 
them abundantly used, and approved and enjoined 
by God. Christ and his Apostles sanctioned the use 
of Oaths by their practice, but nowhere clearly en- 
j<Hned them. There are even some passages in the 
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Now Tf»fiUmont which have hean uodorntood aw for* 
bfddinf( Oathfi, but without good ground for auch aa 
Interpretation. And tho Vnmiriml Uaage of Chrfi' 
tian Communitifiw, down to tnodom timea, haa ffiven 
itJi autliority to that interpretation of the ChrJatian 
PrcccrptMi whioh ullowa the una of Oatha on aolenm 
occamonM. We whull further illuntrato «omo of theaa 
aawertionM. 

H04. Amon^ the Uraeliteny the cuatono of 
awearing on ff^lenm occaniona existed , and ia coO' 
atantly mUim for granted in the Ohl 'i*eatannent« 
OatiiM are tiiore commanded as a part of the uaual 
judicial prr^iedure : Thuif, Kx<hI, xxii., 11, if a man 
deliver unto hi* neighfwur an ox, d^c, and it die, or 
be hurt, or driven awny, no man aeeingit. Then shall 
an oath of the Lord he between them both. And 
I'aalm xv., 4, it in menticmed among the charaotera 
of a grxKJ man, that he swear eth to hie neighbour, and 
diMajtjminteth him not, though it be to hui own hin- 
drance, 'J*}ie denuncfntion of (iod'n anger againat 
faUe fiw(;aring, imply a sanction of awearinff when 
truly employr;/] ; and we cannot auppoae Ood to dia- 
approve of the pructice, wh<^n he in repeatedly rtyn* 
m*A\Un\ UM himMiflf having sworn an oath to Abranam 
{iUm, xxii., JO), to David (Psalm Ixxxix., 3), and to 
the people of Israel on various occasions (laaL xlv,, 
23. Jerem. xlix., IH; li., 14. Anu^vi., H). The 
command, Thou nholt not take the Name of the Lord 
thy (sod in vain^ inmli(;s that the name might be uaad 
on important and /it ocrcasions ; and the command 
apj>ears fitted to ke<'p up the sr>lemn reverence for 
the thought ofOod, which an C)ath implies. 

H05. When Jionun (/hrist taught the true im^ 
port of thfi law of Moses, he notified, among other 
things, the Jewish practif;e of Ouths. Jlislnjunc* 
tions, on this subject, wrTe to the same effect as with 
regard U) other parts of the Jewish usages. Aa with 
regard to retaliation, to divorce, to itonouring of ps^ 
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rents, to angry expressions, the Jewish teachers had 
made subtle distinctions as to what was and was not 
a transgression of the law, while they had neglected 
the spirit of the law ; so with regard to swearing. 
The trivial and thoughtless use of forms of swearing 
had become common, and the teachers had laid down 
rules as to which of these fonns were binding, and 
which were not so. In this, as in the other cases, 
Christ rejects these distinctions, and says of such 
cases (Matth. v., 34), / say unto you, Swearnot at all. 
TYaX this is the import of his words, is plain from the 
course of teaching in this place. Christ begins by 
saying (v., 17), Think not thai I am come to destroy 
ike law and the prophets ; and then goes on to vari- 
ous points, with the expressions, Ye have heard it 
kaih been said by them of old time. . . But I say unto 
you (v. 21, 22, 27, 28, 31, 32, 38, 39). And the 
same form he uses here : Ye have heard that it hath 
been said (v. 33), Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shall perform unto the Lord thine oaths : but I say 
unto you. Swear not at all. If, in this instance, he 
had forbidden judicial Oaths, it is plain that he 
would have been destroying the law and the prophets. 
For the Law enjoined judicial Oaths, as we have 
seen ; and if a hearer of Christ, thinking to obey him, 
had refused to answer upon his Oath before a judge, 
he would have been violating the law of Moses, and 
of his country, as we have seen. We do not find 
that Christ was ever accused of having violated the 
law of Moses in this part of his teaching. And when 
we consider how different the Oaths he spoke of were 
in form from the judicial Oaths of the Jews, it seems 
impossible to suppose that his hearers would under- 
stand him to speak of these. 

806. In this passage, Christ refers to what had 
been said, namely, Thou shalt perform unto the Lord 
thine oaths. But we learn from another passage that 
this had been said with various distinctions. In 
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Matth. xxiii., 10, Christ roproaohes tho Scribes and 
Pharisees on this subject : Woe unto you, ye blind 
guides, which say. Whosoever shall swear by the tem^ 
pie, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear by the 
gold of the tetnp/e, he is a debtor ! . . And whosoever 
shall swear by the altnr, it is nothing ; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon the altar, he is guilty* 
And ho then expIaitiH, that all theso dlNtinctionSy 
which were used to show Oaths to bono Oaths, wore 
futile, (v. 17, 11), 20, 21, 22), The temple sanctijieth 
the gold, . . the altar sanctijieth the gift. Whosoever 
shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it, and by all 
things thereon. Whoso shall swear by the temple, 
sweareth by it, and him that dwelleth therein. He that 
sJmll swear by heax^en, sweareth by the throne of God, 
and by him that siitcth thereon. Theses are very for- 
cible considerations against the light or familiar use 
of Oaths ; but of no apparent force to overthrow the 
Jewish law which, given by God himself, had till 
then permitted and enjoined Oaths. Indeed, tho pre* 
cept by ChriHt, Swear not at all, cannot l>e considered 
as having reference to judicial Oaths. The forms 
mentioned of swearing, by hfiaven, by Jerusalem, dec, 
were not judicial forms, and the precept is combined 
with other precepts which would put an end to all 
judicial contestM : Resist not evil, . . And if any man 
will sue thee at law, and take away thy coat, let him 
have thy cloak also (Matth. v., 40). "When Christ 
says (ver. 37), Let your communication he, Yea, yea; 
Nay, nay ; for whatsoever is more than these cameth 
of evil, we may readily apply this to judicial Oatha, 
for these come as lawsuits corne, from the cupidity 
and anger, the fais^rhood and brviiy of man. Oaths 
corne of fvtl HourcjrH, and judicial Oaths among 
othf-rs ; but iUcrf is in ihf; preeipts now referred to, 
nothing which denies thrrm, ho far as they are evils, 
to be necessary evilH, as all judicial proccdlings may 
be said to be, if we look at their origin. 
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807* Accordiagly, it is related that Christ 
(Matth. xxyi., 73) held his peace when he was ac- 
cused till tke kigk friest said unto him^ I adjure thee 
hf tke Uviug Chd^ that thou teU me whether thou be 
tke Christ, the San of God. He then answeredy Thou 
hast said ; or> as St. Mark gives the answer (xiv,, 62), 
I am. This is conceived by commentators to be a 
submission to an Oath imposed in a judicial proce- 
dure. An Oath ibr judicial purposes is mentioned 
with apparent approval in the Bpistle to the Hebrews 
(vi., 16), An oath for confirmation is the end of ail 
strife; and this is stated, in order to explain God's 
ooodescension, in accommodating himself to the cus- 
toms of men, as when he swore to Abraham ; thus 
adding to one immutable thing, God's promise, ano- 
ther immutable thing, his oath. It cannot be sup- 
posed that such illustrations and expressions would 
have been used by the writer, if he had held the 
oaths of men to be sinful. 

808. For the like reasons, we cannot understand 
the precept given by St. James as applicable to Ju- 
dicial Oaths. It is almost a verbal repetition of the 
words of Christ (James v., 12), But above all things^ 
mff brethren, swear not, neither b^ heaven, neither by 
the earthy neither ^ any other oath ; but let your yea 
he yea ; and your nay, nay ; iest ye fall into condemna-^ 
turn. This precept occurs in an j^pistle in which the 
government of the tongue is especially dwelt on (ch. 
iii). It does not occur along with precepts for the 
conduct of Christians in their intercourse with the 
world ; but is connected with injunctions of the feel- 
ings which were to be excited by the approaching 
coming of the Lord. Thus ch. v., 8, Be patient,., 
for the coining of the Lord drawcth nigh ; ver. 9, 
Grudge not one against another,, *bchoidy the judge 
sumdeth before the door. ver. 10, Take the prophets 
for an example ff patience, ver. 12, Above ail things, 
swear not. ver. 13, Is any afflicted f let him pray. Is 
VOL. n. p 
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any merry ? let him sing psalms. It is plain that we 
have here a train of injunctions respecting the seri- 
ousness of thought and demeanour which were suited 
to the near coming of the Lord ; and it is evident 
that any light or trivial mention of sacred things, 
such as familiar swearing involves, was grossly at 
variance with this seriousness : but we have here no 
ground for concluding anything against the serious 
and faithful discharge of an important task, like that 
of giving to our solemn declarations a religious sanc- 
tion. 

800. Besides the allowance given to judicial 
Oaths by the above passages, we find counteaance 
given to religious asseverations in other cases by the 
example of St. Paul (Rom. i., 0), God is my witness 
„,that I make mention of you always in my prayers, 
(2 Cor. i., 23), / call God as a witness on my own 
soul, that to spare you I cams not to Corinth. These 
expressions so far assume the form of an Oath as to 
show us that in that form there was nothing repug- 
nant to the religious views of St. Paul. 

810. The examples of swearing which are 
given in the precepts above quoted are all of the 
same form : by heaven, by earth, by the altar, by the 
temple. The forms of asseveration used by St. Paul 
are different: God is my witness; I call God as a 
witness. The forms used in other cases are still dif- 
ferent : God do so to me, and more also, if ought but 
death part thee and me (Ruth i., 17). As I shall om- 
swer to God at the day of judgment (which is the form 
of Oath in Scotland) ; So help me Gody which is the 
usual form in England. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 

611. Not only Times and Places, but also 
Peraoosy are specially appropriated to religious 
offices. This practice has been so universal in the 
world, that it must be considered a consequence of 
Natural Piety. In the case of our religion, the rea- 
sons for such a practice, on grounds of mere reason, 
are evident. To give religious instruction to Chris- 
tians, the teacher must be acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures of the Old and of the New Testament ; and in 
order to understand them, he must have an acquaint- 
ance with the history and manners of those times. 
He must also be acquainted with the history of the 
Christian Church ; and with the doctrines which have 
prevailed in it ; especially with those doctrines which 
the condition of his own National Church requires 
him particularly to inculcate. This cannot be done, 
without selecting from the community the ministers 
of religion ; making them a Clergy ; educating them 
fi>r their profession ; combining with it the means of 
their being supported without being compelled to en- 
gage in other labours ; and thus giving them both 
the means, and the obligation, to devote all their 
powers to Uieir ministry. 

812. The establishment of a Clergy, recom- 
mended by these reasons, is in agreement with the 
Jewish polity ; according to which a body of priests 
was set apart, to perform the religious offices ; and 
the tribe of Levi in general was appointed to assist 
these priests in their ministrations. The Priests and 
Levites had an ample provision made for them, out 
of the tithes, first-fruits, and ofie rings of the people ; 
and had also forty-eight cities appointed for their re- 
sidence (Num. XXXV., 1). They were trained, by 
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hereditary instruetion and tradition, in the offtoeii of 
the temple-wofHliip, and in the knowledge of the law 
and the proniietH. 

813. Tlio ApoMtlea, the ftrat teaohera of tho 
revelation of Johub ChriHt, were aeleoted and fitted 
for tlieir ofRce, in an cHpeoial and Hupematural man- 
nor, by (Jod himHolf. Hut when the Apoitlei made 
oonvortfi on an extensive aoale (Aoti xiv., 23), tliey 
ordained them certain offioers in every church whom 
they called presbyters or elders (»o Til. !., 5). TheM 
Presbyters are joined with the A[>ostloB in oflioe (Acts 
XV., 2, 4, 0, 22, 23 ; xvi., 4), and are spken of as 
the usual governors of the church (Acts xx., 17; xxi., 
18). They prayed with the sick (James v., 14). 
They are thus exhorted by St. Peter (1 Pet. v., 1), 
The presbyters atnon^ you J exhort^ who am also a 
presbyter,,, Feed thejiock of God which is among you, 
taking the oversight thereof (iwivKowotvrtf) not by eon- 
strainty but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but of a 
ready mind : neither as being lords over Ood*s herit* 
agCf but being ensamples to the fiock. It is evidenti 
from this passage, that the office of presbyter was, at 
this time, asHimilated to that of a pastor or shepherd ; 
and that it was one of authority, since the presbyters 
are exhorted not to exorciso their authority In an Im. 
nerious manner (itiraHvpuiovrtt), So (Matth. xx., 25 ; 
Mark x., 42), The princes of the Gentiles exercise do- 
minion over them, where tho same verb is used. 

814. The warning, not to make gain th« ob- 
ject, implies that the minister commonly received 
something from his flock. And St. Paul asserts the 
reas^Hiabieness of this claim (1 Cor. ix., 7); Who 
goeth a warfare any time at his oum cjiarges 7 who 
planteth a vineyard ^ and eateth not of the fruit thereof f 
who feedeth a fiock, and eateth not of the milk of the 
flock ? , . , If we have sovm unto you spiritual things^ 
is it a great thing if we reap your carnal things f , , , 
Do ye not know that they which minister a^iU holy 
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things live of the things of ike temple ? and they which 
wait at the altar are partakers with the altar ? Even 
so hath the Lord ordained that they which preach the 
gospel should Hve of the gospel. And though he re- 
fuiied to avail himself of this reasonable claim in the 
case of the Corinthians (2 Cor. xi., 9; xii., 13), and 
of the Thessalonians (1 Thess. ii., 9 ; 2 Thess. iii., 8) ; 
still he asserts it (1 Cor. ix., 12), If others be parta- 
kers of this power over you^ are not we rather ? Nev- 
ertheless we have not used this power. And (2 Thess. 
iii., 9) ; Not because we have not power , but to make 
ourselves an ensample unto you to follow us, 

815. The establishment of an ordained minis- 
try of religion, provided by their condition with 
means of support, is, as we have seen, recommended 
by the reason of the case and the analogy of the Jewish 
polity : and the inference in its favour is, in the above 
and other passages, so distinctly drawn and confirm- 
ed by Apostolical authority, that it is needless to 
dwell longer upon the subject. To promote or up- 
hold the establishment of a paid ministry of religion ; 
and to act as minister of such an establishment, are 
plainly proceedings in entire conformity with Chris- 
tian duty. 

816. Besides teachers, religious ministers for 
other offices were very early appointed in the Chris- 
tian Church. The Apostles hud, at first, the office 
of distributing to the poor what the benevolence of 
the converts provided for them ; but they soon found 
it convenient to appoint a special body of persons for 
this ministration. The Apostles said (Acts vi., 1), 1$ 
is not reason that we should leave the word of Gody 
a$uL serve tables. . . We will give ourselves continu- 
ally to prayer and to the ministry of the word. And 
^e Christians accordingly appointed seven Deacons 
or ministers, whom the Apostles ordained by praying 
and laying their hands upon them f verse 6). And 
this dfioe continued to exist in the Church from that 

r2 
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time. St. Paul in his directions to Timothy says (1 
Tim. iii., 8), The deacons must be grave, not double- 
ionguedf not given to much vnne, not greedy of filthy 
lucre : holding the mystery of the faith in pure con- 
science. And let these first be proved ; then being 
found blameless, let them use the office of a deacon. 
And the office has come down uninterruptedly to our 
own time, as the first stage of the Christian ministry ; 
although the different condition of the Christian com- 
munity has materially altered its business in most 
places. Such an alteration has, however, taken 
place gradually, under the guidance of due ecclesi- 
astical authority. 

817. We also fmd in the New Testament Bishops 
mentioned, as the governors and teachers of Chris* 
tian churches. They are joined with Deacons. 
(Phil, i., 1.), Paul and Timotheus, the servants of 
Jesus Christ, to all the saints in Christ Jesus which 
are at Philippi, with the bishops and deacons. The 
term means Overseers ; and in Acts xx., 28, is so 
translated : where St. Paul applies it to the Presby- 
ters of Miletus : Take heed therefore unto yourselves, 
and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost hath 
made you overseers (iiriaKdirovs) to feed the Church of 
God, which he Jiath purcliased vnth his own blood. 
He appears also to apply the term to presbyters in 
writing to Titus. (Tit. i., 6), Heft thee in Crete, that 
thou shouldest set in order the things that are wanting, 
and ordain presbyters in every city, as I had appoinU 
ed thee : if any be blameless... For a bishop must be 
blameless. Here the qualities requisite in a Bishop 
are also demanded for a Presbyter. Nearly the 
same requisites for a Bishop are enumerated 1 Tim. 
iii., 1 ; where it is also said. This is a true saying. 
If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a 

food work. But in a short time this name, Bishop^ 
ecame a fixed title of those who, af\er the Apostlea, 
exercised the chief power in the Church \ and the 
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authority of each Bishop was limited to a special 
district or Diocese (SioUntrts, waponcia). ** We are able 
to number up them," says Irenseus (lib. iii., c. 3), 
''who by the Apostles were made bishops." James, 
" the brother of our Lord," was bishop of Jerusalem ; 
Timothy, of Ephesus; Titus, of Crete. Irenseus 
says that the Apostles made Linus the first bishop of 
Rome, and Polycarp of Smyrna. Ignatius testifies 
that the Apostles made Evodius bishop of Antioch. 
<' Nulla ecdesia sine Episcopo, has been," says 
Gibbon (c. xv., § 5, note), ''a fact as well as a 
maxim, since the time of Tertullian and Irenseus." 
" Aher we have passed the difiiculties of the first 
century," he adds, " we find the Episcopal govern- 
ment universally established till it was interrupted 
by the republican genius of the Swiss and German 
reformers." This being the case, it appears to be 
not too much to assert the Authority of Bishops, and 
the necessity of the office in the Church, to be a 
Catholic and Apostolic Institution. 

818. Since we thus accept Episcopal Authority, 
aa necessary by Catholic and Apostolic tradition, we 
are bound to the Duty of establishing and upholding 
it in our own Church. We are also bound to the 
Duty of obeying and reverencing the persons who are 
invested with this Dignity ; and of spiritually 
profiting by their ministrations, according to their 
place and ours in the Church. 

Ordination, 

819. It has already been shown that the 
selection of a special body of persons, for the ministry 
of Christian worship and instruction, is an institution 
of primitive authority and uninterrupted usage in the 
Church. It is proper to make some remarks on the 
character which belonged to persons thus selected, 
and the Ordinances by which they were invested 
with it. 
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According to the religious tiews of muny iMfions, 
the Priest does not merely pray t^A, bfit Also in an 
especial sense fory the People. He not menrely 
directs and gives form and utterance to the deTOtional 
emotions of the Laity^ but he is an intermediate 
person between them and the Deity whom they 
address. Through him prayers find a more ready 
access ; and by him, religious ministratkma are 
performed^ which the laity cannot perform without 
an offence against religion. This was the case also 
in the Jewish Church. The Priests and Lerites 
alone were allowed to perform the sacrifices and 
other rites of religion. But the High Priest was in 
a more especial manner the intercessor for the 
People. (Heb. v., 1), The High Priest i$ ordained 
for men in things pertaining to Ood^ that he may ofer 
the gifts and sacrifices to God.,. He ought, ob for ike 
people, so also for himself, to ofer for sins. And no 
man taketh this honour to himself, except he thai is 
called of God, as was Aaron. 

820. But from this same Enistle to the He- 
brews, we learn that the Jewish High Priest is^ in 
the Christian dispensation, represented, nol by the 
Christian Priest, but by Jesus Christ himself— ^who 
(Heb. X., 14) hy one offering hath perfected for tser 
them that are sanctified. The Christian minister is 
never called U^*hiy sacerdos, the proper designatioii 
of a priest who offers sacrifices ; but it^^pirt^^preshy 
ter (elder), which has been, in the progress of 
modern languages, abbreviated. The Spanish word 
is presUtero, the Old P'rench prestre, the German 
priester, the Anglo-Saxon preost, from whence the 
English priest. Christians in general, indeed, with- 
out distinction of Laity and Clergy, are called (1 
Pet. ii., 5 and 9), a holy priesthood (itpinvfiM), to f]ffer vf 
spiritual sacrifices acceptable to God by Jesus Christ ; 
and a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a peeuHar 
people. But thia oontradicta, rather than oonflrmi^ 
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the DodoQ of aD anology between the Jewish priest- 
hood and the Christiaa ministry. The Christian 
ministerB are, by learned writers, considered as 
oorrespooding rather to the ministers of the Jewish 
Synagogues, than to the Levitical order. 

821. Christian ministers derive their special 
character and authority from the presumed Com- 
mission of Christ and of the Church which he 
established. He himself chose of his disciples 
twelve, called them Apostles, and gave them extra- 
ordinary powers, as well as a special Mission (Matth. 
X., 1. Mark iii., 13. Luke vi., 12). After his 
Resurrection, and shortly before his Ascension, he 
repeated his Commission to them, and his promises 
of Divine Assistance. (Matth. xxviii., 16. Mark 
zvi., 15. Luke xxiv., 44. John xx., 22). He 
breaiked an thewij and 9aid^ Receive ye the Holy 
GhasL Whosesoever sins ye remit, they are remitted : 
and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are retained. 
ABd in parting with them, he lifted up his hands and 
Messed them. But in the time of the Apostles, others 
also had special Divine gif\s. The persons who had 
special religious functions in the early Church are 
described by St. Paul (1 Cor. xii., 28), as, first. 
Apostles ; second, Prophets ; third. Teachers ; fourth, 
Workers of Miracles ; fifth, those who had gifls of 
healing ; sixth, those who spoke with tongues ; 
serenth, those who interpret. In these cases, the 
Divine gift at once marked the appointment of the 
person, and his special office : but these cannot be 
considered as examples of the manner in which it 
was intended that Christian ministers should be, in 
all ases of the Church, invested with the ministry, 
and directed to their proper business. 

822. The first example of the appointment, or 
Ordinaiian of persons to a religious office, in a 
manner which can be followed by succeeding ages, 
is the selection and ordination of the seven Deacons 

▼OL. !!• 12 
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described Acts vi., 6 : Th^p were 9ei before the 
Apostles ; and when they had prayed^ they laid their 
hands upon them. In Acts xiv., 28, it is said of Paul 
and Barns bas that they ordained presbyters in every 
Churchf and prayed with fasting, and commended 
them to the Lord, on whom they believed. The word 
here and elsewhere translated ** ordained, " is 
Xtt^Tovi^aavTti, which is Understood to imply the laying 
on of hands, as in the case of the deacons. The 
laying on of hands as a mark of blessing was a very 
ancient Jewish custom. Jacob laid his hands upon 
Ephraim and Manasseh, when he blessed them (Gen. 
xlviii., 14^. Which custom Jesus Christ followed, 
when he blessed the little children (Matth. xix., 16). 
It was also the action used when the Holy Ohost was 
communicated to persons baptized (Acts viii., 17, and 
xix. 6). Timothy was ordained to the ministry in 
an especial manner by St. Paul laying his hands 
upon him (2 Tim. i., 6) : Stir up the gift of God 
which is in thee by the putting on of my hands \lik n% 
lwi9ioi<at rutv x^^P^^ z^^*')* ^"^ ^^^ presbvtors also laid 
on their hands. (1 Tim. iv., 14), Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee, which was given thee by prophecy, 
with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery 

{iilk wpo^rirtiat fitrdi IwiBiaiuts riiv x**P^^ ^'^ wpc^ffprtpl^v). 

Accordingly, St. Paul, after giving directions to 
Timothy concerning Elders, adds (1 Tim. v., 22), 
Lay hands suddenly on no man. To Titus he gave 
commission to ordain presbyters in every city ; but 
here, the word translated ordain, is Karwn^vpt, appohU. 
The practice of laying on hands, in the Ordination 
of Presbyters, continued in the early Church. Not 
only the Bishop, who was the principal person in the 
performance of the ordinance, but the other Presby- 
ters who were present, laid their hands on the head 
of the |)orson to be ordained. But the term x»f^*'*« 
was applied to the bishop only (Constit. Apoftoi. viii., 

28, vf«'^9r/^r ;(((i^9crcr 9i ;(<i^rtr<r). 
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823. From the early times of the Church to the 
time of the Reformation, Bishops alone had a right to 
ordain Priests. In England, Svireden, Denmark, 
Ordination is only performed by Bishops. And even 
some of the protestants, who have rejected episcopal 
government, give the right of ordination to the Supers 
nUendent, and commonly only to the General Super' 
intenderU, or higher officers of their Ecclesiastical 
Polity. Those protestants who are specially called 
the Reformed (the followers of Calvin), hold that 
every minister may ordain. But in the larger 
churches of this kind, in Switzerland, Holland, and 
Scotland, there is a certain Order of Ordination by 
the Seniors, Class-leaders, Synodal Superintendents, 
or the like. Only the Presbyterians, Independents, 
and other Dissenters in England, reject the imposition 
of hands, and allow every minister to ordain others."' 

824. It is an ancient requirement of the Church 
that every minister must be ordained to a special 
local Ministry. The priest was ordained as the Pas- 
tor of a particular Place. The appointment to the 
special place was called a Tide : — and the Rule was, 
Neminem absolute et sine titulo esse ordinandum, 

825. The appointment of a minister to any 
particular place or Parish, was often in the hands of 
the principal owner of the land. He was the Patron 
of the Living. His was the Advowson (Advocaiio). 
Of course the Patron could not appoint to the living 
any one except a person already in Holy Orders. 
The Right of Patronage became often an appendage 
of private property ; and was bought and sold, like 
other appendages of property. 

826. It was forbidden in the Church to obtain 
any spiritual office by purchase, gifts, or promises ; 
and this oflfence was called Simonia, Simony y from its 
supposed resemblance to the offence of Simon Magus ; 

* Angusti. Christ Arch,, B. xi., c. 3. 
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POLITY. 

THE DUTIES OF THE STATE. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RIGHTS OF THE STATE. 

829. We have already (465 — 475) spoken of 
The Siaiey as a Conception applicable to every Com- 
munity of Men, among whom Rights and Obligations 
really exist. The State is the Origin of the Law, 
and of the powers which execute the Law; and 
hence, is the Source of the reality of Rights. The 
State is Supreme, or Sovereign over all persons and 
authorities within it. The State is single and per- 
manent, while its subjects are many and mutable. 
We have also seen that the State so conceived is a 
Moral Agent : it has Duties ; and among these Du- 
ties, we have been led to notice especially the Duty 
of Educating the people (474). We have now to 
consider more fully the Duties of the State in gene- 
ral, and this Duty of Education in particular. 

830. In the case of individuals, Duties are ex- 
tensions of Obligations, and Obligations imply Rights. 
The same b true of States ; and therefore we have 
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Righti. ThcM) poculiar Stato IlighU wo Mhull pro- 
ccod to doAorilMs. 

882. Tho Htato lia« a liifuhl to the National 
Territory. Individuals dorivo thiiir Right* to their 
fipooial Property in Land, from the State, according 
to tho Law of the Land ; hut thny could not dnrive 
thofio Special Rights from the Htute, excent the Htato 
had a general Right to tho whole. An KngllHhman 
has a Kight U) his landtul I'roporty in lilngland, be. 
cause the Law of Knglatui gives it him. A French- 
man has a Right to his landed i'roporty in i'Vance, 
because the Law of France gives it him. But this 
assumes that the Ktjglish Htatc, which spc^aks its 
Will in the English Law, iias a Right to the Hoil of 
England ; and in like manner, the French State is 
assumed to have a Right to the Hoil of France. An 
Englishman may possess land in France ; but this 
is, still, by the Law of i^Vance ; and implies the 
Right of the French State U) the i^'rcnch Territory. 
There can be no property in Land, except what is 
derived from the State in which the Land belongs. 

833. We nmy illuNtrute this further. Hupposo 
any County of J'^ngland were conceived as detached 
from tho State ; as no longer owing obedience to tho 
English State, or deriving Rights from it. Wliat 
Right, on tills suppsition, have the inhabitants of tiio 
County to tho land on which they live ? It may bo 
said, that they have the Right of Possession. Rut 
Present Possession can confer no Right, on such a 
supposition. Present Pf>sscsNion is a fact, which 
may be succeeded, at any moment, by the opposito 
fact of Dispossession ; und then the flight is gone. 
Suppose the inhabitants of this ('ounty to be dispos- 
sessed violently by a body of new settlers from any 
place, at home or abroad ; of what wrong can they 
complain ? When dispossessed, they have no longer 
tho Right of present Possession. If they urge tho 
Kight of past Possession, how is this a Right, and by 
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what laws regulated, when the Law of the Land is 
rejected ? How have they themselves acknowledged 
the Right, either of present or past Possession? 
Their ancestors, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, 
seized the Land hy violence, disregarding both pre- 
sent or past Possession. This historical event is a 
good foundation for the Right of Property, if we as- 
sume as men, in thinking of Rights, always do as- 
sume, that a population, organized as a State, have 
a Right to the territory which they occupy : for the 
imperfect and undecided organization of the Enslish 
State, which, in the times pf the struggles of the 
Saxons, Danes, and Normans, might leave questions 
of Right doubtful, has long since passed away. But 
if men reject this foundation of Rights, the ancient 
Wrongs, from which they derive their claims, will 
prevent them from consistently complaining of 
Wrongs, if, in modern times, acts of violence be 
done to their damage, like the ancient acts of vio- 
lence of which they now enjoy the profit. The only 
good ground of the complaint of Wrong, when the 
Right of landed Property is violated, is the Rieht of 
the State to the Soil of the Country, and the Will of 
the State expressed by the Law of the Land. 

834. The Principle just referred to ; that a 
Community, organized as a State, has a Right to 
possess their Territory; and the Individuals can- 
not acquire Property in Land, except by derivation 
from a State, is often carried further ; thus showing 
how entirely the Principle is accepted. It is main- 
tained, for instance, that a Civilized State, on dis- 
covering a country of Savages, may take possession 
of it ; and that the possession of the Savages must 
be regulated according to the Laws of the Civilized 
State. But these are questions of International Law, 
which we shall not here discuss. 

835. Another Right of the State is the Right (f 
making War on other States. This Right is neces- 
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sary to the existence of the State, as a distinct and 
independent agent, which is sovereign over all its 
subjects within it, and protects them against all 
harm from without. If its subjects be injured, or its 
independence assailed, by a foreign State, it has no 
resource but remonstrance, which may inevitably 
lead to War ; since States have no common tribunal 
before which injury done by one to the other can be 
inquired into, and redress given. 

896. This Right of making War is not a Right 
arising from the combination of the Rights of in- 
dividuals. England has a right to make war on 
France, on due grounds ; but no one or more Eng- 
lishmen hare a Right to make war on any selected 
number of Frenchmen. In the case of a National 
War, individuals commit acts, which would be mur- 
der and robbery, if they were not committed under 
the Authority of the State. It is true, there have 
been rude times in Europe (and there may still exist 
such in other countries), when the Right of Private 
War subsisted. But even in these times, this Right 
did not exist as an original Right of individuals ; 
but as a Right given by the Law, and limited by the 
Law ; and if any one used violence out of the limits 
of the Law, he was treated as a malefactor. The 
Right of Private War was especially subordinate 
to, and limited by, the Right of National War. So 
far as sovereignty had its power, the Sovereign, 
when he made War upon another Sovereign, forbade 
Private Wars among his Subjects and forbade 
Private Treaties of Peace with the Subjects of the 
enemy. Thus, even in the times of Private War, 
the Right of the State to make National War was 
the Fundamental and Paramount Right. But we 
must further add, that a State, which recognizes 
Private War, is very imperfectly organized. Under 
such a State, men possess in a very incomplete de« 
gree, the Rights, of Protection from Violence, Se. 

q2 
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eority in tbeir Propeitr, and the like. As the NatioQ 
more entirely assumes the ffeouine attributes of a 
State, the right of Private War declioeSy till it is ex* 
tioct. But the Right of National War, during this 
progress of improvement, undergoes no diminution. 
The most completely organized State possesses this 
Right at least as fully as the Sovereign of a body 
of Feudal Lords ever did. And thus, this Right 
belongs to the State, as a State ; and not in virtue 
of any mode of composition, by which the State may 
be supposed to have assumed its existence. 

837. We may remark further, that the Right 
of the State to the National Territory, of which we 
have already spoken, necessarily carries with it the 
Right of making War, when the National Territory 
is infringed, if no redress or defence can be had in 
any other Way. The Right of each man to his 
Property, is realized and enforced by the power of 
the State ; but the Right of each State to its Terri. 
tory, if contest arise, can be realized and enforced 
only by Treaty ; or if that fail, by the power of the 
Sword. And thus, a State has, as one of its charac- 
teristic attributes, the Right of making War on Other 
States, on due occasions. 

638. Another Right peculiariy a State Right, 
not derivable from any supposable Rights of indi- 
viduals, is the Right of Bodily Punbhroent, and 
especially the Right of Capital Puniskmeni. In ex- 
ercising the Right of War, the State necessarily as- 
sumes a Right to put in peril, and to expose to de- 
structiooi the lives of its subjects, who serve it as 
soldiers. But in that case, it is not that the State 
inflicts the blow, but that it cannot avert it, under 
the circumstances. In the case of Capital Punish- 
ment, the State itself takes away the Life of its sub- 
ject, inflicting a sudden and violent death. The 
Right of doing this is universally assumed in States* 
And it is assumed necessarily. Without the exar. 
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else of this Right, the State could not discharge its 
office. Its business is, to give reality to the Rights 
of men in Society. But Rights cannot have reality, 
except they be as real as the other springs of human 
action. In order that Rights may be real for me, 
the Rights of another man must be as real in my 
eyes as the Objects of Desire. To each man, the 
Obligations of other men must be realities, as well 
as his own Appetite, Anger, Avarice, or Ambition ; 
the former must influence his hopes and fears in the 
same manner, stimulate and restrain him in the same 
manner, as the latter. But the highest and most 
real of the objects of men's hopes and fears are 
Life and Death, accompanied with Honour and 
Shame. A violent and ignominious Death fills the 
full measure of the object of man's fear. The force 
of Desire, Appetite, Anger, and the like, is fully ex- 
pressed, when a man loves objects as his life, and 
dreads them as such a death ; but it is not fully ex- 
pressed by anything short of this. Hence, Rights 
and Oligations will not be real in Society, to the 
same extent as other objects of action are real, if 
they be not sanctioned by the prospect of Life and 
Death, as depending upon the observance or viola- 
tion of Obligations. If the sanctions of Rights stop 
short of this, there will be some region of human 
action, in which the lawless springs of action are not 
balanced : some province of human nature, in which 
the extreme forms of passion, appetite, anger» and 
the like, are not governed by any efficient authority. 
889. The necessity of the Right of Capital 
Punishment being vested in the State, will also ap- 
pear from the following considerations. If the State 
do not possess this Right, such a Right may bo as- 
sumed by another body of persons, who by that very 
assumption become more powerful than the State, 
and may seize all the powers of the State. If there 
were no Capital Punishment for Treason, and the 
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liko crimes ; tn tmiooiation of mon might arm them- 
iclven, ami, iimlcing death tho punishment for oppos* 
ing thom, might oomiiol tho citizens to obey them, 
and to disobey the legal authorities. For what 
would oilier inferior punishments avail, to avert such 
a result ? Who will be found ready, unarmed, to 
Inflict imprisonment or exile on a body of armed 
and resolute men? It is plain, therefore, that, in 
extreme oases at least, Capital Punishments are ne- 
cessary to the existence of the State : and therefore, 
the right of inflicting such Punishments must belong 
to the State. 

640. Tlio Riglit of Capital Punishment is a 
special and originul State Right, and does not arise 
from any combination of Inuividual Rights. This 
Right cannot bo conceived to bo a Right arising 
from a common consent, and given to tho State by 
an underst(x)d compact between it and Individuals ; 
each person conveying to tlie State a Right over his 
own life, in case of his committing a capital crime. 
For, In the flrst place, tho assumption that man, as 
an individual, has such a Right, Is contrary to com- 
mon Morality. If a man have a Right over his own 
life, ho may cast off life whon he pleases, and Sui- 
cide is no sin. And even if it were allowed that a 
man has a Right over his own life ; the Airther As- 
sumption, that he has transferred this Right to tho 
State, by a transaction of which he was unconscious, 
and jn which ho hod no choice. Is so extravagant, 
that it cannot afford a satisfactory basis for Riffhts. 
Thus, wo reject tho notion of this Right arising from 
consent or compact, and consider it as a special and 
original Stutn Right. 

H41. Again, there is another Right which is 
exercised by all Htatcm ; thr. liif^hi of imposing 
Oaths ; for instancn, Oaths of Testimony, and Oaths 
of (Jflioe. This Right, alno, is necessarily exer- 
oised by States. Such Oaths identify tho Citizen's 
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Obligations with his Duties. As a Witness, to 
give true testimony ; as a Judge, to administer 
justice ; are always Duties. By means of Oaths, 
these Duties become Obligations imposed by a dis- 
tinct Contract, and accepted by a solemn Engage- 
ment. And if there be not this identity of Duty 
and Obligation in general, the State cannot subsist. 
For the State consists of men, who are moral be- 
ings ; and who cannot, without an intolerable viola- 
tion of their nature, go on continually discharging 
Obligations, which have no connexion with their 
Duties. The essential part of the business of the 
State must be regarded with the solemnity which be- 
longs to moral acts ; otherwise, the State itself can- 
not be a permanent reality, in the minds of moral 
men. And, as we have already said (677), the 
natural way of acknowledging and marking this 
moral solemnity, among religious men, is by acting, 
and declaring that we will act, as in the presence 
of God ; that is, by taking an Oath to act rightly. 
The thoughtlessness of men, and the excuses which, 
in common life, they make for falsehood, deceit, in- 
justice, partiality, inconsistency, passion, and the 
like, are such, that it is requisite, for the essential 
business of a State, to demand of them another 
frame of mind than that which is usual in their com- 
mon intercourse. If the Witness were to give his 
Evidence, the Jury, their Verdict, the Judge, his 
Sentence, with the carelessness and perversion of 
truth and right, which men oflen allow themselves 
in common conversation ; the administration of jus- 
tice would be impossible. If the Witness told his 
tale, and the Judge gave his opinion, with the levity 
which prevails at a convivial meeting, how could a 
moral citizen bear a part in a court of Justice ? On 
such occasions, then, men must be grave, must be 
thoughtful, and must engage to be so. The occa- 
sion and the acts must be marked as solemn ; and 
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this, as we have said, is necessarily donef among re- 
ligious men, by the Witness narrating^ and the Judge 
deciding, as in the presence of God. And the occa- 
sion is marked as solemn, by each person declaring 
that he does this ; that is, by the Oaths of ih« Wit^ 
ness, and of the Jurymen, taken at the time of the 
trial ; and by the Oath of OfHce, which the Judge 
has previously taken. 

842. The necessity of the Eight of adminia- 
tering Oaths being vested in the State, wilt also ap- 
pear from the following considerations. If the State 
do not exercise this Right, a body of the CitisEeiM, 
bound together by their common belief In God and 
in his Judgments, may administer, to each otber» 
Oaths to co-operate in tiieir common purposes ; and 
may thus, when their purposes become mconsiatent 
with, or hostile to, the existing Goverun»ent| over- 
throw the Government, and take the Authority of the 
State into their own hands. For a State, not claim^ 
ing a moral reality for its acts, by means of religious 
solemnities, could not stand against a great body of 
citizens bound together by religioii* If such citizens 
be brought before the tribunals for hostility to the 
government ; the witnesses, the jury, the judge, nMiy 
be of the religious party ; and, pot being bound to 
their official act by religion, tiiey will act ao aa not 
to be the effective agents of laws which they deem 
unjust and cruel. And if tiie laws be still enfi>roed, 
by the agency of citizens acting without any ac- 
knowledged tie of religion, the laws must aoon cease 
to be regarded as just ; for morality cannot long 
subsist in men's minds without religion. When this 
has taken place, and the laws are no longer supports 
ed by an opinion of their general justice, the ^npire 
of the law becomes the empire of mere force^ which 
the moral nature of man will not allow to continue 
long among men. 

Thus Hm ground of the necessity of Oatba ia a 
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State IS, that Morality cannot long subsist in men^s 
minds without Religion ; that for the efficacy of re- 
ligion, a recognition of it by the State is requisite ; 
and that this recognition is especially requisite on 
certain solemn occasions, such as judicial proceed- 
ii^s, the assumpticNi of important State offices, and 
the like. 

84S. If it he said that Religion may be effica- 
cioos in making men true and just on solemn occa- 
aioDs, without being publicly recognized and refer- 
red to ; we reply, that though this may be so with 
some persons, the State can never know which per- 
sons are, and which are not, of this number, without 
the use of some Formula referring to Religion : nor 
can it he known, without the use of some such For- 
mula, whether any particular person considers the 
occasion a solemn one or not. 

844. The State, therefore, necessarily has the 
Right of administering Oaths of Testimony, of Office, 
and the like. And this State Right, like the others, 
is a special and original Right of the State, not de- 
rived from any Combination of individual Rights. 
For though men, in a Contract or other transaction, 
may be willing to accept Oaths from one another ; 
DO one man can be conceived as having any Right to 
impose an Oath upon another man. If there be any 
difficulty in ascribing to the State a Right to ques- 
tion or limit a man's actions on account of his reli- 
gious belief or religious sentiments, there must be a 
much greater difeculty in ascribing such a Right to 
anv individual. And as no individual could have 
any portion of such a Right, no collection of Indi- 
Tiduals could have the Right : and the State Right to 
impose Oaths cannot arise from the combination of 
the Rights of the Individuals, of whom the State 
coimists. 

845. It may perhaps be said, that an assemblage 
of religious individuals, associating themselves for 
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thoir tnututtl advttntngo, tiiigbt oxolucb from their 
body, all wlio would not, u()oti duo oaotttfiouM, rimko 
cc^rtttiti ndigiouM dnoUratiotiM. Atid ttiii miff lit Ut ho ; 
but wo cannot (M;ncoive tbi« an tlio origin of the 
Right of tlio Htiito to impoMo Oathii. Fortij imairine 
thiM, would bo to MU|)|Kiito the Htttto to bo, not only a 
voluiiUry UMNooiation of individualM ; but of individu- 
alM In whoMo tnlndu roligiouM bollof and roligious 
NfintirnontM wnro alroady oNtablinhod, and who woro 
drawn tdgnthor by tlmir roligiouv aympathioa. But 
tliii* m an inipoMMiblo NUPpowition : for wo cannot oon- 
coivo Roligjon without Morality, or Morality without 
Honinty alroady oMtabllMhod. Wo know that tho 
Htato dtnm not dorivo itit roligioUN bollof from tho 
NoontanoouM roligiouw NympathioNof indlviduala; but 
that individualM dorivo ttnur roligiouM aontlmonto, in a 
groat moaNuro, frotri tho Hocioty in which thov aro 
born and livo. Mon bind thomvolvon by Oaths, 
undor tho dirootion of thn Htato, not aN if it woro 
part of a Mocial (!ontrnot that thoy should do «o ; but 
looking upon tho Htato aM a Divino apfiointment, and 
a channol through whioh tho forniN of tho mo«t ho- 
lomn ongagontontN muMt noooNiyarilv bo dorivo<l. 

H40. Wo aro thua lod to rockon, a« Uighta of 
HtatiiM, boNidoH tho gonoriil Uighta of (iovornmont, 
thciNo ftmr : tho llight to tho National Territory ; tho 
llight of War and i*oaon ; tho illght of Capital 
PimiMlnnont ; and tho llight of irnpoaing Oatha. 
ThoMo lli^htM aro all noooNNary to tho contmuoil oil- 
iMtfitioo of HtatoM ; and, a« wo havo noon, thov are 
not dorivativo or ounnilativo attrihutoa, but original 
and pftouliar. Wo havo oallcul thorn SUtte llighti, 
in ordor to diNtinguiiih thoni from Individual Uighta. 
To Individual Rights rorroMpond Obligationa; and 
it nmy bo aMkod wiiothor tho Htato liaa any Obllga- 
tinoM norroNponding to itN UightN. Tho anewor to 
thia Uuoetion will occupy tho next Chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE OBLIGATIONS OF THE STATE. 

847. The State is, as we have said, the Sourc • 
of Law and of Authority, and the Realizer of indi- 
vidual Rights. The State Rights exist, in order that 
the State may discharge this its office. And hence, 
the Obligation corresponding to the State Rights is, 
that the State shall be the State ; that it shall deliver 
and administer Laws, and thus realize Rights. And 
this it must do, not for a short time merely ; not for 
one generation only ; but permanently, and with a 
prospect of permanence. Hence, to provide for this 
permanence is an Obligation of the State. This we 
may describe as the Obligation of Self -preservation. 

848. We more frequently hear the Duty of 
Self-preservation ascribed to the State : but we shall, 
in general, use the term Obligation in speaking of 
this subject : not only because Obligation is the term 
corresponding to Right ; but also, because this Obli- 
gation is enforced by a real Sanction, as individual 
obligations are : for if the State do not fulfil this Ob- 
ligation of Self-preservation, it will not be preserved, 
but will be dissolved, and will cease to be a State. 
If, however, we wish to retain the term Duty in this 
case, we may speak of the Duty of Self-preservation 
as the Lower Duty of a State, in comparison with 
other Duties, such as the Duty of rendering its sub- 
jects moral and intelligent, which are its Higher 
Duties. 

849. This State Obligation of Self-preserva- 
tion divides itself into several branches ; related in 
some measure to the different State Rights of which 
we have spoken. Those Rights are assigned to the 
State for certain purposes ; and the State is under 
Obligations to employ them for those purposes. 

VOL. II'. 13 Q 2 
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The Right of making War is a necessary appen- 
dage to the Right to the National Territory ; and i« 
to be used, when necessary, for the purpose of de- 
fending the Nation from every intrusion of an enemy 
upon its soil ; and also, for the purpose of protecting 
the citizens from all other violence and injustice, in- 
flicted by strangers. The State is obliged to take 
measures which may have such an effect ; and this 
is the Obligation of National Defence. All individual 
Rights stand within the fence of the National Right ; 
and the State is bound to keep this fence entire and 
substantial. For this purpose, the State is bound to 
provide an Army, or the means of raising an Army, 
when the need arises ; and to provide the means also 
of supplying its Army with Onicers, and with Muni- 
tions of War. The State is bound, also, to keep a 
watchful eye upon the movements of other States ; 
and if it sees them preparing any evil for itself, to 
avert the danger by timely precautions. For thb 
purpose. Negotiations with other States may be re- 
quisite ; and hence. Embassies, Treaties, and the 
like. Such negotiations, in the discussions to which 
they lead, necessarily assume the existence of Rights 
and Obligations between Nations ; and thus, we are 
referred to an International Jua, of which we shall 
hereafter have to speak . The Obligation of National 
Defence is the first Obligation of a Nation, for it b 
necessary to the existence of a Nation. Without 
the fulfilment of this Obligation, a State cannot exist, 
even in the most imper^ct form. A State which 
used no means of defending itself, would soon be 
blotted out of tiie Map, by the pressure of surround- 
ing States. 

850. The next branch of the State's Obligation 
of Self-preservation is the Obligation of upholding 
Law. The last- mentioned obligation regarded fi)es 
without the nation ; this regards citizens within it. 
In the former case, we spoke of maintaining the ex- 
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ternal fence which protects the National Existence ; 
we now speak of keeping up the internal barriers of 
individual Rights. These Rights are to be realized 
by the Law ; and except thoy are made real by the 
enforcement of the Law, they cease to exist, and the 
citizens cease to be citizens. In this case, the State 
is destroyed by the dissolution of its internal organic 
zation, as completely as if it were obliterated by ex- 
ternal violence. 

851. There are, however, various degrees of 
such Disorganization, according as the Laws are 
enforced with more or less vigour and steadiness. 
Looking merely to the Self-preservation of the State, 
if the Rjgbts of the more Powerful Class of the Citi- 
zens be upheld for them, the State may long subsist, 
although there are other Classes whose Rights are 
neglected, or gradually encroached upon. That to 
do this, is a violation of the Duty of a State, we shall 
hereafter see. But that the long-continued existence 
of a State is not inconsistent with the continued pre- 
valence of illegal oppression of some classes of the 
community, the history of many nations abundantly 
shows. Still, so far as such practices prevail, the 
organization of a State is imperfect ; its functions do 
not proceed in a healthy manner. The imperfect or 
unequal administration of the laws may not be the 
immediate Death of the State, but it is a grievous 
Disease, however long it may be protracted. A 
State, in order to preserve its full vitality, must make 
the laws to be respected ; and respected alike by all 
classes, high and low ; rich and poor. So far as 
power and wealth can shield their possessors from 
the hand of the law, such men are placed above the 
law ; and the State has a tendency to fall to pieces, 
and to cease to be a living State. 

852. Another branch of the Obligation of Self- 
preservation belonging to States is the Obligation of 
repremng Sedition. By Sedition, is meant any 
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nm, ft U a part of the Ohligation of HelCpre* 
aervation Mmi^Uty^ Uf a Htate, to nu^fremt Hoditton, 
a^> a«» t/> avert tiii« tendency. And thi« Oblitfatkai 
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been treated as Crimes of the highest order. In free 
States, attempts to orush the Freedom of the People, 
have been commonly considered as no less atrocious 
crimes, than attacks upon the Sovereign Authorities : 
and where the usual course of law has been insuffi- 
cient to resist and punish such attempts, extraordi- 
naxy acts, on the part of some members of the State, 
have been of\en and generally looked upon as neces* 
sary results of the State's obligation to preserve its 
free condition ; such acts were Tyrannicide^ and the 
putting to Death, or sending into Exile ambitious 
men in ancient times ; such acts have been the 
ImpeachmeiU of statesmen in England for attempting 
to render the royal power absolute. 

854. The word Treason {trahison, prodiiio) 
implies not only hostile intentions, but fraud, and 
breach of trust and generally, treachery^ a word of 
the same origin. These notions are, in this general 
manner, combined with the notion of hostility to the 
State, or the Sovereign ; because Fidelity to the 
State, and to the Sovereign, are reckoned among the 
duties of all citizens. A man who joins with stran- 
gers, in harming his own Country, is considered «s 
breaking those bands of national duty and affection 
which, in their hold upon good men, come next afler the 
ties of family duty and atTection : and hence, is looked 
upon with the same kind of sentiments with which we 
look upon a man who joins with strangers in harming 
his father or his mother. A man who is hostile to his 
country may, it would seem, be treated as a public ene- 
my ; hedeserves not to receive the benefit of his coun- 
try's laws, or to be protected in his property or other 
rights. And hence, the existing Government, which, 
in order to justify and protect its own existence, must 
identify itself with the Country, treats its own ene- 
mies as the enemies of their country, and punishes 
tbem as Traitors. 

This view shows itself in the distinction made be- 

r2 
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tween domett ic and foreign enemief ; for foreigner! 
coming into tlie country in a hiDstile manner are to 
be dealt witli at an enemy ; and if taken, executed 
by martial law. A foreigner cannot be executed for 
Treason, say the Knglisii Lawyers, for he owes no 
allegiance to the King. 

655. Sedition aims at its objects by Contpiraey^ 
the mutual understanding established as to the Plotf 
or Plan of proceeding ; and by Rebelliarif the open 
use of armed force against the Government. If a 
Government do not put down Conspirators and Re- 
bels, it must soon cease to be a Government ; the 
State, as represented by the Government! mutt perish. 
And thus, as we have said, the repression of Armed 
Sedition is an Obligation incumbent upon the Gov- 
ernment, as essential to its Self-preservation. 

656. The repression of Political Sedition it, in 
tome of its forms, generally acknowledged as a part 
of the State's Obligation of Self-preservation. For 
instance, if a man declare and maintain that the king 
is an usurper, and has no title to the crown, such 
discourse must be conceived to huve a tendency to 
incite the king's subjects to rebellion, and it criminal. 
The English law makes it a grave misdemeanour to 
print or publish Seditious Libels against the King or 
his Government. But the genius of free govern- 
ments, which tolerates a considerable difference of 
opinions with regard to the justice and wisdom of the 
acts of the Government, will not allow everything 
said against the Government and its acts to be treated 
as Seditious. Accordingly, the English Law per- 
mits a man to discuss the measures adopted by the 
King and his Ministers ; but requires this discussion 
to bo conducted fairly, temperately, and with de- 
cency, without attributing corrupt motives. 

857. The repression of Religious Sedition is, 
under some of its forms, evidently necessary, as the 
only means of Self-preservation which the Govern- 
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ment can find; for instance, where the Seditious 
Party teaches, on Religious grounds, obedience to a 
Supremacy, the rival of the Sovereign Power in the 
State ; or where the Party teaches, on religious 
grounds, resistance to the Laws. The rival Supre- 
macy may be claimed for a religious Body or Person 
residing within the nation ; in which case it is more 
plainly of a seditious character. If, within the 
boundary of the State, there be claimed for a foreign 
potentate, or other person, a Supremacy rivalling 
that of the Sovereign, the offence has much of the 
character of Treason. But still, since the obedience 
claimed for the religious Supremacy will, it may be 
supposed, be demanded through the means of a 
religions organization existing in the country itself, 
a Religious, will not differ much from a Political 
Sedition ; except that the opinions by which the Sedi- 
tious are bound together, will exercise their influence 
upon men's minds in a different way in the one case 
and in the other. The amount of the necessity for 
repressing a Religious Sedition of this kind, will 
depend much upon the nature of the rival Supremacy 
which is claimed. If what is asserted by the Party 
be merely a Supremacy in spiritual matters. Self- 
preservation will not require the State to suppress 
the Party ; provided the State have such a control 
over the organization of the Party, as to confine the 
authority of the religious ministers to its proper spi* 
ritual province. This stipulation is necessary ; for 
the influence of religious ministers is, in the course 
of human events, almost inevitably extended from 
spiritual to temporal concerns. And if, in conse- 
quence of the State having too little control over the 
religious authorities subordinate to the rival Supre- 
macy, the spiritual Supremacy which is asserted, 
interfere with and overpower the temporal Sove- 
reignty ; the State must perish. We have spoken 
of a Sedition in general, as an Excrescence, which 
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dimfnnrn i\w \uM\y tHAh'ta hy (\rawU)f^ to it i\m tmirU 
nuiUi whioli Mhould support tlio trndily Ui'e, KDUin* 
ing tlid MatrH? itimgdy wo timy May tliat a Hiidhbui 
lUligiouM Party in xUa H<i(;ial l^xly, U a Hpiritual 
l^jXcrtrHctiuw ; wliicli, tliough rx/t imriimliat^ily vi»it;l« 
in a material ftirni, may (Umiwy tlio UntihU ; an a 
viilirrrKTiit and utmoytinwd train of tliouf^bta tfiay 
MhsX thf) tf^xiuro oi'tliiJ brain, and produoo tin? inovt 
fatal diufsaM). 

Ht^h, If it \Hi t\iUHi\(miiil w\u'i\wr i\w Htatn hav« 
the Ri|<lit to tulin rnf.aMunrN in ordor to rnitvism a dan- 
gorouN RisliifiouM Party, tlio niiiiMtion inav b() easily 
annwori'd, on thn prinoi|df;i« alniady laid clown. Tlio 
Htato iM tliu only Autliority by whioli tlio ilitfbtK of 
ciiVMtm am n^aliz^d and upbidd. It may maae tbfa, 
Ita i»u()fK)rt of tbo Kigbu of tin MubjfjctM, d»pi9nd«nt 
iJ|K;n any conditions wliicb ita own prtttmrvniitm 
rm\uirv.H, Iftbiiro \m a rival Hpiritual Autliority, the 
Htati5 may vt^ry niaM<;nably df?mand from a citi^s^^n a 
rmMnndation of tliri rival Hpi ritual Powor'a tmnporal 
Authority within tho national tfirritorv. If tbi) citiaceii 
Ttsi'um^ U) mako Much a ntnunciation, no baa no injua- 
tico dono liim, if ho bo not allowed oitbor tbo Right 
of prooorty in land, or any othor Right. For all 
thoMo RightM oxiMt ordy through that ti5m|K;ral Hov«. 
roignty whioh ho rofuNOM toaoknowlodgo. Jf bu will 
not givo hlM Alh^gianoo, ho cannot juntly complaia 
that ho (Un*jt not rocoivo i'rotf!(!ti<in. 

Thoro Im thorof(;ro no valid jural objoctlon to tha 
rttproMnion of a dangorouM RoligiriUN Hodition. Who- 
thor thoro bo, in any tutMi, moral ribjoctiona to tfustL* 
auroN of ropn'M^ion, arising from tho harrnloMMnoMN of 
tho party ; or prarstioal diflioullioM arlMlng from tho 
oxtont to which tho Hodition h<oi gr;no ; aro quopitiona 
to bo docidod hy tho oiroumntanooM of oacb particU' 
lar caMo, 

H5(K If tho Roligiou*( Hodition takotbo form of 
toaching Roalatanco to the Law» nirnplyi witliout aoi- 
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ting up any definite rival authority, its repression is 
included in the common administration of the Law, 
and in the punishment of those who resist the law. 
But the possibility of such religious teaching, and 
the examples of it which have appeared, make it, if 
not an Obligation, at least a Duty of that State, to 
give to its citizens a religious teaching which may 
tend to prevent the prevalence of an opinion of the 
opposition of Religion and Law ; rather than to de- 
pend entirely on the measures which may be employed 
to repress the Seditions arising out of such an opinion. 
But the consideration of the Duties of States, and of 
the Duty of religious Education among the rest, will 
come under our notice hereafter. 

860. One form of Error respecting Religion 
has been made punishable by most States, on the 
ground of its being an opinion dangerous to all gov- 
ernment : namely. Atheism ; the Denial of the truth 
of all Religion, and therefore of all religious Sanc- 
tions of Morality. We have already shown (841) 
that all States have claimed, and must claim, the 
Right of exacting from men declarations in the most 
solemn form in which they can be given ; and the 
form employed has always contained a reference to 
the existence and providence of God. A man who 
denies, and teaches men to deny, the existence of 
God, may be considered, so far as he is successful, 
as setting up a Sedition which makes all continued 
Government impossible. But whether this Sedition 
is so dangerous as to require the Laws to make such 
opinions criminal ; or whether their prevalence and 
danger may not better be prevented by Religious 
teaching, of which we have spoken, as a Duty of the 
State ; will be better examined hereafler. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE STATE. 

861. We have spoken of the State, as having 
Obligations ; and we have also referred to its Duties 
(473). The questions naturally occur; since the 
Actions and Thoughts of States are necessarily 
compounded of the Actions and Thoughts of indi- 
vidual Persons, upon what Persons these Obligations 
and Duties fall, and in what manner ? We may make 
a few remarks on this subject. 

862. The Governors of the State act for the 
State ; and upon, them the Obligations of the State 
fall ; they fall upon the Sovereign ultimately ; but, 
in the first instance, upon the Officers and Magis- 
trates of the State, who receive their Authority from 
the Sovereign, and are held by him to the discharge 
of their Official Duties. The Obligations of Na- 
tional Defence, of upholding the Laws, and of sup- 
pressing Sedition, all belong, in a general form, to 
the Executive Department of the Government (210). 
But the first of these Obligations, in its details, is de- 
volved upon the Army and its Commanders ; the 
second, upon the Magistrates and Judges ; as is also 
the third ; and in some measure, so far as the pre- 
vention of Religious Sedition is concerned, upon the 
Religious Teachers of the Nation. The State Obli- 
gations fall upon the persons, who occupy these 
offices respectively, as Obligations, and therefore, as 
Duties. It is the Duty of the Sovereign to provide 
for the defence of the country ; it is the Duty of his 
Ministers, and of the Estates of the Realm, to advise 
and aid him in this purpose. It is the Duty of the 
Commander of the Forces to use, for this purpose, 
with his best ability, all the means which are placed 
in his hands : it is the Duty of eyery military 
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Officer and Soldier, according to his condition, to ex- 
ert zeal, skill, and courage, in this cause. And the 
like may be said of the other departments of the 
State. It is the Duty of all Persons in Judicial po« 
sitions, according to their position, to join in admi- 
nistering the laws ; and of all Magistrates and their 
Officers, to do their part in carrying judicial deci- 
sions into effect, and by other appropriate means 
preserving the Order of the Community. We have 
already said (278) that each man has the Duties of 
bis Station ; and among the most distinct of such 
Duties, are those which fall upon each man, as his 
share in the fulfilment of the Obligations of the 
State. 

863. The State has Duties as well as Obligations 
(474). Thus all States have Duties of Truthful. 
ness and Honesty ! they ought to observe their 
Treaties and pay their Debts. They have Duties 
of Justice and Humanity : they ought not to oppress 
or enslave the unoflTending inhabitants of other 
countries. They have Duties of Self-culture : they 
ought to learn and to adopt true Moral and Political 
Doctrines. Some of these Duties will be acknow. 
ledged by all Moralists as Duties of States ; and 
thus, the moral character of the State as an agent 
capable of Duties, cannot be denied. States may 
act rightly or wrongly ; and hence their actions are 
subject to the Supreme Rule of Action, the distinc- 
tion of right and wrong. 

The Question then occurs, as we have said, Upon 
whom do the Duties of the State fall, and in what 
manner ? 

864. It is evident that they must fall upon the 
Governors and Administrators of the State, for these 
act for the State. They fall upon these persons as 
Duties. It is the Duty of the Governors of the State 
to be truthful, honest, just, humane, rational, on the 
part of the State. But it must be observed, that this 
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th« Httit« tiun ptiri'nrttt with fttufo'ly, <;mn»lMr'n(;y, and 
a fliifi rrf^ar^l to iUtt til^Unn *fi' U^ own MiU}t*(}U* A 
httin who Im trnihrnli hot»^M« in»t, hntnait^, attd r^a* 
M^/nahln mm an imlividnflii, will rn^lirnvonrf if Im Ut a 
Htatitj^ntanf to \m ttltttt irtithfnl« hottr'^tf ytfftt hnrnan^^ 
nttti rttammtiUlfi on i\m vnri t/i' \Uti Hitiitt, Hut Ufs will 
otUfu fittA many inf|>^lln»«nt^, wltich will prcrvctti bia 
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directing the acts of the State, in such a manner as 
to conform to the Duties of Truth, Justice, and Be- 
Devolence, and to the dictates of Reason. He has to 
overcome rooted habits, vested interests, ancient pre- 
judices, and natural diversities of opinion, among 
those whose consent is necessary to action. He has 
to guide himself by a due regard to the past actions 
of the State, and the nature of its moral agency, as 
distinct from that of individuals. These are diffi. 
culties, not arising merely from accident, or from 
something wrong, but necessarily belonging to the 
nature of the case. For instance, if the humane 
Statesman finds that the citizens of his State hold in 
cruel captivity a population of predial slaves ; he 
will wish and endeavour to abolish this slaver^-. But 
however absolute his power, he cannot do this by a 
word of his mouth, or a stroke of his pen ; by a com- 
mand, or a law. He must provide, for the owners 
of the slaves, compensation for the loss which they 
sufier by their emancipation. He must prepare the 
slaves for the safe exercise of their libertv. If he do 
not do this, he obeys the impulse of his humanity at 
the expense of justice, and in neglect of that pru- 
dence which is requisite for the right direction of his 
humanity. For to emancipate slaves, on grounds of 
humanity, by a law which should throw all the loss 
upon the owners, would be unjust : since the inhu- 
manity of the previous law, which protected such 
property, was the sin of the State, and not of the 
owners. Moreover, slavery, as we have already 
seen (520), has existed, pure or modified, in many 
countries ; and the perception of the inhumanity of 
the practice has been very slowly unfolded in men's 
minds. Where slavery exists, it is, by a large part 
of the community, regarded with favour, or with in- 
difference. And this prejudice the Statesman has to 
oTercome, so as to carry with him, in his views, the 
RepreaenUtiyes of the State, if the constitution of 
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th^ Country ftff\u\rti that he should ti«r« iWr ecu 
rm^rriition in bmtictff. And tbUA^ the humanhyof tbif 
ofnteArnan, aming ff;r the Htate^ mair oft^rn take a 
tery difl/jrent riourAe^ ami empecialiy^ mtiet ofim 
work in a rnore dlow and gradual manner^ tlvafl 
the humanity which hahimttt^ to him a» an imJiiridual ; 
and the Mme mu»t be tTie cmg with other moral 
qualities* 

805« Am] thi« i« the caiie with those acia of a 
Btate which indicate a Moral ProgreM^ so ia it^ alM^i 
the case with those acts which mark an Intellectual 
VroaTCfm» in these als/^^ though the Ktatesmaii 
thinks^ and reasons^ and discovers^ and adofHs truth«^ 
for the Htate^ he will often be com|ielled to adopt 
trutlis^ on the part of tlie Htate^ much more slowly, 
and much more 'imperfectly, than he himself ae« 
quires and professes them in his own mind* lie 
may, in his own tliougbts, see the truth clearly, and 
follow it rapidly ; but the Bute, although in a great 
degree represented \fy him, will seem to lag behind 
him in the intellectual race *, ami cannot, in its pulu 
lie acts, display the intellectual clearness and quick* 
ness which may be sliown by an imliiriduaL The 
Htate, from its nature, cannot do this; for the acts 
of the hftate are those in which the Members tff the 
Htate, according to their respective positions, share, 
at least, by assent and sympathy, if not by joint ac* 
tion* Ami a number of persons can rarely, or neter, 
participate in the clearness of mental vision, and 
agility of mental action, by which one man may 
pass on to new truths* JJowerer certain, and how« 
ever demonstrable may be the new truths, they must 
require some time for their communication to the 
minds of many men* Repeater! explanation, discus* 
sion, prr;of, may atmyey to the min^ls of many, that 
conviction, which was at first confined to onOf or a 
iew 'f but it can only 1^ by degrees, that the convic* 
tion can take such hold of the members of iba coni' 
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munity, that it can be properly expressed by any act 
of the State, as ii8 conviction. 

866. Thus the judgment of the State as to 
what Doctrines are true, may differ very widely 
from the judgment of those who are, for the time, its 
Grovernors ; and yet the Governors will rightly make 
their convictions of truth (so far as it concerns mat- 
ters of State) become the judgment of the State, as 
soon as they can make it take this form by constitu- 
tional means. A Statesman, who has obtained a 
clear view of new and important truths, deeply af- 
fecting the morality and wisdom of public acts, can- 
not fail to wish to make these truths take their place, 
as grounds of the State's acts ; he can hardly fail to 
introduce, into the acts which he has to perform on 
the part of the State, an assertion of or reference to 
these truths ; and, if he acts in conjunction with col- 
leagues, he will endeavour to convince them of these 
truths. But he knows that new Truths cannot, in 
one instant, become the principles of action of a Na- 
tion, nor even of a Body of men ; and therefore, he 
is content to introduce the new Truths by degrees, 
into the conduct of public affairs. He is content 
that the State should act, in a great degree, upon 
principles which it has long recognized ana assumed. 
He knows that the existence of a State is continuous ; 
and that its Moral Character is, in like manner, con- 
tinuous. Its acts must have a coherence. Its life 
is its History ; and in its present acts, it must have 
a regard to its past history; so as not to interrupt 
the vital connexion of one period with another. The 
State may reform its conduct, and improve its views ; 
and it may do this rapidly, and even suddenly ; but 
it must preserve some identity through the change ; 
else the State's moral agency vanishes in the sup- 
posed reformation. If each person, who successively 
occupied the place of Governor, might at once pro- 
claim bis own views, as the doctrines of the State, 
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the act would be of little or no value ; since the pro- 
clamation of today might be superseded by a coa- 
trary one lo-morrow. 

Thus there is, for States, as there is for indivi- 
duals, a Duty both of Moral Progress and of Intel, 
lectual Proj^ess : and these Duties, belonging to the 
State, fall upon the persons who administer the 
Government, as Duties belonging to them, fiut they 
do not fall upon them, in such a manner, that the 
Moral Progress and the Intellectual Progress of the 
State are to be identified with those of the individual. 
The Governors are to aim at a Virtue and a Wis* 
dom on the part of the State, which are not merely 
their own personal Virtue and Wisdom ; which are 
shown in the Acts and Declarations of the State; 
which belong to its agency, not merely to theirs; 
which are parts of a national life, regulated by 
Moral Principles, directed to Moral Objects, begun 
before they had any share in State acts, and to be 
continued, on the same Principles, when they have 
ceased to live. 

867. The Moral Character of the State has 
been generally recognized by Moralists, and has 
been expressed in various forms of language. In 
one of these forms, the State is described as having 
not only a Moral Character, but a Conscience,* On 
this phrase we may take the liberty to remark, that 
it is not at all necessary in order to express any moral 
Truths belonging to Polity. We can speak intelli. 
gibiy and fully upon all the Duties of the State, in- 
cluding the Duty of adopting and maintaining moral 
and religious Truths, without speaking of the Con- 
science of the State. And this expression is, in 
some respects, unsatisfactory ; for it appears to im- 
ply a false relation between the Duties of the State, 
and those of the individual on whom they fall. The 

* VstUl. Law nf JV'ations. Prslim., ( 91. 
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individual takes his share of the Duties of the State, 
as we have seen, knowing historically what the State 
has done ; and trying to make the State, for the pre- 
sent, act morally, so far as the coherency of its 
being will allow. And all the individuals who share 
in the acts of the State, have to act thus, with his- 
torical knowledge and moral intention. But there 
is nothing in this process which can with propriety 
be called the Conscience of the State. Statesmen 
are not conscious of the past history of their coun- 
try, however they may be cognisant of it. The 
Statesmen of to-day are not conscious of the pur- 
poses and convictions of the State at the time of the 
Revolution. Men, contemporaries and successors of 
each other, may add together their knowledge, and 
may correct it by their discussions ; they may com- 
bine their intentions, and may thus carry out a com- 
mon plan : but they cannot properly be said to add 
U^ether their Consciences, and thus make a Common 
Conscience. We have indeed (368) spoken of the 
Common Conscience of mankind; namely, the Su- 
preme Law of Man's Being, which each man con- 
templates in his own Conscience : but we have also 
said (370), that we may more properly render the 
moral reasons for actions by referring them to the 
moral Ideas of Benevolence, Justice, Truth, Purity, 
and Order, than by speaking of Conscience. The 
Conscience of a Nation, if it be spoken of at all, 
must be conceived to be, like the Conscience of an 
Individual, the stage at which it has arrived in its 
advance towards a full possession of the Fundamental 
Moral Ideas. But the stages at which different indi^ 
viduals have arrived, in such an advance, must be 
very various ; and it does not appear that we gain 
anything by calling the result the National Con- 
science. 

But in whatever way we express it, the State 
undoubtedly possesses a Moral Character ; and has 

VOL. II. 14 s 2 
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Duties, as we have intiixiated, of Uie same deacriptioD 
as those of individuals : — Duties of Huuianity, Juatioe, 
Truth, Purity, Order ; the Duties of Moral and 
Intellectual Progress. These latter Duties, in the 
case of individuals, include, as we have sr^n (720), 
the Duty of Religious Belief. We shall have to 
consider, hereailer, whether the same be true with 
regard to the State. But we must first consider some 
of the other Duties of the State. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE SOCIAL CONTRACT. 

868. We have spoken of the manner in which 
the Nature of the State imposes Duties upon the 
Governors ; we must now speak of the manner io 
which it imposes Duties upon the Groverned. Of 
some of the Duties of the Governed, we also formerly 
spoke (888) ; namely, willing obedience to the Laws, 
an affection for the country, a love of its institutions 
and of its constitution; a loyalty to its Sovereign. 
That men shall possess such feelings as these towards 
the Government of their country, is a general Moral 
Rule, of great extent and great importance. But 
we have already stated (462), that in the course of 
the intellectual progress of mankind. Moral Rules 
require to be improved by a fuller development and 
elucidation of the import of the terms which they 
contain. We have already endeavoured (465, 486, 
518) to unfold, for this reason, the conceptions of the 
State, Justice and Humanity : we must now do the 
same for the conception of Government ; and for this 
purpose, must explain some of the views which have 
been successively taken by writers, of the Moral 
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Nature of Government, and the grounds of men's 
Duties towards it. 

The yiew which we have already given of the 
fbundation on which Government rests is this 
(94) : that Grovemment is a necessary condition of 
man's Moral Nature ; for Grovernment is necessary 
to the existence of Rights ; and Rights are requisite 
to the existence of Duties and Virtues. Or as we 
have otherwise expressed it, that our Idea of Moral 
Perfection involves an Idea of Order (269) : and that 
this Idea of Order cannot be realized, without fixed 
permanent external Laws, or Rules for human 
Actions. The Rules which the Idea of Order thus 
implies, are Facts external to the human A^ent ; but 
they are Facts requisite in order to mould his acts 
into a definite moral form. 

869. But though the external Facts which 
embody the Idea of Order are thus requisite, in order 
that man's actions may have a moral form ; there is 
something also requisite, in order that they may be 
Moral Actions : namely, an internal Principle of 
activity, Freedom to act (534). Without the Com- 
bination of these two elements, Order and Freedom^ 
Moral Action cannot take place. And Grovemment, 
which has it for its office to supply the element, 
Order, in this combination, must do so in such a 
manner as not to expel or destroy the element, Free- 
dom. The external fact must not annihilate the 
internal act. The internal act must modify the 
external fact. Public Order and Individual Freedom 
must subsist together. 

Thus Government, in order to be what it essentially 
is, a necessary Condition of man's moral agency, 
must include a Principle of Order, and also a Princi- 
ple of Freedom. These two Principles are in some 
respects opposed to each other, and have been so 
considered, in the course of man's intellectual 
progress. We shall first observe some of the conse- 
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and thus was produced a Patriarchal Grovemment. 
This, the natural and original form of Government, 
presents to us the true nature of Government : and 
other kinds of Grovernment are to be explained and 
justified by their derivation from the Patriarchal 
System. 

872. This view, or one nearly resembling it, is 
sometimes expressed in a different manner. Grovem- 
ment, being an External Fact which we find univer- 
sally annexed to our condition, by no agency of our 
own, is to be accepted as a part of the scheme of 
Providence, which we must not think of altering. 
It is a portion of the Divine Order of things, to which 
men must conform. Men's Duty of Obedience to 
their Civil Grovernors is their Duty of Obedience to 
the Will of God ; and hence. Governors have a 
Divine Right. 

873. The opposite view to this looks not to thia 
External Fact, but to the Internal Fact, the Will ; 
as that which must determine man's condition. His 
moral position must depend upon himself. He makes 
Crovemment what it is ; and obeys it because he 
Wills to do so. 

874. This view, again, borrows one of its main 
illustrations from a class of transactions in which a 
man does determine the circumstances of his 
condition by the acts of his Will ; and in which the 
External Facts which regulate his actions, do so 
because he chooses, and as far as he chooses, that 
they should do so ; namely. Contracts. A man 
may, by a Contract with other men, unite with them 
and bind himself to obey certain Rules mutually 
agreed upon ; and so long as the Contract stands, the 
Rules are binding. It is held, that Government may 
be likened to such a Contract, and that the Laws 
which the Government upholds, are binding in virtue 
of this likeness. Grovernment is a special kind of 
Contract, the Social Contract ; and it is a Duty of 
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men to conform to the Rules of this Social Contrftot/ 
because it is a Duty to fulfil the Corenants of all 
Contracts. 

S75. This view looks to the Rights of Man as 
Man ; it recognizes the Rights of Gorernment, not 
as anything Divine, or in any way different from 
My other Rights ; but simply as a necessary con- 
dition ioT the establishment of other kinds of Rights. 

876. The adherents of these opposite views 
of Government — the Patriarchal System, and the 
Social Contract — have attempted to apply their re- 
spective Theories to existing forms of Government* 
But both the one Theory and the other require to bo 
much modified, before they can be made to agree 
with the circumstances of most of the States which 
history exhibits to us. 

877. In scarcely any age or nation, have men 
accepted their Government as an Existing Fact, with 
regard to which they had nothing to do but to obey< 
The most absolute Governments of ancient and 
fnodern times, have, in some degree, approximated 
to such a condition ; but even in these cases, there 
occur, from time to time, attempts to improve the 
Laws, revolutions which overthrow the Governors, 
and other manifestations that men cannot be pre- 
vented from exerting their own judgment, and theif 
own will, in shaping their own circumstances. 

878. Indeed, the image, which, as we have 
said, is the standard illustration of this view of the 
nature of Government, itself suggests that Obedience 
cannot be unlimited and interminable. For the 
child, when grown to manhood, though he may con- 
tinue to treat with deference the commands of his 
parent, will yet have a will of his own ; and will 
claim a right of acting for himself, in a large por- 
tion of his actions. The Patriarchal view itself 
leads us to ask, when the children of the State arrive 
at the independence of manhood. 
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879. Again : if we attempt to derive National 
Government from a supposed Original Patriarchal 
Government, we fall upon other questions, which 
show how impossible it is to apply this Theory in 
its simple form. When the Patriarch dies, upon 
whom does his power devolve ? Upon the eldest 
son ? or all the sons alike ? or sons and daughters ? or 
according to which of numerous other obvious Rules ? 
The choice among these Rules cannot be determined 
by the Patriarchal Theory, in its simple form. 
Obedience to an elder brother, and that, continued 
through life, is not at all a part of the natural and 
necessary order of a family, as obedience to a pa- 
rent 18. Nor does any Rule, on this subject, natural- 
ly and necessarily flow from the Theory itself. 
If, on the other hand, we say that the Rule of Suc- 
cession is determined by tacit or express Agreement 
among the members of the Society, we thus admit, 
to a certain extent, the opposite Theory of the Social 
Contract. 

660. Again : in the case of Usurpations and 
Revolutions, such as have happened in every coun- 
try, when the family line of the Governors is broken 
through ; are we to reject all the subsequent actual 
Government, as not rightly derived from the Patri- 
archal System, and therefore wrongful ? Or are we 
to allow that long undisturbed Possession may ob- 
literate the wrong of Usurpatbn ? If we take the 
former side of the alternative, the Patriarchal Theo- 
ry is not applicable to any existing case of Govern- 
ment : ior in all countries tliere have been Usurpa- 
tions and Revolutions. If we take the latter side, 
we acknowledge a new element in the Right of Gov- 
ernment, namely, long Possession, or Prescription ; 
find we shall have to make this, in almost every 
case, the predominating element. 

861. Thus, the Patriarchal Theory cannot U 
applied to actual Governments, without such modi* 
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fications as render the Patriarclml Condition by no 
means the most important part of the Theory. And 
the same may be said of tlie Doctrine of the Divine 
Right of Government. For if we grant that the 
Rights of the Governors are Divine, as resting upon 
the Will of God ; we may still ask what Rights are 
included in the Rights of Governors, and in what 
persons those Rights reside. These questions are 
in no degree answered, by callmg these Rights, Di- 
vine Rights. To which we may add, that there ap- 
pears to bo the same reason for calling the Rights 
of the SubjcctB, as those of the Governors, Divine. 

882. But the opposite Theory, that of the So- 
cial Contract, offers no less difficulty, when we at- 
tempt to apply it to the greater part of actual Gov- 
ernments. For it is not true that, in any actual so- 
cial condition, the circumstances of men, and the 
Rules which they obey, are those which have been 
determined by their own Will. In some of the 
cases, in which men have freely combined to found 
a new and independent Colony, some approximation 
to this condition may have occurred ; but even in 
those cases, the relations among the Colonists, and 
the Laws b^ which they are bound, are determined, 
in a considerable degree, by their position in the 
States of which they were previously subjects ; and 
take their course independently of the Will of in- 
dividuals in the Colony. And in the usual conduct 
of nations, it is not true that a man, by his own acts, 
determines all the circumstances of his social con- 
dition. Man is really, as those assert who borrow 
their illustration from the Family, bom, fostered, 
taught, and governed, with little or no regard to his 
own will. And even in respect to Civil Government, 
the greater part of the circumstances of a man's 
condition exi.st before him, and independently of 
him : for example, the institutions, the laws, the cus- 
toms, the character of the nation, in which he must 
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share, and by which his own habits and actions are 
mainly regulated. And his Relation to the Govern- 
ment being determined by these External Facts, and 
not by himself, it seems to be a groundless and in- 
applicable fiction, to speak of that Relation as 
founded upon a Contract, to which he is a party. 

883. The Assertors of the Theory of a Social 
Contract have sometimes replied to this objection, 
by a further assertion ; that a man, by continuing to 
live under a Government, after he arrives at man- 
hood, gives his tacit consent to the Contract by which 
the Grovemment is established; and is, therefore, 
bound by its Laws. But this answer leaves abund- 
ant room for other questions ; as to whether such a 
tacit consent may reasonably be assumed ; and if 
so, at what period, and under what conditions ; and 
further and especially, what are the terms of the 
asserted Contract? And, upon the answers to these 
questions, will depend all the important Doctrines 
which concern the Rights of the Governors, and of 
the Governed ; and, the theory of the Social Con- 
tract, if it be retained in discussing these questions, 
is little more than a form of expression which leads 
to no peculiar results. 

884. The same may be said of the other forms 
of expression, which are used to convey the same 
views. Thus if it be said that the Rights of Gov- 
ernment must be regulated by the Natural Rights 
of Man ; the question still recurs. What are the 
Natural Rights of Man ? We have already (508) 
stated, that all which have been called Natural 
Rights are so far limited and modified by the Laws 
of State, that they cannot be treated as universally 
Natural Rights. The Rights of Man, in each State, 
are determined by the Laws of the State ; and al- 
though, as we have also attempted to show (514), 
Humanity requires that States and men should con- 
stantly endeavour to extend to all men the Cardinal 
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or Primary KlghUof Man : thU Prlnolplo will, in a 
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Contraot ItaM no advantago ovor tho rival Dootrino, 
as a lIlMtorioal 'i'lioorv, it may bo a oonvonient form 
for tho oxpromlon or Moral Trutha. And thia it 
mav bo, if wo oan anMWor MatiN&otorily the quofitlon«f 
whioh oonvoy tho objnotlnnM to tho Thoory ; namoly^ 
Wiiat aro tho torma of tho Hooial (/ontraot ? undor 
what oonditionM tho (u)nM<int of mon to thia ContraoC 
may bo amummi I and tho lilio. 

HH7. Wo nmMt, liowovor, ri^ooHoot, that though 
wo may find oonvonhmt modoM of atating and diaouaa- 
ing Moral Trutlta, t)y apuaking of tho Hooial Contraot, 
aa tho tfround of tlio lllghta of Uovornmont $ yat 
that, in faot, Uovornmont baa Righta whioh no Coo« 
tract among tho aubjc<ota oonid glvo. Wo baro 
alroady (N40) doMorlbmi tlinao Uighta aa Htato Kighta ( 
and havo ahown ttiat tltf^y cmnnot l)o boatowod upon 
the Uovornmont t)y any agro<*mont among tho indivi- 
duala of wldoh tho natioti roiiMinta ; namely, tho Itigbt 
to the National 'IVrritory ; tho Right of Making 
War ; tlio Right of (!apitiil Puniahmont ; tho Right 
of Impowing Outiia. Tluiao Righta aro Artiolea in 
the H^KjIal i/ontraot ; but ttioy are Artiotoa auch aa 
no ('ontraot among indlviduala oould oontain. It ia 
not beoauao it ia A Contract, but booauao it ia Vnu 
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Social Contract, that the Foundation Deed of 
Human Societies contains these Covenants. 

We may now proceed to consider the Questions 
above suted : what are the Terms of the Social 
Contract f and the like. We may observe that 
English Writers very generally speak of the Social 
Compact instead of 0>ntract, but in exactly the same 
sense. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE SOCIAL CONTRACT IS THE CONSTITUTION. 

888. Before we attempt to determine what are 
the terms of the Social Contract, since we are to use 
the expression for the purpose of expressing moral 
and political Doctrines, let us consider what Doc* 
trines it has commonly served to express. 

The most noted instance in which this Contract 
was referred to, was in the Vote of the Houses of 
Lords and Commons of England, which deposed 
James the Second, declaring that he had " broken 
the Original Contract between king and people." 
And this case exemplifies the purpose for which the 
phrase has generally been used in this Country ; 
namely, to express that there are cases in which the 
8ubject*s Duty of Obedience is annulled, and resist* 
ance to the Governors becomes justifiable. When 
this is alleged to have happened in consequence of 
some violation of liberty or justice by the Governor, 
he is said to have " broken the Original Contract.'* 
And this phrase serves well to express, in a plain and 
forcible manner, the condemnation of the transgres- 
sion, and the steps which it is held to justify. 

880, For the breach of a Contract is an offence 
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on wliich all men look with hatred and anger ; and 
when a Contract is broken, in a fundamenlal man- 
ner, by one of the parties, the Obligation of the other 
Karty to perform his share of it ceases. Those who 
ave to speak for the People, want to say, that the 
King's crimes have made Obedience cease to be a 
Duty of the People ; and they cannot say this, in. 
any more intelligible or plausible way, than by say. 
ing, that the King has broken the Original Contract 
of King and People. 

890. Bui this language, when used as a justi- 
fication of Resistance to the Governors by their sub- 
jects, has this disadvantage; that while it refers to 
general Rules of Law, it makes one Party the Judge 
in their own case, which is against all Rules of Law. 
For if the People allege, against the King, a Charge 
of Breach of Contract, they ought to bring the case 
before some Tribunal where justice may be done to 
both Parties. And if, before this is done, they resist 
the King's authority, he may, with at least equal 
plausibility, charge the offence of Breach of Contract 
upon them. They may charge him with Tyranny, 
and he may charge them with Rebellion ; and these 
charges are not made more intelligible by calling 
them Breaches of the Original Contract. 

891. It may be of use to recollect here what 
was formerly said (414) of Cases of Necessity ; of 
which Rebellion, justified by Tyranny, is one. We 
cannot lay down beforehand any exact moral Rules 
for such cases, nor is it desirable to do so. We have 
already said (413), that we cannot define the cir- 
cumstances of Cases of Necessity, because they must 
be those in which a good man does not violate the 
general Rule without great struggle and reluctance. 
For (to repeat the arguments there used), if we 
were to define beforehand the conditions under which 
Resistance to Governors, and Rebellion, are proper, 
and were to give Rules for such cases j those who 
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accepted our Rules would, when the occasion arrived, 
take the course of Resistance and Rebellion without 
reluctance or compunction ; and even before the time 
came, would be inquiring whether they had arrived 
at a point where they might cast oiT the Duty of 
Obedience and the Affection of Loyalty. And fur- 
ther, when these Cases of Necessity arrive, men are 
not calm and tranquil enough to apply Rules of ac- 
tion ; and would, in practice, pervert any Rules 
which we would give. We cannot pretend to give a 
Formula for the justification of Rebellion ; and the 
phrase of the King having broken the Original Con- 
tract, so far as it is merely a Formula, cannot be a 
justification ; although, if there really be a justify, 
ing necessity, this phrase may serve to express it. 

892. Since we are thus compelled to abstain 
from laying down Rules for Cases of Political Ne- 
cessity which justify Resistance, it may be allowable 
to illustrate, by example, the manner in which such 
cases are to be regarded. I will take, as my exam- 
ple, the writings of a very able man who considered 
himself compelled, by the necessity of the case, to 
join in the Resistance to Charles the First, namely, 
Philip Hunton. He wrote a Book *< On Monarchy 
in Greneral ; and the Monarchy of England in par- 
ticular;*' and in this, among other points, he treats 
of the question of Resistance to the Monarch ren- 
dered necessary by his transgressions. He does not 
employ the phraseology of the Original Contract 
Theory, which at that time had not become familiar. 
But he discusses the Question, which, in that or any 
other form, is one of extreme difficulty : Who is to 
be Judge when the Contract is broken ? As he 
states the question, it is, *<Who shall be Judge of 
the excesses of the Sovereign Lord in Monarchies of 
this composure V that is, in Mixed and Limited 
Monarchies. In reply, he says, that this cannot be 
the Monarch himself, for then you destroy the frame 
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of the State, and make it absolute; ainoe to bind a 
Prince to a Law, and to malce him the Judge of his 
deviation from that Law, is to absolve him Arom all 
Law. Nor oan the Community and their Deputies 
bo the Judges in such a oase ; for then we put the 
Supremo Power in tliat body, and destroy the esaenoe 
of the Monarohv : for the Ruler is the immediate 
Minister of that Power to which he is accountable for 
his actions. ** So that,'' he says, " I oonoeive in a 
limited legal Monarchy, there can be no stated Judge 
of the Monarch's actions, if there grow a fundamental 
difference between him and the community. But 
vou will say," he adds, " it is all one way to abso- 
luteness to assign him no Judge, as to make him his 
own Judge." ilunton answers, ** I say not simply in 
this oase there is no Judged but that there can be 
no Judge legal and constituted within that frame of 
Government: it is a transcendent case beyond the 
provision of the Government, and must have an ex« 
traordinary Judge." 

603. lie then proceeds to deliver his own iudg<^ 
ment on such a case ; which is this : ** that if the 
transgression of the Sovereign be of lesser momentt 
it is to be borno by public patience^ rather than 
endanger the being of the State by a contention be- 
tween the Head and Hody politic. But if it be mor 
tal, and such as, sulFored, dissolves the frame and 
life of the Government, and Public Liberty ; then 
the illegality and destruotivo nature is to be set openi 
and redress sought by Petition; which failing, the 
author pronounces that ** prevention by Resistance 
ought to be." But yet ho once more repeats bis 
cautions and preliminaries: ** First, that the oase is 
such, must be made apparent : and if it be apparent, 
and an appeal bo made ad conscientiam generis hu* 
manif especially of thoso of that community, then the 
fundamental Laws of that Monarchy must judge, and 
pronounce the Sentence in every man's Cionacience ; 
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and every man, as for as oonocrns him, must follow 
the evidenoo of truth in his own soul, to opposo or 
not to oppose/' This power of judging in such a 
oase, he adds, implies no civil suporiority in thoso 
who judffe ; being, not authoritative and oivil, but 
moral ; belonging to us, not as oitixons, but as roa- 
aonable creatures. 

894. I have made those quotations from Ilun« 
ton, because it is desirable to show how far the strug. 
gles of mind of a conscientious man, in a particular 
case in which resistanoo to the Government seemed 
to become necessary, are removed from the familiarity 
and posifivencss with which Rules of such cases, in 
the general ibrm, are somotiutes laid down, by 
writers of Morals, iIunton*s judgment, that, under 
the English Constitution, resistance to the Sovereign 
might become necessary, has the more weight, be- 
cause it is combined with a strong admiration of 
the ** Architecture '* of the Knglinli Constitution; 
** whereof,'' he says, ** I must declare myself to bo 
ao great an admirer, that, whatever more than human 
wisdom had the contriving of it, whether done at 
once, or by degrees found out ami perfected, t con- 
oelve it unparailcleil for exactness of true policy in 
the world.'' His grief at the necessity of discussing 
such questions is strongly expressed. ** O let no Son 
of this State," he says, ** account it prosumntion in 
me, for putting in my judgment, and speaking that 
which I conceive might, if not remove, yet mftigato 
this fktal distemperatiiro of our common Mother : at 
another time, nerhaps, it might be censurable, but in 
this exigence, laudable." 

890. Wo conceive, then, that Cases of Resist- 
ance to Government are Cases of Necessity ; and 
as such, Cases for which no Rule can bo given. 
The use of the phrase ** Original Contract " does not 
enable us to give any special Maxims on this sub- 
jeot« Stilli as we have seen that the object of the 
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Social Contract was to secure Order and Freedom, 
we may May that the Resistance may be used when 
it is necessary to preserve the Order and the Free- 
dom which are guaranteed by the Social Contract. 
This leads us again to inquire what the terms of 
the Social Contract are : but before wo answer this 
question, we shall consider another purpose for which 
this, or equivalent plirases, are employed. 

800. Suet) phrases have, in modern times, beea 
used in the Preambles of various Codes of National 
Law ; and especially in the Prefaces to the Consti* 
tutions of the States of North America. Thus, the 
Constitution of New Jersey begins by declaring that 
** All ttie Constitutional Authority ever possessed by 
the kings of Great Britain over their dominions was 
by Compact derived from the people, and held of 
them for the common interest of the whole Society." 
The Constitution of Connecticut declares that '* all 
men, when they form a social Compact, are equal in 
Rights;'' and the Constitutions of some of the other 
States have like expressions. Now here it is plain, 
that the word " Compact " is employed in order to 
conciliate to the Law the regard of men fond of Free, 
dom. The Lovers of Liberty can readily obey a 
Law which is a Compact among themselves ; thouffb 
they would resist witli indignation a Law imposed by 
another. And accordingly, the Laws, which are thus 
prefaced, are rigourously enforced, without exciting 
any discontent among the freemen of North America. 

897. Now if, in these instances, we inquire 
what are the terms of the Compact which is thus 
spoken of, the answer will evidently be, that the 
Compact is the Conaiitulion itself, of which we have 
quoted the introductory phrases. The written Con- 
stitutions of the respective United States, which thus 
begin by speaking of a Compact, by which Civil 
Society is held together, do themselves contain the 
Articles of this Compact, In th^se Casesi we buva 
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the Social Contract in a distinct, manifest, and com- 
pendious form. 

898. Further ; it is plain, that in these cases 
the Social Contract is not merely, like the Original 
Contract of the Act which deposed James the Second, 
a Contract between the King and People. Nor is it 
a Contract between the Grovernors and Governed ; 
for the Governors, in such Constitutions, cannot be 
looked upon as a separate party. The Contract is a 
Compact among the Citizens in general, expressing 
the political relations of each to each. It is a Con- 
tract between every man and all others within its 
compass. And accordingly, this is expressed in the 
Constitution of Massachusetts ; " The body politic is 
formed by a voluntary association of individuals. It 
is a Social Compact by which the whole people cove- 
nants with each citizen, and each citizen with the 
whole people, that all shall be governed by certain 
Laws for the common good." The Social Compact, 
that is, the Constitution, determines the Rights and 
Obligations, not merely of the Governors, but of 
all persons and all Classes : at least so far as the 
Fundamental Rules and Maxims of Rights are con« 
earned. 

809. But since, in these States, the Terms of 
the Social Contract, concerning which we were 
inquiring, are to be found in the Constitution, we 
must, for the like reasons, look for the Terms of the 
Social Contract of any other State in its Constitution, 
that is, in the Collection of the Fundamental Rules 
and Maxims of Rights, and especially of Political 
Rights (210). For that the Constitution of any 
Country has not been authoritatively promulgated in 
a compendious written form, but is to be gathered 
from various Sources, in various forms, does not 
alter the nature of its obligation. If the Social Com- 
pact of New England be its Constitution, the Social 
Compact of Old England must be its Conatitution. 

VOL. II. 16 
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Tho Constitution is, in each case, the Collection of 
Fundamental Rules and Maxims of Rights, and 
especially Political Rights : in each case, it is the 
Common Understanding by which the Laws of Or- 
der and Freedom are bound together. 

900. Thus the Social Contract, being the 
Constitution of tlie Country, is different in diflTerent 
Countries, and in all, contains a great number 
of Articles and Clauses. The Social Contract is 
not merely some one or two Maxims, respecting 
Protection, or Property, or Personal Liberty, or 
the like. It is a wide and complex collection of Ar- 
rangements and Provisions for dofming and securing 
to men their Rights. The security of tho Rights is 
the object of the Contract ; tho Contract itself is the 
Collection of Arrangements and Provisions. 

901. Moreover, if some one of these Articles 
or Clauses bo violated by any party, the Contract is 
not thoroby annulled. For all the other parties, it 
is not even disturbed ; and the party who is guilty 
of the breach of Contract is not necessarily to be 
punishod by declaring the Contract void for him ; 
but is to be judged by tho rest of the community ; 
and visited with penalties provided by tho Constitu- 
tion itself; or else, witli inflictions devised for tho 
exigence of tho occasion. 

902. And this is the manner in which the So- 
cial Contract has been understood in this Country, 
even when it has been referred to in seasons of Re- 
sistance and Revolution. In the deposition of James 
tho Second, tliougli he was deposed as having broken 
the Original Contract of King and People, still the 
Original Contract, which gave the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the Magistrates of the Land, their Autho- 
rity, was looked upon as undisturbed ; and all parties, 
except the King, retained and exercised the powers 
of their Stations. The English Constitution, like 
that of Massachusetts, of which we have quoted tho 
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descriptioD (898), was held to be a Compact by which 
each citizen coveDants with the whole people, and the 
whole people with each citizen ; and those who had 
adhered to their Covenants were still entitled to all 
the benefit of the Compact. 

903. This view of the Constitution of each 
Country, as a Compact among the citizens, by no 
means tends to diminish the reverence and affection 
towards it, which we have stated to be one of tlie 
Duties of a citizen (329). Even a common Con- 
tract is, to a moral man, an object of most careful 
fidelity and respect ; and to a religious man, an ob- 
ject of religious reverence ; it is sacred. But the 
Social Contract is not a common Contract. It is a 
Fundamental Contract, by which all the Rights of 
men are defined and secured, all the most important 
and dearest social relations protected. It is a Con- 
tract with the whole body of our Community, dic- 
tated by the universal voice, devised or assented to 
by all the wisest and best of our Countrymen. 
Whether it be the result of the wisdom of man, or 
of the wisdom of ages, that is, of the good guidance 
of Providence, it has made our Country, and all that 
we value in it, what they are. Whatever were its 
origin therefore, the Constitution of our Country is a 
worthy object of our fidelity, reverence, and 
affection. 

904. This also is recognized in the States of 
North America. Thus the Constitution of Rhode 
Island says : " In the words of the Father of his 
Country (Washington), we declare that the basis of 
our political Systems is the Right of the People to 
make and alter their Constitutions of Grovernment : 
but that the Constitution which at any time exists, till 
changed by an explicit and authentic act of the whole 
People, is sacredly obligatory upon all." And in 
accordance with this feeling, the Members of the 
General Legislatures, and of the respective State 
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Legislatures, and all Executive andJudicial Officers, 
swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States, and also the Constitution of their respective 
States. With what reverence and love the Constii 
tution of England has been looked upon by English- 
men, in general, it is not necessary to say. 

905. Thus, the description of the ConstUuUan 
of the Country as its Social Contract, serves to ex- 
press the Doctrine that all Members of the State have 
mutual obligations which they may incur heavy pe- 
nalties by violating. It expresses this in such a 
manner as to conciliate the good-will and assent, both 
of the Lovers of Order and of the Lovers of Free- 
dom ; and without any tendency to diminish the re- 
verence and affection with which the Constitution is 
regarded. 

Before we quit this subject, it may be proper to 
notice some of the objections which are sometimes 
urged against the Doctrine of the Social Contract. 



CHAPTER VL 

OBJECTIONS CONSIDERED. 

906. It is proper to consider the arguments 
which Paley has urged against the Doctrine of the 
Social Contract in his Moral and Political Philosophy^ 
both on account of the currency and authority which 
that work possesses ; and also, in order that we may 
thereby further explain the effect of the Doctrine : 
and may compare it with the Doctrine which he pro- 
pounds as fit to supersede it, namely, the Doctrine 
that the foundation of Government, and of the Duty 
of Obedience to it, is Expediency. 

907. Paley's principal arguments against the 
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Doctrine of an original Compact are : that such a 
Compact is not a Fact ; and that if not a Fact, it is 
nothing : that if it were a Fact, yet that the Com- 
pact, as it affects the generations after the origin, can 
be of no force, because the subjects of States in our 
generation are not conscious of such a Compact, and 
have bad no liberty of assent or refusal with regard 
to it. 

908. To the first objection, we reply, that even 
if the Original Compact of Society be not a Fact, it 
by DO means follows that the conception of such a 
Compact, as the Result of Facts, and the Source of 
Duties, is of no value. There are several such con- 
ceptions which, though not historical facts, are ap- 
pealed to by moral and political writers, as valuable 
moral realities. When we say that the Governors 
are Trustees for the benefit of the Governed, or that 
all Property is a Trust for the benefit of the Com. 
munity, it might in like manner be objected, that no 
Deed of Trust was ever executed in such cases, and 
that Kings reigned, and Proprietors held their posses- 
sions, before any such views were taken of their 
tenure. But still, the doctrine that Sovereignty and 
Properly are Trusts, is held by Moralists to be highly 
important ; and is the source of Moral Maxims 
which cannot be so distinctly conceived, or so clearly 
expressed, in any other way. And in like manner, 
the Doctrine that men are held together in Society by 
a Compact, even if we cannot point to any event, re- 
corded or conjectural, as the Original Transaction 
by which the Compact was made, may be a very 
important and necessary moral and political Reality. 
And it is so ; since it expresses, in one phrase, the 
mutual relations of the Grovemors and the Governed, 
and of all classes one with another ; the reciprocal 
Character of their Rights ; the possibility of the ob- 
ligations of one party ceasing, in consequence of 
Bome act done by another party ; the Duty of fidelity 
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aoid respect to the Coofititutioo ; and the coodemoAr 
tioa of those who violate or disregard such Duties. 

000. But we reply further : that the OrigiAai 
Compact U a Fact, if we accept, as ti)e terms of tlte 
Compact, those Friaciples of Polity, iiiose fuuda- 
mental Political Laws aud Maxims, which have beea 
generally accepted aud approved in all ages of tba 
history of the Country ; and which, tl^ugh occa- 
sionally forgotten or transgressed, have constantly 
resumed their authority, when the inAuence of force 
or party interest was renK>ved. The aggregate of 
such Laws and Maxims, in other words, tlie Consti- 
tution of the Country, u a Pact ; and has always 
been so regarded ; liot by theoretical writers only, 
but by men accustomed to deal with Pacts; by 
lawyers, statesmen, and Englishmen of all classes. 
Whatever doubts may exist, with regard to some of 
the Rules and Maxims so asserted, it is plain thai 
such a set of Principles have, as a Pact, existed in 
the Collective Mind of tlie Country ; as appears by 
tlie Constitution having grown out of ttten). And if 
it be urged, as an objection, that the Maxims which 
make up the Constitution have been adopted in suc- 
cession, as the result of struggles between conflicting 
parties, andditferent Classes in the State ; we reply, 
that this is so far from sliowing that tliere is no So- 
cial Contract, timt it gives to the result still nvoreitie 
character of a Contract ; for in other Contracts, also, 
it constantly happens, that each party to the Contract 
recedes from its original claims ; and the conditions 
of the Contract are dilierent from the pretensions put 
forwo.rd on either side, in the course of the nego- 
tiations. 

Tiie Hocial Contract therefore, which we assert as 
a moral Doctrine,, is riot to be rejected because it i» 
not a P'act in the sense in which the objector requires 
it to be so, namely, a single Historical Pact ; and it 
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is a Fact, so far as is requisite for the purpose of its 
being a true Moral Doctrine. 

910. But it is further objected by Paley, that 
the Doctrine of a Contract is false and useless, be- 
cause men in general have not actually given their 
consent to the fundamental Rules of the Government 
under which they live, and have had no opportunity 
of giving or refusing such consent. 

911. In order to determine how far this objec- 
tion is valid, we must consider what the analogy of 
Contracts in general teaches us, with regard to con- 
sent which may be supposed or implied, though not 
actually given. Now on this subject, we have not 
the smallest need to follow any other teaching than 
that of Paley himself, in order to assert an Original 
Contract. In speaking of the Administration of Jus- 
tice, he says, " The law of nature, founded in the 
very constitution of human society, which is formed 
to endure through a series of perishing generations, 
requires that the just engagements a man enters into 
should continue in force beyond his own life ; it fol- 
lows that the private Rights of persons frequently 
depend upon what has been transacted in times re- 
mote from the present, by their ancestors or prede- 
cessors, or by those under whom they claim, or to 
whose obligations they have succeeded. '^ But this, 
which he here asserts of private Rights, may, with 
exactly the same reason, be asserted of public Rights. 
Public Rights and Obligations, no less than private, 
may depend upon what was done by our predeces- 
sors, and upon their Rights and Obligations. And 
the examples which he offers, further show this. 
They are such as those : the questions which arise 
between Lords of the Manor and their Tenants ; be- 
tween the King and those who claim Royal Fran- 
chises ; questions of Tithes ; and the like ; which, as 
he says, depend upon ancient Grants and Agree- 
ments. " The appeal,'* he adds, " to those granU 
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Afid %pirf.t:fu*.u\^ U A\(i\MihA hy natural equity, m wfttl 
A« hy \\iiz ttintnti\\t'a\ Uw/* TbM k HMf^rthig, io tb4 
iwifit tUtrMttii huti fiXUiumy^ rnnriofer, thftt tbo praMrfit 
g#$ti<;r*ti/m fir<: Uiii»fi l^y (>/tttrfu:U to whUsh they 
bAv#j fifivferi no tuHual coriiMbrit. But fuithiGrr ; he m« 
«#;ru iWxm^ <7vr;ri of rner^s hyf»rHhetical Contramn, 
*♦ (l4nu:tzru'mii iUtt trxinUsttfttz,** Ufs Mnyn, ♦' or the con* 
ditioiKi of teii/;h ( )\t\ Ctt^hunttU, titmlnu will perMituAlly 
occuff whi'ih ^i v«r r!ro(iloyrriimt to the Courtu or Law/'* 
But hfivirig titk'tti th'i ciiM ut whmh the pra^nt pn* 
eriittiori Ar«f rt^ulrtztl Vi nWow iUtitumshtm bouiKi by 
uncitsui C<JutriH5iHf of whmh tho exiNtetioe or the 
mfihuitifi^ nffi douUfiil, rUM!)« h<s dfcolarethe MuppomitUm 
of Nuoli Corttra<::t« to bti alniu fd or uiveleflN I By no 
ffussitiu. On iUts tnjuirstryf Uts enmlfifm thin M a r»i^ 
mstt (titfwtuf^ ttiUtirH)^ why iUts general preoefHA of 
Moriility uru not HuiYmihtii guides 0ir the buMmeiM of 
life, wii\utui our liuvifig Oiurtu of JuMtioe be«ideii. 
And frjr the like rtstntftUHf and in the Mime munner, 
we trittintiiin that the gfrri^riit l'rlneifde« of FotitUml 
Moriilityf wUhtUhf wts uiaUs them uu Order, Liberty, 
And Ju«tio<), And the like, or with I'Aley, am lixpedU 
buayt Are inHu(liei<bnt Vt \ffHui out the brjundAriefl And 
the loree of I'olitieat Uightu And ObligAtionA, with* 
out raihrrinp^ Vj a C^jurt of NAturat Jurinprudenoe, 
whieh deuU with theMe am the (JonditionA of An Kn- 
eient CoveuAnt, to ho umtU^ out hy A oAlm 6MtlmAte 
of the evidenc;e whioh J^aw And History offer un, 

tilM. W(t httve MtAted it, am Among tbo AdvAn^ 
tAgeM of the J Jo(!tririe of a H/j<!iAl ContrAot, of which 
tho u^ntiH urn \\m Artiol^TM of the CouMtitution, ttuit 
thiM Jlootrliie Uttntunii'/J^H wull with the love And re. 
\^^f^i|\liti inr thn ( !iii)NtilutJfiti wliltdi Are Among our 
JJutioH. Atid ufwiordiiiprly Vuh^y^ white iio In ri«ject« 

1/lg i\ui lhUllfllll^^ ri-yUilH u\h/J iUliHIi iJutiOM. Uh MAyM, 

* I'hUy N. ill thJM \mrt of Uitt wurk. «}>Mtkiii( of tb« nncmh 
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truly, that the original conditions of the Social Com- 
pact are understood to be the fundamental laws of the 
Constitution. Ho rejects the notion of such funda- 
mental laws, as having any peculiar force ; and 
speaks with slight of those wlio <* ascribe a kind of 
transcendental authority or mysterious sanctity to the 
Constitution, as if it were founded on some higher 
original than that which gives force and obligation 
to the ordinary Statutes of the realm, or were invio- 
lable on any other account than its intrinsic utflity." 
Now the persons who have ascribed an exalted 
authority to the Elnglish Constitution, have spoken 
of it with reverence, and have defended it as inviola- 
ble, are all the greatest statesmen, lawyers, and 
patriots, who have adorned this country ; and in pro- 
portion to their ability, their legal knowledge, and 
their patriotism, they have been copious, earnest, and 
.pointed, in appealing to tho principles of the Consti- 
tution as something of paran^ount authority and value. 
They have ascribed to tho Constitution, not so pro- 
perly a " mysterious sanctity " which Paley speaks 
of, as a moral sacrcdncss: and we have seen the 
Americans, in the midst of their most emphatic as- 
sertions of their liberty, have done the same thing. 
When a writer is thus led by his doctrines to speak 
contemptuously of the emotions of moral reverence 
and affection which have thus prevailed for genera- 
tions, in the nation and tho race, he cannot be, to 
them, a moral teacher ; and as far as he gains their 
attention, he can only perplex them. If we are to 
accept a doctrine which tells us that no special re- 
verence and authority belong to the Constitution, we 
must suppose all our public Jurists, from Fortescue 
and Coke to Blackstonc and Burke* to have had con- 
fused and superstitious notions of the English Go- 
vernment. And if tho study of English Law and 
History leaves so wide a space for practical error in 
its most diligent students, we can have little trust in 

u 2 
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the permanence of any new doctrine on such suh- 
jects. 

913. There are two other objections urged by 
Paley against the Doctrine of an Original Compact ; 
— That if such be the ground of Government, des- 
potic Governments can never be changed or miti- 
gated, because Despotism is in the Compact, and the 
Subject is bound by it ; and thus in this Theory, re- 
course to arms for the sake of a better constitution 
cannot be justified : — and again, That since every 
violation of the Compact destroys it, this Theory 
offers ready arguments for reposing obedience to 
Government, and '* has in fact always supplied the 
factious with a topic of seditious declamation." 

914. To the first of these objections, we reply, 
that the laws of no State allow the citizens to have 
recourse to arms for the sake of bettering the Consti- 
tution ; that our Morality does not give Precepts for 
such armed attempts at improvements ; and that a 
system of Morality which lays down, for the citizens 
of States in general, rules contradicting the Laws, 
cannot be fit for the general guidance of mankind. 
If an English Moralist might go into any State which 
he deems Despotic, and preach to the citizens the 
duty of bettering the Constitution by an armed insur- 
rection, English morality would be rejected by the 
Moralists of all other countries, as inconsistent with 
Order and Humanity. Not that we allow that des- 
potic Governments are never to be improved ; but 
they are not, as a general Rule, to be improved by 
armed insurrections, but by improving the condition 
of the people ; by promoting the moral and intellec- 
tual culture of the Governed and of the Governors; 
by strengthening all the elements of the Constitution 
which contains a germ of Liberty ; (for almost all 
Governments, however despotic, have such elements). 
By such courses, despotic Governments, and all Gro- 
vernments, may be improved; without any contradic- 
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tion of the Social Compact. For the Social Compact, 
according to all moderate interpretations of it, is not 
an unchangeable Rule ; but is capable of modifica- 
tion from age to age, by constitutional proceedings ; 
changes so produced being understood as changes in 
the terms of the Compact, made with the consent of 
the parties. In the progress of improvement, vio- 
lence and resistance may occur ; yet violence and 
resistance can never be justified as results of general 
Moral Rules, but only as the resource in a cate of 
necessity which forms an exception to general 
Rules. 

915. As to the objection that the Doctrine of a 
Social Contract ofibrs, and has supplied, ready argu- 
ments for Sedition, this is no more than inevitably 
belongs to every doctrine which recognizes Civil 
Liberty as an important object. If every obnoxious 
proceeding of the Governors of a State may be re- 
presented as a violation of the Social Contract, it 
may also be represented as a violation of Natural 
Justice ; and in whatever manner the consequences 
of Natural Justice are described, the description 
may be used as a means of inflaming seditious dis- 
positions. 

916. It is by no means true, that the Doctrine 
of Uie Social Contract has been especially used for 
purposes of sedition or rebellion. When it was 
brought into prominence at the Revolution in 1688, 
it was used to justify resistance to the Sovereign in 
a case of necessity, and not as a general Rule. 
Those who, in modern times, have most freely urged 
the Right of Resistance to the Grovernment, though 
they may have occasionally spoken of a Social Con- 
tract, have not really applied the Doctrine. They 
have not usually dwelt upon any special transgres- 
sion of the Governor, as a violation of the Compact 
dissolving its tie; but have commonly denied and 
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derided tlie Authority of thote ancient Law* and 
MaximH in wliicii we read the Contract. 

017. How far the Doctrine of an Original 
Contract is from being ** captiou* and uniiafe/' af 
Paloy callN it, may be neon by the mode in which it» 
adherents in thi« country Itave employed it since 
IQHH, One of the most prominent of tlto ocoaaions 
on which this was done, was the proiiccution of Dr, 
Bachevereli for seditious doctrines in 1710, the pro* 
secution being managed by the leaders of the House 
of Commons. These Managers all took occasion to 
speak of the Kuundations of (jrovernment ; and they 
all agreed in putting forward, in the most distinct and 
emphatic manner, the doctrine of an Original Con- 
traot. It may suHlce to quote one of them* '* The 
nature of our Constitution," said Mr. Lechmere^ 
** is that of a limited Monarchy, wherein the supreme 

C>wer is comnmnicated and divided between Queeni 
ords, and (Commons, though the Kxecutive power 
and administration be wliolly in the crown. The 
terms of such a Constitution do not only suppose^ 
but express, an Original Contract between the 
Crown and the People ; by which that supreme 
power was, by mutual consent, and not by accident^ 
limited and lodged in more hands than one. And the 
uniform preservation of such a Constitution for so 
many ages witliout any fundamental change, demon- 
strates the continuance of the same Contract. The 
consequences,'^ it is added, *< of such a form of Oo^ 
vernment are obvious. The Laws are the rule for 
both ; the c^>mmon measure of the power of the 
Crown and the obedience of the Subject." It was 
added, that ** if the executive part endeavours the 
subversion and total dr^struction of the Govomrnent, 
tite Original (compact is broken, and the Right of 
Allegiance cr5ases ; that riart of the Oovemment 
thus fundamentally injurecl hath a right to save or 
recover that Constitution in which it had an original 
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InteresU" But such a breach of Contract is not con- 
templated as a general or ordinary case ; but as an 
extreme case ; a case of necessity ; a case about 
which no rules can be laid down, and which can never 
be drawn into precedent, except in a case of the like 
necessity. The doctrine of the Original Compact, put 
forwards in this case by Lord Somers and all the most 
zealous lovers of liberty of the time, showed no traces 
of the seditious tendency which Paley ascribes to it. 

018. Burke quoted these passages at a later 
period, in hb " Appeal from the New to the Old 
Whigs," in order to show that the lovers of freedom in 
England had always asserted the cause of freedom in 
this measured and balanced manner, and thus to 
justify hb own consistency in doing the same. And 
he himself, also, refers to the Social Contract as the 
Foundation of Government. Thus he describes the 
succession of the crown as ^* derived from an autho- 
rity emanating from the Common Agreement and 
Original Compact of the State, cammuni spomione 
reipubHca ; and as such, binding on the king and 
people too, so long as the terms are observed." 

919. The absence of any tendency to foment 
sedition or rebellion, in the Doctrine of the Social 
Contract, will further appear if we compare it, as 
Burke did, with other Doctrines which prevailed at 
the time of the French Revolution ; and which re- 
presented the People as the source of Political Power. 
To this representation, Burke replied, that if by 
" The People " be understood the mere assemblage 
of individuals without any social organization, laws, 
or magistrates, the term describes something so 
▼ague, obscure, and arbitrary, that no intelligible 
proposition can be asserted concerning it. ''The 
People," so understood, has no means of collecting 
or delivering its convictions and intentions : it has no 
Kights, not even a Right to the soil on which the in- 
dividuals happens to be living. An assumption is 
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cotnrwitily iiiaiSr, hy tlniw w}*o tliu« put forward* 
** Um; F«^>{>l«f/' %\mx \\w iiuiiitfriviil fimJMrity of Um 
P('t>pl4? ttri; to net f(/r tt»« w|k>1(9 : but th« MMHiintitkm 
ttittt tt iiuiiMrriciil iiuij<;rity <}( An ftMniiibUge vbiiU ii«. 
c'uUt or ctHXMM? iiiiytliiii|{» i» ailUig^ilior urbitriiry* 'Hio 
Kultf «>f II iimjority Kovi^riuug « iiiinority, i« « crvai- 
turif of c;ivil mx.-ic'ty, mit th« ori|(iii of iu Tho RmU 
U ttnumly iirtili<;iail ; ih bmriit oiily by oarly trdfi' 
ing ; nwi wb«m uppliixJ, in aippli<Ml with ftrbitmry 
liiiiittttiotm ; (itr iii«t«iic«9, with tiM) i^xclunitm of Wfj. 
iiKrrt mimJ c'hildrifii. A fur irioro itfttural rmMJi?, for a 
rudi) rttt(i(>ti to net utu\ ihtM**, in Ut follow thoir Nfttu- 
rail An»itrM;rii(;y ;•— thow wltoiii thoir chiiriM;too i^itd 
pro{Mfrty, mimI hi«itory, himI hubitM, und ocJucation, 
Iittvi* tfmd<i tiioHt lit to l<;iid| uwi haves dii»|KMMMl othorv 
U> follow thdtn. 

020. TUun iUit lUiiUUw, that Political Power i« 
lK9iitt/wo<i by i\w Vt:o\Ai)f (;anrif/t Im) roalistod wittiout 
ai0iurriiri(( Motrin or^ttfii/^tioii natural or arbitrary. In 
ordor U) U*titU)W fiowor, tiin P(;o|>bf iitUMt havo iotno 
ifKxJo of tiHmunhViuHf dobutifif(, and voting ; and thi« 
In, to httviii Ut wonio tixU*n\t a (iovornmonti for the 
form of which wo wtill havn Ut lind roaiionM. If wo 
r<f«Milvff tho nation into itn count ioM, or it* |iarii»h<ui> wo 
Mhull Mtill havn to givo roaMon* for tho Uiundarion 
which wo tlniN draw, and for tho offioora whom wo 
ttMiitno to nxlni: and our roaM<>nii will nooowiarily be 
dmwn from hiMtory and liwago, not from tho choice 
and will of ihn oxiNting individuals. And thua we 
arn brought, in tho partial olnmontu of any prxMiblo 
national act, to (^mvontionM which muMt govern mmi| 
though not made hy thnmM<*lvnii, hut transmitted from 
proviouN gonnrutionM. And tliUN, ifi wo reject a Na- 
tional Hocial (/ontrac;!, MU(di a» wo havo Mptikon of, 
namnly,an hiMtorioalContra(;t into which wo are Umt; 
wo aro driv<'n to a Provincial or Parochial (Contract of 
tho Mam«f doMcription. And if wo wv.m to reject thei»o 
ooncoptiotM an artiftciali wo nhould reiolvo iociety 
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into Families, in which men unavoidably exist under 
relations into which they are born, and which they 
have not selected by their Will ; and which yet im- 
ply both obligation and duty. And thus the Concep- 
tion of ** the People " as the Source of Government, 
in order that it may be in any degree distinct and 
applicable, must be moulded into form by means of 
the two Principles which we have stated as the 
grounds of Rights and Obligations; the Relations 
arising from circumstances of Birth ; and Relations 
which are of the nature of Contract. 

921. Having considered the objections com- 
monly urged against the Doctrine of a Social Con- 
tract, I shall make a few Remarks on the assertion 
that the sole foundation of Government is Expedi- 
ency, or Utility : that it is to be upheld solely on the 
ground of the Benefits and Advantages which it pro- 
duces to men. In reference to the latter statement, 
we may assent to it, with this explanation, that if we 
are to support Civil Government on account of the 
Benefits it confers, the nature of our support must 
correspond with the nature of the Benetits : as the 
Benefits are moral Benefits, the support must include 
moral Affections. The Benefits which Civil Govern- 
ment confers upon men (if that expression is to be 
used) are, that it is the Source of Order, Freedom, 
Justice ; the necessary condition of Rights, and 
therefore of Duties and Virtues. That anything is 
the source of these Benefits, is certainly abundant 
reason for supporting it ; and so long as the nature 
of the Benefits which Civil Grovernment produces is 
borne in mind, we may be content to say that it de- 
pends for its claims upon these. We have endea- 
voured to show that it produces these Benefits by 
being of the Nature of a Contract among men ; but 
whether this be assented to or not, it may suffice for 
our moral reasoning, if Government be regarded as 
the necessary Condition of all Duty and all Virtues. 
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(132. fri ih'm minmif wo might u\no Mow ihm 
(be itfUTulHi'ion of Oovcriiment is iti# Expediefic)r^ tnf 
Un I'fWVity* hni a.«9 wo hiivo iilroiicly Mid (&d&)^ 
wbon ntfn tftni \)w\r approval of anv ttonofal rulo of 
principle on its Kxpcilicncy, or its Utility^ they cow* 
fnonly mean to put out of sight all differences in tho 
value of the (jhjr.riM ior which things are expediefrt or 
useful. When a man &ays that it is expedient \o 
speak the truth, we suppose that he considers truth 
and lyintf to differ only in being more or less expe^ 
dient. Now this mode of speech cannot satisfy \\m 
purpf;ses of Morality. We cannot be content to say 
that we supp/rt (/ivil (iovernment for its Expediency^ 
w^»en we m^an that we reverence it as the necessary 
condition of man's m/;ral l^ing« We cantiot be satiS' 
^A Uf talk of the (y'tility which results from th« 
existence of C^nrernment, when we must include^ in 
our nfrtion of Utility, ihflf^Tf FtGedom and Justice. 

029. The imsatisfactory effect of the language 
applied to this subject l/y Faley is, I think, generally 
felt* For instance, when he discusses the fiiiestiofl 
of the Right of llesistance to Government^ he ex* 
presses himself in a mtnle which has startled most 
of his readers. On this rjuestion, his sentence iss 
** That the established government is to be obeyed 
so long as it cannot be resisted or changed without 
public inconvenience, and no longer.^' And he adds^ 
that, to the rpiestion, ** Who shall judge ?•' on this 
subject, *' The answer is, hifery man for himself.^' 

024. 7^his decision must be understood to re« 
jec^, as mistaken feeling, all alfecti^m towards tlie 
existing (>inslituli//n of the (yountry. All h/yalty to 
the Hovereign, and affection towards the other 
governing l^idies, can only l>e impediments in the 
way of formtnfir this judgment, which f^very one ut 
called upon to form, whrthf-r the Government may 
not be resisted or changed without public inconve- 
nience* The condemnation with which both law 
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and common opinion regard Faction, Sedition, and 
Treason, can have no place in the bosom of a con- 
sistent Moralist of this school. Such a one would 
rather be led by his views to deny that there was 
any harm in Sedition and Treason; since these 
might be necessary means of attempting improve- 
ments. There may be always ground to hope ad- 
vantage from change ; and those forms of attempting 
it, which the law calls Sedition and Treason, may 
be natural results of a wish to promote the public 
convenience ; and therefore, even if errors, are no 
proper objects of indignation. 

925. It is true, that Paley and his followers do 
not really draw, from their doctrines, such conclu- 
£»ions as these. They assert Expediency as the sole 
basis of the Rights of the State, and of the Obliga- 
tions of the Citizen ; but then, they assume Expe- 
diency to be a sufRcient ground of strong love for 
existing expedient things : and of strong condemna- 
tion of those who attempt to change them for things 
less expedient. Though professedly so open to pro- 
posals of change, they really cling with affection to 
the claims of usage. And though deriding the value 
set upon the Constitution by others, Paley is often led 
to refer to it himself as an important subject of con- 
sideration. 

926i Thus, he says, in speaking of his doctrine 
of Resistance to Government, " Not every invasion 
of the Subject's rights or liberty, or of the constitu- 
tion ; not every breach of promise or of oath ; not 
every stretch of prerogative, abuse of power, or 
neglect of duty by the chief magistrate, or by the 
whole, or any branch of the legislative body, justifies 
resistance, unless these crimes draw after them pub- 
lic consequences of sufRcient magnitude to outweigh 
the evils of civil disturbance." And again, as a 
reason for especially resenting and punishing viola- 

VOL. II. 16 V 
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tions of the Constitution^ ho urges that '' a well- 
known and settled usage of governing affords tho 
only security against the cnornnties of uncontrolled 
dominion/' liere, the Constitution is become a 
valuable reality. In the same manner Paley, after 
he has said that *^ an act of parliament can never l)c 
unconstitutional, in the strict and proper acce^nation 
of the term/' as if startled by the hardihood of his 
own assertion, adds, ** that in a lower sense it may ; 
viz., when it militates with the spirit, contradicts tlie 
analogy, ord(;feats the provisions of the laws made to 
regulate this form of government/' This spirit and 
this analogy form a large part of what has always 
been understrxKj by the Constitution. 

027. The same thing may bo noticed in other 
passages. Thus I'aiey asks, " Why is a Frenchman 
Dound, both in law and in conscience, to submit to 
many things to which an I'^nglishman is not obliged 
to submit ?'* He replies, 'M^ecause the same act is 
not the same grievance, where it is agreeable to the 
constitution, and where it infringes h/* " And this/' 
he adds, ** is sufficiently intelligible without a Social 
Compact.'' But when he thus explains the case by 
reference to the Constitution, and to tho wrong in- 
flicted by its violation, he approaches very near to the 
meaning and the language of those who hold the 
Doctrine of a Social Compact expressed in the Con- 
stitution of the Country. 

028. Indeed, we may remark in general, that 
in Paley's mode of treating moral questions, although 
Expediency is proclaimed as the basis of all Duties, 
Obligations, and Rights, yet that when these asserted 
results of Expediency have assumed the forms of 
Duty, (obligation, and Right, they are forthwith 
represented as the occasion of affections and senti- 
ments which it would, by most persons, be reckoned 
absurd to found upon Expediency alone. The ear- 
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nest love of what is right, and indignation at what is 
wrongy are professed by the disciples of Paley, as 
feelings in which they, no less than any other men, 
have a share. Yet how strange does the description of 
these feelings sound, when translated into the proper 
phraseology of the school ; — when they are called 
the ''earnest love of what is expedient," and the 
^ indignation at what is inexpedient." The insuf- 
ficiency of the notion of Expediency, as a basis for 
moral affections and moral sentiments, proves that it 
is not the true basis of Morality. And this further 
appears, by the mode in which it is employed by its 
assertors. While we read Paley 's pages, we find, 
that when he comes to particulars, the things which 
he treats as Realities, and by reference to which he 
discusses special cases, are the things which he has 
rejected in his general discussions ; — Constitution, 
Supposed Ancient Covenants, Established Usage, 
National Rights ; while the Expediency, which is 
asserted in general as containing the essence of moral 
and political philosophy, is put out of sight as an 
element of discussion, and becomes merely an occa- 
sional form of expression. 



CHAPTER VII. 

NATURAL PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT. 

929. Civil Government exists as the necessary 
condition of man's moral being. It combines the con- 
ditions of Order and Freedom ; and corresponds to 
its Idea the more completely, in proportion as it more 
completely realizes those conditions. In the history 
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of dlffirrrTfit nationw, w« rnny tWttnttm yurUftut «u«/s«#- 
i»jv« •Imw l/;wftnl« i}wm o/mihlwul (nmMiUmn of Or- 
t\^T Htm l^rt^Mlnttt ; Afid mttuhofi\mfm t$Unm ft will }m 

In fhrt #tftrli«r klriHw of Oovurnrn^nt which pf«- 
v»II<?d In hurriftfi Ho/jj/irty, Orrjrtr wm th#5 l^«uiin(( 
charact^ri unfl wun r^^ttrd^rl hm thr^lr rriftlrt pfjr|;/iM», 
Mfirj h^l Vt iMtrn ftmi prftctiM^t OMI^trir^ (/> fiul^w, 
t^tforr) h«i c/iuM \fnrn Ut utm U\h l^rmthftn* TUft firnt 
farm of ()hr?/ll^;ri/jfi, Im OU^.tlmuui Uf \mrmtin: ihttfirni 
kfrirl of (hryttrnumriif In th/i (iovurnrmtril of thw Kg* 
frilly, Whrtfi, hy ih/i growth of «u««/?/?dlrii( ^«n#*fA' 
tloriw, lh« (>ov«mrri«rit of ihr» orltflrifti Kurrilly Jnust^nm 
th« Oov«rrim«rii of tmny FurrilliftM, fh«r« cuiwr loti» 
ii%\nUm(ih ih/i f'atrlfirch/uSlalff, irt which th«Hijjrf«m« 
AiJtliority ritMlrlr^J In tim I'aiflttreh, th^ f IaiuI of tho 
()ri((lrittl Fumlly. Ami whrtn tin? Original Patrlnroh 
(JitfvJi th#f hahit of nilfil oh/?/llrtnr^ ^un r/tiain^df and 
thf) (fhhilltMHift irAmfhrntd t/> tim fmw (l^a^l of th^ 
c(itn\AfiX family, how«v«r mtlMiiMl, In thin kind of 
(lov«rnrn/?nt, wo hardly «/?o Kro*t<|orn ai a diatinot 
#il^trmnt ; for Fr#»«dorrt of thought in «o auhdu^ fiy 
Filial lUvonmoo, thftt It hurdly app^rw aa a Frin' 
i;lplo of aotlon <>pit<m4u\ Uf llulo, Ydi untlar i\m 
Fatrlarohal llulo, wo rnay uHmtftmt i\m ummlmrn tff 
tho Farnllv Vt havo fh'tir diwtlriot RiKhta of Por»r;nal 
Hftourity, rrr;jmrty, (Jontraot, Marrla((o, And if any 
wrong wwro dono hy ono tmiuhtir Ut an^4h#$ri tlio 
Fatriaroh would ho tlio natural Jwlp^t^: ho would 
doiormino who wa« tho wrong do«r, and prMummm 
iho Montiuioo of rhilrtinn or punlMhrn#fnt^ a/jo^mling Uf 
hia judgniont of th/f /^rjulty of thn <!aMo; or it might 
ho, a<j<j/;rdlrig f/i itxpr/iMM Itulow, whioh ho ha/1 pro* 
rnulgatod among hk ohildrrm fnr ihhlr guldanoo, 

W#)0. My tlio migratlorw of mon m fho oarlfoaC 
tImoM, tho original famlllftM of mankind woro rniimr^U 
od, and miiM In varlouN parta of tho oarth'a atir- 
fiuui ; thoy wr^ro divlditd int/; raooM ; tho ra<5ea worv 
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again separated into nations, tribes, clans. These 
nations acquired a property in the territory which 
they occupied ; it may be, according to the appoint- 
ment of the Patriarchs of the race, dividing the land 
among their descendants ; or it may be, by a series 
of mutual agreement between the heads of neighbour- 
ing tribes, like what is recorded of Abraham and 
Lot (Gen. xiii., 9) : If thou will take the left hand, 
then I will go to the right ; or if thou depart to the 
right hand, then I will go to the left. The heads of 
tribes and clans, and other persons also, might, in 
such a state of things, acquire wealth in cattle, and 
food, and raiment, and ornaments, and other objects 
of desire; and might have many followers and ser- 
▼antSy obedient to them, because dependant upon 
them ibr subsistence or enjoyment. The Natural 
Rulers of men, in such a state, would be those 
in whom the remnants of the Patriarchal authority 
were supported by the inheritance of a large portion 
of the Patriarchal possessions. An Aristocracy of 
Birth and Wealth combined, would be the Govern- 
ment of Nations in such a Condition. 

931. In such a kind of Government, however 
little Freedom poor and common men may possess, 
the Chiefs have considerable Freedom to act, and 
means of manifesting the difference of character and 
purpose which prevail among men. The chief of 
one tribe may make war upon the chief of another ; 
they may lead their followers to battle ; may show 
courage, skill, energy, sagacity, perseverance in 
war. One Chief may be a Conqueror of many 
others. He may, by his actions, excite fear, admi- 
ration, and enthusiasm. He may be regarded as a 
Hero; and the empire over men's minds which he 
thus acquires, may make them submit to him, and 
obey his Commands. In this case, the Grovernment 
may be termed Hero Sway. And this Sway may 
be acquired, not merely by success in war, but by 

v2 
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any of that superiority in overcoming great difficul- 
ties and executing great designs which subjugates 
the minds of other men. Those who are subject to 
such Government are not free ; they are, as it were, 
fascinated, and their obedience is a kind of Worship. 

032. Such Government therefore cannot un- 
fold the moral nature of man. For this purpose the 
opposite Principle must be called into action. In 
order that man may be a moral acent, he must not 
be subjugated and fascinated, but rreed and enlight- 
ened : he must be governed and directed by some- 
thing, not because he does not understand it, but be- 
cause he does. Ho must be directed not by mere 
external Will, but by intelligible Rule. He must 
obey, not a creature of superhuman power, but the 
dictates of our common Human Reason. The Reve- 
rence for Ideas must take the place of the Worship 
of Heroes. 

033. It is only when Government assumes this 
character, that it becomes fitted for man. Man, 
when his moral faculties are awakened, requires that 
his Government be just; and submits to it willingly, 
in proportion as ho sees embodied in it this Idea of 
Justice. He is not satisfied to be ruled by a Hero, 
except he be also a just Judge, He must have not 
merely Commands which all obey, but Laws which 
all observe. 

034. But neither is men's Conception of GJov- 
ernment satisfied by the abstract Idea of Justice, ad- 
ministered so far as its Rules are universal. In the 
actual world, we never can have the Idea liberated 
from the Fact. The History of man, as a series of 
Facts, must be combined with this conception of Jus- 
tice, as the rule of his moral being. There will still 
remain the traces of the original tribes of men, and 
of the actions of the Heroes who conquered their 
lands, or founded their cities, or ordained their mode 
of life. Their Languages will bear the marks of the 
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distinctions thus introduced among them. Men are 
divided into Nations ; each Nation has its Speech, 
its History, its Usages, its Laws, its National Char- 
acter. 

935. A nation requires not merely to have 
Justice administered, but also to act as a Nation, It 
must have a Grovemor to act for it ; to foresee, de- 
sign, execute, on the part of all ; as well as to keep 
each from wronging each. If it be governed by 
Judges only, it will ask for a King, 

The King represents the Nation, both as to Facts 
and Ideas. He exercises the Will and Power of the 
Nation, and acts its part in History ; and he is also 
the Source of Justice, the Preserver of Order, tlie 
Assertor of Rights, the Punisher of Wrongs. 

936. But within the nation also there may re- 
main traces of ancient actual distinctions ; which the 
national union, though it has comprehended and su- 
perseded, has not obliterated. Ancient conquerors 
and heroes, and rich and historical families may have 
their successors ; who continue to retain a portion of 
the ascendancy over men's minds which belonged to 
Patriarchs and Heroes at earlier periods ; and may 
also have power from their present wealth. These 
Nobles form a Natural Aristocracy in the Nation. 
There may be several Ranks and Conditions of per- 
sons. The individuals of a Nation are thus distin- 
guished as Noblemen and Common men, Patricians 
and Plebeians, Rich and Poor, High and Low. But 
in almost every Nation, there is to some extent or 
other this Difference of Conditions, or Classes. 

937. This Difference of Conditions will enter 
into the consideration of questions of Right between 
the members of the Nation. For the Definitions of 
Rights of all the Citizens are necessarily historical 
facts : namely, the historical facts which have es- 
tablished the differences of which we have just 
spoken. The same series of facts which has made 
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one field belong to Caius and the next to Titius, has 
made Caius a Patrician and Titius a Plebeian. 

938. This difference of Ranks is acconipanied 
with a difference of Political Rights. The history 
which has produced Patricians and Nobles, has also, 
in general lefl them some portion of the power of 
Aristocracy. They have some share in the GJov- 
ernment. The Government is compounded, vari- 
ously in various countries, of Aristocracy and Mo- 
narchy. 

939. Although the King is, as we have said, 
conceived as the representative of Justice and Order, 
and the assertor of Rights, the person who is at any 
time King, becomes so by the course of historical 
facts, and not by any process which makes him 
necessarily conformable to the Idea of a King. As 
a matter of fact, he may be unjust in his judgments 
between his Subjects, and in his actions towards them. 
He may take advantage of their habit of obedience, 
for his own personal gratification. Or he may act, 
on the part of the nation, in a way which does not at 
all represent the will of the nation. He may wish to 
use its power for war, when all his subjects wish ibr 
peace ; or may neglect the defence of the Country, 
or the administration of the Laws, or any other 
National Obligation. 

940. In the Cases in which any portion of the 
government remains in the hands of any other part 
of the nation, as the Elders, or the Nobles, this portion 
may be used by them, on the part of the Nation, for 
the purpose of preventing that neglect of the National 
Obligations, or Violation of Personal Duties, which 
the King would otherwise have committed. If, for 
instance, there bo a Senate, without whose consent 
tho King cannot make war or peace ; or by which 
unjust Judges can be punished ; such a Senate will 
be a Check upon the power of the King. It will 
halance, in some measure, his authority ; and may 
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thus prevent the results of unjust intention or perverse 
will in him. 

941, The Senate are in the Condition, both of 
Governors, and Governed : they are Subjects of the 
King, and Rulers of the People. For them, the 
Government combines the conditions of Order and 
Freedom, at least to some extent ; for they are, in 
some respects, not only free to act for themselves, 
but also to act for others, and to exercise a share of 
command over others. They are not irresistibly 
controlled by the will of the King, for they have the 
power of resisting it, and even, in some degree, of 
controlling it. 

942. But the People, who are thus subject to 
the King and the Senate combined, are they free 
agents, such as their moral nature requires them to 
be ? — If the sway possessed by the King and the 
Senate be exercised mildly and temperately, the 
People may be, for a long time, free, so far as almost 
all the purposes of Morality require. Under the 
paternal sway of good and kind men, acting without 
check, as King and Senators, the subjects have the 
means of acting as good children. But such a sway 
cannot answer all the purposes of Morality. Men 
cannot feel themselves free, when their freedom 
depends upon the arbitrary will of others. They 
are not free, if their freedom may be taken from 
them to-morrow, without their having any power of 
resistance. They are not free, if they have no 
security for their freedom ; no means of asserting and 
defending it, should it be assailed or infringed ; in 
short, they are not free, if they have not some Poli- 
tical Rights ; some Rights in relation to the Govern- 
ment. And not being free, their moral career cannot 
be complete. They cannot carry on their moral 
and intellectual culture, in the hope of bringing into 
intelligible harmony with themselves all the circum- 
stances of their condition ; for there is one element 
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of thoir condition, tho Oovornmont, on which thoy 
havo no povvt^r of acting;, and which doe« not allow 
itiudf to bo Mcrutinizod and undorMtood. They cannot 
go on oonNtantly and indoHnitol v in tho roalixation of 
thoir moral idoaN ; for when thoy would extend thi« 
realization from private to public life, they find 
themMoiveN Ntoppr^d by the impatiHable barrier which 
separatOH them from the ruling claHfieH. 

943. ThuH, witliout Political Rightt) securing 
tho Liberty of the people at large, Government 
jncompletely attainH that Combination of Order and 
Freedrim which in requiHite an tlie Condition of man'i 
m(;ral b<ung. l'*or tbiH purpoNO, beNides the Check* 
and HalancoH which a Benate may offer to tho 
injuNtice or imprudence of a King, there muit bo 
Horne wecurity of Popular llightH, Home protection of 
the Liberty of the Huljject. Tho Monarchy must not 
only he balanced by an Arintocracy, but must also 
recognize a Democracy, 

944. Thus the Htato, in order to answer its 
purposes completely, must contain a combination of 
Monarchy, Aristocracy, and Democracy. The 
Aristf>cracy stands for onler, and tlie Democracy for 
Freedom In tlie Combination: the Monarchy gives 
unity to the Combination. The Aristocracy stands 
for Order ; for the Hoverelgn Power cannot subsist 
oxcent it be supported by the natural Aristocracy of 
the Uommunlty; if not by the Aristocracy of Birth 
and Wealth, by the Aristocracy of Prudence and 
Force. 'J'lie Aristorjracy represrtnts the actual Past ; 
the events which have taken place and left their 
offects : the Democracy repres^tnts the actual Present ; 
the events which the powers of m^n, acting freely, 
are bringing into br.'ing. Monarchy is an Ideal Power 
which binds together iliesfj ebfments j acts for tho 
Htate in present history, and is the sr)urco of tho 
Order ana Justice which the Htute must realize. 

94r^. 'i*hus, these tlireo kinds of Uovammont 
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must be combined in the Idea of a State ; and they 
have, in general, been mixed together, in the States 
which have best answered their moral purposes. But 
yet, from various circumstances, one or another of 
these elements may become so obscure, as to seem to 
lose its nature ; and still, the Government may have 
a lonp and tranquil existence. If a State be estab- 
lished by actual contract among a number of men 
meeting as equals, it has no past, and need have no 
Aristocracy. For the moment, the Aristocracy and 
the Democracy are identified. Every man is at the 
same time Grovernor and Subject, bound to Order, and 
possessed of Freedom. And if the Constitution be 
wisely framed, such a condition of things may long 
continue. The natural tendency of the progress of 
time is to generate an Aristocracy ; but this tendency 
may be counteracted by the activity of the Democracy. 
Again, the Democratic element may be so feeble 
that the nation may be entirely governed by the 
past ; — by an ancient Aristocracy, or an ancient line 
of Monarchs. Where Freedom is thus extinguished, 
the State as we have already said, answers its moral 
ends imperfectly. Again ; the Monarchical element 
may be enfeebled in various ways : as by dividing 
the executive from the judicial character; by pre- 
senting the State itself, not the King, as the source 
of Justice, and by distributing the Sovereign Execu- 
tive Power. The Executive Power may be held but 
for a short time, as by Consuls or Presidents for a 
year, or a few years. By such means, Democracy 
may be established, with very small evident mixture, 
either of Monarchy or Aristocracy. 

946. In nations which have subsisted for many 
centuries, the Aristocratic element is generally conspi- 
cuous and powerful, having on its side accumulated 
property, the habit of command, superiority of culture ; 
and in its favour on the other side, the habit of 
respect for historical families, and of obedience to 
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existing authority. But on iho oibor lianr]« whore 
thcrn iH a gorrn of frefjdotn to begin with, thoro are 
strong influences on the Deniouratlo side. Vor the 
influence of the past becomes constantly weaker by 
the lapse of lime ; and the balance, which at ilrst 
was kept steady by the weight of old faniilics, Is 
disturbed bv the rise of new meni who grow in 
wealth, or in some other form of power. And as 
the love of power on the one side, so the love of free^ 
dom on tlie other, may become a craving fur mora. 
Thus there are tendencies which may produce a 
struggle between Aristocracy and Democracy ; such 
a struggle has tulten place in most old countriosi and 
has occupied many centuries. 

047. In tlie contest between Arintocraoy and 
Democracy, the Aristocracy represents tho Principle 
of Order ; for the authority of the existing laws is 
the inheritance of the past, and belongs to the heirs 
of the past. Uut the Principle of Order may also be 
cmlK^djed in a line of Kings, as well as in families 
of Nobles; or in the two conjointly. In this casoi 
the Monarchy derives its force from the actual past, 
as well as from the Idea of a National Will and a 
National Justice. On the other hand, where the 
people have already acquired Political Rights, the 
Democracy represents, not only the Principle of 
Liberty, but the Principle of Order also; iur they 
assert their Rights, as fixed by existing Laws* 
Hence wo do tuA find in the History of Nations, the 
Cause of tnfsra Order and of mere Liberty opposed to 
each other. The JJemocratical party assert the ne« 
cessity UAh of Ordor and of Liberty ; the opposite 
party, whether Monarchical or Aristocrat leal, respect 
jiiberty, so far as it is established by Law* Yet still 
there is an opposition ; the one party make a starKi 
for Order combined with l^lberty, as it is by Law 
established ; the other party contend for an extension 
of Liberty, which they li^jld Uj be recoricileable with 
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Order. The one is the Cause of Authority, the other 
of Relaxation. The one Party are a Conservative 
Party, who contend for the position of equilibrium of 
Order and Liberty, which already exists : the other 
are a Movement Party, who seek a new position, in 
which a larger share of Liberty enters. 

948. The forms which such struggles take, and 
the means which are employed in them, are very va- 
rious. Popular Rights are embodied and protected 
by Laws, which give to the people security of person 
and of property ; by a share in the election of Magis- 
trates ; by Magistrates who are the special defenders 
of such Rights (as the Roman Tribunes of the Ple- 
beians) ; by men of the People holding Magistracies ; 
by the People having a share in making the Laws ; 
and the like. The Assemblies, whether Senates or 
General Assemblies, in which such questions are dis- 
cussed and decided ; — in which Laws are passed, 
Magistrates elected, the National Acts determined 
upon ; — are the especial scenes of the struggles of 
Parties : either of the Conservative and the Movement 
party, which universally exist in such cases ; or of 
Parties, which, without being guided by any funda- 
mental Principle, have for their object Power ; name- 
ly, the Power of directing the national acts. If such 
Assemblies be moderately numerous, and if the citi- 
zens who take part in them, really aim at Order, 
Liberty and Justice, the balance of the Constitution 
may long subsist. And if, on the increase of wealth 
and intelligence in the People, a large share of Popu- 
lar Riffhts is pressed for, the Conservative Party may, 
by yielding slowly and yet holding steadily, find the 
new position of equilibrium which is suited to the new 
condition of the community. 

VOL. II. w 
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THE UEPUESENTATIVK S V«TEM OF OOVEBNMENT, 

040. WiinN n nation t>6cotne9 very largd, «ucb 
a baUnciiJ CmitiiiUkimit an wf^ liava just »|K>ken of, 
in its si«n|>l<i fonn, U^cotnesdidioultor iuipracticable, 
Th<^ Geiu^ml At^st^Miblieij of tho citizens becoina too 
numerous and t^j^i mixed, to deliberate and act with 
order, freedom, and virtue. When freedom hfts ex- 
isted in large nations, it has existed under mora com- 
plex Constitutions ; and the struggle betivaan Kstab- 
lisbed Authority and the demands for Enlarged 
Liberty have assumed c(irres|)onding form«» 8oma- 
tintes tl)e struggle has been between the King and 
the Nobles, the Nobles contending for Liberty for 
tl)en)selves; while the question or Liberty between 
their dependents and them is left to be settled after- 
wards. Thus the Jiarons of K^igland, as the asaart- 
ors of Englisl) Liberty, obtained Magna Cbarta, Or 
the struggle may be between the King, and certain 
Classes of the Community, collected (thay or tha 
princi|ial persons of them) in Assemblies, Claaa by 
Class. Huch Assemblies are the KniateM of tha 
Realm : thus in iCngland the three Kstataa wara an* 
ciently, the H|iirituul Dody, tha Tenmoral Lords, and 
the Comtnons. The Members of the listata of tba 
Commons, the Third Instate, may be appointad by 
the People in various ways ; but in all its modlAca- 
tions, this Instate is a HeprenenUUiva Assembly, And 
in nations where Classes of Hociety with broad his- 
torical distinctions have never existed, or where tha 
distinctions have been abolished, the whole liody of 
the people may be divided into Electoral Districts; 
and the Henresentatives of these Districts may form 
assemblies by which free government may be axar- 
cised for a territory, perhaps, of unlimited extant. 
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950. The Principle of Representation in Go. 
verament b entirely of modern origin. In the ancient 
world we nowhere find it brought into play. As we 
have just said, it is a necessary condition of the free- 
dom of a great nation ; for the whole body of the 
citizens could not, in any other way have their share 
in the Government. But the conduct of national 
business by Representative Assemblies, has ad van- 
tages much beyond its making freedom merely pos- 
sible for an extensive and populous country. It 
prevents the tumultuous meetings and rash proceed- 
ings of large popular assemblies. It also, by re- 
ducing the number of the deliberative assembly, 
increases the calmness and reasonableness of their 
discussions and decisions. The members of the 
assembly, not having found their place into it by 
chance, but being chosen for their real or supposed 
merits, act with a greater sense of responsibility ; 
and will be, really, a wiser and more trustworthy 
set of men, than the citizens taken at hazard. Their 
being few in number, selected for merit, the object of 
public notice, makes them more likely to act for right 
ends, and less likely to be seduced by the prospect 
of personal advantage to oblique and selfish courses. 
The Members of such an assembly also attend to 
their public business more regularly and carefully 
than the people at large would do or could do. The 
Members of the Assembly become statesmen by pro- 
fession, and attend to their work with a professional 
care and skill. They guard both order and liberty, 
the Rights of the State and of all citizens, more 
watchfully and better than the citizens would guard 
their own Rights. 

951. On the other hand, in the Representative 
System, the people at large are liberated from the 
task of managing the Government, which they could 
not execute well ; and are charged only with a busi- 
ness to which they are fully competent, that of elect- 
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means of Debates in the Representative Body. The 
leading Ideas of these two opposite Parties are, as 
we have seen. Order and Freedom. In the histori- 
cal course of the struggle, these Ideas are exempli, 
fied and embodied in special forms ; in Coercive 
Laws on the one side, and Popular Rights on the 
other ; and the Struggle is carried on with reference 
to a aeries of special and subordinate objects of this 
kind. 

954. When men begin to direct their thoughts 
and actions, not towards a Practical Order and a 
Practical Freedom, to be attained by the removal of 
Special Disorders and Special Grievances, but to. 
wards a general Notional Ord^r and Notional Free- 
dom ; these Notions are too vague to direct their ac- 
tions safely, while the very largeness of the Notions 
makes them disturb the tranquil progress of men's 
thoughts. And thus, the enthusiasts of both sides 
strain after a Visionary Polity, in which they think 
they could realize their Notional Order or their No. 
tiooal Freedom ; but without making any real pro. 
gress towards the Object. In Polity, as in the In. 
ductive Sciences, every large ascent towards Truth 
consists of a number of small ascents ; and is to be 
(brwaided only by struggling with the difficulty at 
which we have arrived ; not by tracing in our minds 
a visionary scheme of the Science, which conducts 
us to some complete body of knowledge. Bacon has 
remarked that though the human Intellect naturally 
tries to reach the ultimate Truth at a single flight, 
yet that the only way in which Truth can really be 
attained is by a gradual progress through many inter- 
mediate steps.* The same is the case, for the most 
part, in the historical progress of nations towards a 
realization of the combined Ideas of Order and 
Freedom. 



* wMw. Or^. I. Az» xiz., XX. 
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965. By means of the Eepretent&tive System, 
Prc»adum hat been emabliabed in aome of the Montr- 
chiea of Europe, in ti>e Democracy of the United 
Statea, and in wome of tiie Britiah Colonies. Id all 
theae caaea, however, there haa been, in addition to 
the Afiiftternbly directly representing the People, 
another Aabtembly, a Senate, or a Houae of Peers, 
consisting of persons, either not at all, or not so di- 
rectly, elected by the people. The joint assent of 
this Upper House and of the Lower Aaaemhly has 
been made requisite for tlte validity of the measures 
of the State. And there appears to be strong rea« 
von to believe, that without such an Upper House, 
the balance between Order and Liberty in a State 
could not long be prenerved. For an Assembly, 
cliosen by the People, and brought directly into con- 
flict with the Established Authority in its highest 
form ; if it be strong enough to struggle at all, will 
be inflamed by the struggle, and will act hastily, an- 
grily, and immoderately. The aasent of another 
Assembly in its proceedings, if required for their va- 
lidity, secures a deliberate and calm survey of the 
question, by men not heated and blinded by the sama 
contagious passions and interests. With three bodies 
in the State ; the Sovereign, the Senate, and the Re- 
presentative Body, it is probable that two will be 
against the one which would disturb the balance of 
the Constitution. 

956. Yet the balance is sometimes disturbed in 
most States. It is only by a rare felicity, that the 
struggle between the Conservative and the Movement 
party is carried on from age to age without produc- 
ing such oscillations as overturn the balance. To 
yield slowly and firmly, to advance steadily and nx>« 
deratdy, are rare virtues in Political Parties. More- 
over, as we have said, besides the struggles of Parties 
from Principle, there are struggles of Parties for 
Power. It may happen that ths Established Autho- 
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rity uses its Power to crush Established Liberty ; and 
that the forms of the CoostitutioD fail in providing 
adequate means of resistance. It may happen that 
BstaUished Authority refuses all concessions, till the 
sense of practical grieTances becomes intolerable, 
and leads to popular Tiolence. It may happen that 
when the popular Party b strong, men's minds are 
inflamed with a Love of Notional Liberty, which no 
practical concessions can satiate ; and then, the po- 
pular Party itself violates the Constitution. In these 
and many other cases, we may have Rerolutiatu, or 
violent and anomalous Changes in the Constitution. 
They are, as we have said, cases of necessity ; to 
be justified only by their necessity. 



CHAPTER IX. 

ACTUAL PROGRESS OF GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT 
ROME AND IN ENGLAND. 

957. The history of ancient Rome is an ex- 
ample of a long-continued struggle between an aris- 
tooncy and a democracy. According to the views 
of the most philosophical historians, the Patricians 
alone had a place in the original constitution of the 
Roman State. The Senate was the Admioistrative 
Council, with the Kiog, and afterwards, with the 
Consuls, at its head ; the Senate and the People 
{Senaius Popmlusque Romanus) had the L^islative 
Authority, exercised in the ComiUa CuriaUij the As- 
semblies of the Curies or Wards of the Patrician 
Houses (GaUes). The Plebs was a populace occu. 
pying a portion of the city, but not admitted to any 
plaoe in the Senate, the Magistracy, or the Comitia, 
alcboogh forming a considerable portico of the army. 
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be a Plebeian. They succeeded in their attempts to 
carry Agrarian Laws, for an equal division of the pub- 
lic land. At length the remaining Magistracies were 
thrown open to Plebeians ; the decrees of their as- 
semblies {Plebiscita) were invested with the force of 
Laws ; and the distinction of Patricians and Plebei- 
ans ceased to have any political value. The Polity 
of Rome had been changed by these struggles, from 
a rigorous Aristocracy, to a combination of Aristo- 
cracy and Democracy. This may be looked upon 
as the golden period of the Roman Constitution. It 
is at this period that it obtained the admiration of 
Polybius : who describes the Constitution as exhibit- 
ing, in the combined institutions of Consuls, Senate, 
and Commons, a happy mixture of Regal Power, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy. 

959. When Rome had become Mistress of the 
whole of Italy, new struggles arose, in consequence 
of the demands of the Italians claiming to be admitted 
into the privileges of the Roman Conbtitution. If 
the practice of modem times had been introduced, 
according to which the Citizens of Free States act 
their political part by their Representatives, it is pos- 
sible that Italy might have long flourished under the 
mixt Roman Constitution. But the attempt to make 
all Italy one City, in a political sense, soon led to 
confusion. The Democratic portion of the State was 
too numerous for orderly action ; and mobs of armed 
men, and armies, soon took its place. The evils of 
this state of things were so intolerable, that ufler a 
few transient changes, the Romans, in order to obtain 
tranquillity and security, were willing to resign their 
Liberty^ They acquiesced in the sway of the suc- 
cessful General, bestowed upon him all their Consti- 
tutional Magistracies, and acknowledged him as their 
Emperor {Imperator.) 

960. The Imperium from which this designa- 
tioa was especially borrowed, was the military pow«r 
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which the Commaiider of the Army has assigned to 
him over his troops io the field. It was of the most 
absolute kind, aod was made obligatory upon each 
person by an oath {SaerameniuM mUitare), that he 
would be faithful and obedient to his General, saving 
the fidelity he owed to the Roman Senate and Peo. 
pie. On the destruction of Public Liberty, this Oath 
was taken to the Emperor, as Commander-in-Chief; 
but the Clause in favour of the Senate and People 
was omitted. Instead of being limited to the SoU 
diers, the oath was extended to all magistrates aod 
citizens, and ultimately to the provincials. And 
thus, the Roman Emperors had unlimited power, 
both by the accumulation of all civil authority in 
their persons, and by the military authority thus de- 
clared. 

961. Accordingly, the Emperor had legblative 
as well as executive power. The Roman Jurists 
say,* '< Quod Principi placuit legis habet vigorero, 
utpote quum Lege Regia quae de Imperio ejus lata 
est, Populus ei et in eum omne suum imperium et 
potestatem con feral." Religious as well as Civil 
authority was given to the Emperor ; a sacredness 
and a kind of divinity were ascribed to him. After 
Christianity became the Religion of the Roman 
State, high religious dignity was still attributed to 
the imperial condition. In imitation of the Jewish 
kings, he was anointed with oil, and consecrated by 
a priest ; he was declared to hold his crown by the 
Grace of God, and was spoken of as the Vicar of 
Christ over Christian people. And thus, the mon- 
archical o(Hce was elevated to a transcendent supre- 
macy and ideal perfection ; it was the Source of 
Order, Justice, and Right; and absorbed and super- 

* JHf^ I., 4 Jn^t. I., 2, § 0. Gaius. i., § 7. The Com- 
mand of the Emperor has the force of Law ; for by the Royal 
Law respecting his authority, the People gives to him and con- 
fers Upon him all its authority and power. 
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seded all other powers and Rights which had existed 
in the Constitution. 

962. Very difierent from this view of the chief 
ruler of the State, was that which prevailed among 
the northern nations who gradually took possession 
of the provinces of the Roman Empire. In the most 
considerable of the Germanic tribes, the form of 
Government was republican. Some of these had a 
Chief, to whom the Romans gave the name of King ; 
but his authority was very limited. The Supreme 
Authority of the nation resided in the Freemen of 
whom it was composed. When a national war was 
undertaken, one of the Chiefs was selected to com- 
mand the army, but his authority expired with the 
return of peace. But when these tribes settled as 
conquerors in the Roman provinces, they adopted, in 
many respects, the customs and the legal language 
of those whom they subjugated. The superiority of 
the Romans over the Barbarians in intellectual and 
literary culture, the advantages attendant upon fixed 
laws, and laws already fixed, strongly promoted this 
result. And after a time, the servility of men's 
languaf^e infected their thoughts ; and the subjects 
of the kingdoms which arose out of the empire not 
only spoke, but in some measure thought of their 
King, as the Romans had been accustomed to do of 
their Emperor. 

963. But there was another especially Ger- 
manic element, which modified the feelings of men 
towards their Chief. Every German Chief had a 
band of Followers, who had voluntarily attached 
themselves to him. From him they had received 
their recognized place as warriors ; at his table they 
feasted ; to his service they were devoted. In war, 
he fought for victory, they for their chief. From an 
ancient Teutonic word signifying their trustiness to 
him, they were called Antrustiones. They were 
alao called the Chief's Vassi, his young men, or his 
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Btj^rhi** r/t/m wa* afr<;r«rftrd» called homage^ by s 
deriviff jy^ fffyffi thf! Justin. ThU c^/nnexk/n ira» re* 
^ftfdwj At t^pr; rn'y«t ntu^red which could Mibnift b$« 
i«r f^ri one ;/i«;j and uriotlief. The uMge of tbw 
fymwixu/n \hh (j^ntAut^ carri';d with them into the 
c^/unt rM'» wUUiU th«ry nuhdued, aod it hecarne one of 
th^ chief Uyrid* of ]fA'iUcM\ urik>D in the governnnento 
which ihcy *;n\$LUMtii*L It wim cf/mrnonly ccififirnied 
by iin '/ath^ jtrjtnhlnf^ (uMiXy^feaUyor atUgianeefim 
the f/art of the infahmf an/1 ^ornetimea, by an oath 
prorfii«ing \tr*Af'j'XvfU tint] 'yi%\\ce on the part of the 
nnyc.unr. The feel in jr* e^jitncated with thia ancient 
relation 'jf Hu^ftnor ant] tuf'erifjr U&vf: given a pecu- 
liar (^Uarht'tar Uf Itfytxlly towards a Ho vereign^ aa con* 
ccived in fnfjt\t;ni tinier. 

904. 'i'he Feudal Hystem, which waa e«tab« 
liiihed in Vjtirfj]Ki after the Mrparation of the Roman 
Knipire, ytrwwt^tl much of lU language from this 
relation of the (/liief and his men : it became that 
of the Sciffjiiffr and his VaH$al§, But the Feudal 
Hysteni tx^rrowed its more sul^stantial element, the 
tenure of land by military service, from the Roman 
linipire. J'iven while the empire was only com- 
meneing^Hylla and Augustus assigned lands to their 
Veterans ; and a little later, lands were granted to 
tlie tjimilnnran t,r Jlipuarian Holdiery, on condition 
of def(f'nding the boundaries of the empire. These 
were eornmanded by the Vuk^B and Counts of tlio 
I'rovlncps, llndfr (yonHtanliiic, the Count of the 
Saaitm Shnrr. ruled from Norfolk to Sussex, while the 
Jhikv. of Uriltihi j/overncui the rcimainder of Jiritain. 
'J*lie«e niilifary ()oiintH and l)uke«* were the Magis- 
trnteH, nw well hm llin f Jofiirnanders of the Holdiery. 
'llin Mllilary, ho orf/imi/nd, (-onstituti'd a distinct 
and ruling (Mmmm, hn\\\ in (H)nMiv|Upn(;o of their privi- 
le|^pH, find of flip ri^Jit whieli tliry exercispd of elect- 
lug an Kuiporur u))on sunio occasions. Tboy wore, 
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in short, a Military Aristocracy. The lands thus 
possessed by military service were termed Benefices 
(beneficia); and afterwards Fiefs {ftuda\ by the 
Barbarians, who received land from the Roman 
rulers on the like conditions. Afterwards the Seig- 
niors or Lords held their Fiefs as the grants of the 
Kings of the separate kingdoms. In turn, they them- 
selves granted portions of them to inferior. Vassals, 
on the like condition of military Service ; and this 
Subinfeudation of Vassals and Arriere of Vassals 
was continued through several degrees. The sub- 
ordinate holders of feudal benefices possessed some 
of the privileges of feudal Lords. In the course of 
time, Fiefs became hereditary. 

965. Thus the Feudal System was established ; 
and gave to the relation between the Orovernors and 
the Governed a new form. Instead of the single 
transcendental authority of the Roman Empire, be- 
fore which all Liberty was annihilated, there was, 
along with Monarchy, a Military Aristocracy, in 
which the Superiors and Inferiors, from the Sovereign 
downwards, had mutual Rights and Obligations, of 
Protection and Service ; and in which there were, 
therefore, for them, Elements both of Order and of 
Liberty. 

960. It is true that this Order and this Liber- 
ty were very imperfect, being only such as are 
maintained in a state of peace which is looked upon 
as subordinate to a state of war. The lowest mem- 
bers of the Feudal System were liable to great op- 
pression. Moreover, the peaceable part of the com- 
munity, the inhabitants of towns, arid generally, 
those who had no place in the army, were not pro- 
vided for in this System. So far as they were coiu 
cerned, there was no Security and no Liberty. 
Hence, from this time, the struggle between Mon- 
archy, Aristocracy, and Democracy, takes a new 
form. We have the Feudal Aristocracy in conflict 

TOL. II. X 



with tlift Irnp<!rifil I^xrfrin« of atw^iliiU; lUrgal Vower; 
HTul WA havA thf5 Hurp^httf Unmffcrucy in conflict 
whb ihti ^fiUfM Ar'inU}isf(icy and tho Monarchy* 

007, Our own country nrxhihita to ua an ex- 
#jtnpl iff cation of thf^Mc conflicts. The FcurJal Hyn- 
t<jnf wa» fully f!f»tablUhc<i in Hngland by the Nor. 
man (yonr|U^!Mt ; but the Conqueror gave to It a won 
nionar(;bical characti^r than it cliicwbere had, by 
requiring, not only ihmn w\u9 held in chief of the 
crown, but alMo tliair tenants, to »wear personal 
fealty to tbo King. On the other hand, the ex- 
orbitancte of the royal authority was re»iate(J, not 
only by tbri rlgbtM of feudal tenancy, but alMO by a 
njiirjt of Krr'ftdorri wbi(;h the Anglo-Haxona had de^ 
rivnd fr<mi tb^ir (icrrnan ancewtorM, and by the An- 
glo.Haxon LawM and Inmitutionfl, which embodied 
thiN Kremlom. The Anglo.Haxon King* were guided, 
in the main actM of their government, by the great 
('ouncll of the nation, wlii<;h bore the title of Wit' 
hnaf^ritwir^ or the aH«ernbly of wise men. All the 
JittWM expreMMe<l the aNMent of thiN (Jouncil. It was 
cornpoMed of PrelateM and AbbotN, of the Aldermen 
of the HhlreN, an<l, tun it in exnreMMcd in the Laws 
thentMelveM, of the Noble and Vvifie of the kingdom. 

OOh. After llm Norman (Jonquent, when the 
Anglo-HuxonM were for a time, not only Mubjectcd to 
rIgorouM feudal ftervitudeN, but reduced to the con* 
ditlon of a subjugated race, they looked back with 
an aUr^ctlonnfe ri^gret to the t^wa of Edward the 
(Umft^HHOf, Wllllnm the ('onqueror wan induced to 
relax the rigour of hirt rule, no far aM to grant his 
«nlije(it« a charter, in wliic^h lie profefwed to rentore 
the hrtWN of the (Nmlt'HMdr, atid to relieve, or at leant 
to llntit, the fnudul hiirtlitMiM. Similar ("barters 
Were tiliUlued by the »ul»jpetrt irom HUeceediug 
klngH; ttnd aOer vuriniiM Mtrutfgtes, there wan won, 
from the ehiwn, the (ireat (Charter of King John, 
which d(?termlut)s the charaator of the English Con* 
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stitution. This Charter, from the time of its being 
granted, was always considered as a primary and 
fundamental law of the nation. Mr. Hallam says,* 
'< This is still the key-stone of English Liberty. All 
that has since been obtained is little more than as 
confirmation or commentary : and if every subse- 
quent Law were to be swept away, there would still 
remain the bold features which distinguish a free 
from a despotic monarchy." Like preceding Char- 
ters, this redresses the worst grievances of the mili- 
tary tenants ; but its more important clauses are 
those which protect the personal security and Rights 
of Property of all freemen. " No freeman shall be 
taken, or imprisoned, or disseized of his freehold, or 
liberties, or freecustoms ; or bo outlawed, or exiled, 
or any otherwise destroyed. Nor will we pass upon 
him but by the lawfql judgment of his peers and the 
Law of the land. We will sell to no man justice 
and right'; v/o will not deny or delay them to any 
man." Other clauses restrain excessive and arbi- 
trary demands of those pecuniary aids which the 
Feudal System authorized the Lord to claim of his 
vassals. 

069. But the great Council of the Nation, as 
well as the Charters of the Kings, became a bul- 
wark of Liberty. In the Saxon and in the Norman 
period, the King legislated with the advice of his 
Groat Council or Parliament. It was a principle 
of the Feudal System that within the limits of his 
fief, a Vassal could not be bound by a law made 
without his consent.f Now taxes, like other new 
laws, required the sanction of this Assembly ; but 
the King had many old established claims upon his 
vassals, as Escuage, a commutation for the personal 
military service of his tenants ; Tallage, a tax on 

• Middle jf^«, xii., 417. 

t Hallam, Middle Ages^ i., 247 
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hitf demesne lands and royal towns; CumUhm, on 
certain imports and exports. Tlie Great Charter re- 
strained escuage imposed without consent iff Parlia- 
ment ; and the successors of John never pretended 
to a general right of taxation without this consent. 
This part of the Constitution attained a more defl* 
nite form under Edward the First. His ConfirmaUo 
Chartarum not only gave to previous Charters most 
solemn sanctions, and universal circulation; but 
gave to private property that security against the 
aggressions of the crown, which Magna (Jharta had 
given to personal liberty. By this Statute the *'aids, 
tasks, and prizes/' previously taken, are removed 
as precedents ; and the King grants to his Clergy, 
Peers, and to all the Commonalty of the land, '*tnat 
for no business from henceforth we shall take such 
manner of aids, tasks, or prizes, but by the common 
assent of the realm, and for the common profit 
thereof/' 

970. Dut here the progress of the Constitution 
towards a balance is further marked by the appear, 
anco of the Commonalty as well as the Nobles in 
Parliament. There is a House of Commons as well 
as a House of Peers. 

The earliest known writs of summons to cities and 
boroughs to send members to Parliament, are those 
issued by 8imon do Montibrt, Earl of Leicester, act* 
ing as Sovereign of the kingdom ; after he, at the 
head of a confodoration of Barons, had defeated 
Henry the Third at the battle of Lewes. The 
deputies of such places wore finally and permanently 
engrafted upon Parliament by Edward the First. 
These formed a Council, in addition to that of the 
Barons and higher Peers; and Knights, sent by the 
Shires, wore associated with the Burgesses, at least 
from tho time of Edward the Second. In the course 
of that and tho following reign, the eflbrts of Parlia- 
ment established upon a firmer footing three essen- 
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tial principles of the Constitution : the illegality of 
raising money without consent of Parliament ; the 
necessity that the two Houses should concur for any 
alterations of the Law ; and the Right of the Com- 
mons to inquire into public abuses, and to impeach 
the King's Counsellors. 

971. From this time, the importance of Parlia- 
ment was shown by its becoming the battle-field of 
conflicting Parties in the State. In the reign of 
Edward the Second, it was not Parliament, but the 
Barons, who had the principal share in opposing the 
Grovernment. But in the end of Edward the Third's 
reign, an opposition, headed by the Prince of Wales, 
urged their grievances by means of the Petitions and 
proceedings of Parliament. And Richard the 
Second, the son of this Prince of Wales, afler a 
reign of contests with his Parliaments, in which he 
repeatedly promised redress of grievances in return 
for Subsidies which they voted him, was compelled 
to abdicate the throne, and Henry the Fourth was 
acknowledged King in 1399. 

972. In the reigns of the three kings of the 
House of Lancaster (Henry IV., V., and VI.) the 
powers of the Parliament to protect the Liberty of 
the Nation were more fully unfolded. The exclu- 
sive Right of taxation by Parliament was maintained, 
and their Right also to direct and check the public 
expenditure. They exercised the Right of making 
their supplies depend upon the redress of grievances ; 
they secured the people against illegal ordinances 
and interpolations of Statutes ; they controlled the 
royal administration in matters of peace and war; 
they punished bad ministers ; and finally, they esta- 
blished immunity of person, and liberty of speech, 
for themselves in their parliamentary capacity. 
Some of the most eminent maxims of parliamentary 
law were established in this period : for instance, 
that the Commons possess the exclusive Right of 

x2 
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originating Money Bills ; and that the King ought 
not tu tako notice of matters pending in Parliament. 

973. Under these circumstances^ the election 
of Members of Parliament became a very important 
Duty and Privilege of Englishmen. It was in the 
eighth year of Henry VI. that the Elective Franchise 
of Voters for Counties was determined to belong to 
freeholders of lands or tenements of the value of 
forty shillings. The proper Constituents of the 
Citizens and Burgesses sent to Parliament appear to 
have been Chartered Boroughs, and Towns belong* 
ing to the demesne of the Crown, and all places of 
eminent wealth and importance, even though not 
incorporated. But probably no Parliament ever per* 
fectly corresponded with this Rule. 

974. Thus, many centuries ago, a Constitution 
was established in England, in which Monarchy, 
Aristocracy, and Democracy, balanced and controll- 
ed each other. There were many Institutions, Laws, 
and Customs, which were a security against arbitrary 
power ; protecting both the rights of the Commons 
and of the Nobility ; while yet the Government, in 
its whole tone and character, was Monarchical. In 
the language of the Law, all seems to grow out of 
the King, and is referred to his advantage and benefit. 
TJie voice of the Commons towards the Crown was, 
in its form, humble and deferential. The royal pre* 
rogative was always named in large and pompous 
expressions. This monarchical tone still more per- 
vades our law-books. Hence, perhaps, it is, that 
some writers, as Hume, have fallen into the mistake 
of believing that the limitations- of royal power in 
this country, during the fourteenth and fifleenth cen- 
turies, were unsettled, both in law and in public 
opinion. But the gradual development of the con- 
stitutional praotioes of parliament, in the way we 
have described, shows that there was nothing unset- 
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tied or ambiguous in their general character, as real 
securities of the National Libertv. 

975. Accordingly, the English Constitution is 
described as free, and is put in contrast to despotic 
governments, by intelligent writers of those times. 
Sir John Fortescue, who was Chief Justice of the 
King's Bench under Henry VI., and afterwards 
Governor to the young Prince of Wales, wrote a 
Treatise, entitled " Of the Difference between Abso- 
lute and Limited Monarchy," in which the English 
Grovernment is his example of a Limited Monarchy. 
He also wrote a Treatise, "De Laudibus Legum 
Anglise," in which he inculcates this doctrine upon 
his royal pupil : " A King of England cannot at his 
pleasure make any alteration in the Laws of the 
Land : for the nature of his government is not regal, 
but political [or, in more modern phrase, not abso- 
lute, but constitutional]. Had it been merely regal, 
he would have had a power to make what innovations 
and alterations he pleased in the laws of the King- 
dom, impose tallages and other hardships upon the 
people, whether they would or no, without their con^ 
sent ; which sort of Government the Civil Laws point 
out, when they declare Qtwd principi placuii legis 
habet vigorem. But it is otherwise with a king whose 
government is constitutional ; because he can neither 
make any alteration or change in the laws of the 
realm without the consent of the subjects ; nor bur- 
then them against their will with strange impositions ; 
so that a people governed by such Laws as are made 
by their own consent and approbation enjoy their 
properties securely, and without the hazard of being 
deprived of them, either by the king or any other." 

976. To the same effect speaks Philip de Co- 
mines* in the reign of Edward the Fourth. ** The 
King of England is not able to undertake things of 

♦ B. IV., c. 1. 
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prrat importanoo without onlliiitf lih Parliament, 
which iN ill thn imturo uf our 'J nrrn KHtatf*ii; and 
coiiHintin^ for thn rnont pnrt of noiinr and plouM nif*n, 
is vory Horviooahlo, and n fjrrfat Htron^tlinnin^ to tho 
Kin^. At tho infcMii^ of thin Purlianiont, thn King 
dnclurcN hin intention, iin(PdnHirofi aid of hiN HuhjcotN, 
and thoy Niipply him vnry lihnrally.'' And elws* 
whnro* ho Nayn, ** In my opinion, of nil tho countrioi 
of* Kiiropo whom I wan nvnr aorpinintrd, thfj iiosurtu 
mont Ih now horn ho wiOl miiniignd ; tho poopio no- 
wlinro Ipnn ohnoxiouN to violonoo and opprf*Mffion, 
nor thrdr hoiiHrN liiihln to tho dcHolationii of wur, than 
in Kn^lund ; for thnro thown calamilicM fall only mi 
their uuthorN/* 

077. 'J'ho nxprnH«ion« nxaltlnf( tho King'n 
authority to aliHoluto powor, though borrowed, an w« 
havo Hcnn, from thn Law of thn iloman Kmpiro, and 
inconNiiitont with KngilMh liiNtory, ynt Ixjing retained 
by lawynm and othorM, pr^rhapM Htimnlatnd tho Kingn 
of England to arbitrary oonduct and Imporloun Ian- 
guago, Buch an oftnn procnndod from tho Tudor 
prince**. In opponition to thifi, tho Hou«e of ()om- 
monv did not fail from timo tr> time to make declara- 
tiouH, and to tako mcaffurcN, in favour of tho liiierfy 
and laws of tho land : and though ofum overborne by 
powor, they ncvor n\iTft*A\AiirfH\ the Cause of conotitu* 
tJonal govornmnnt. Kvnn in tho Act passed in the 
2Slh of JJonry VIII., which gave to the Klng*0 pro- 
elamations tho force of law, this was limited, '* Ho 
that thfty should n^it bo prejudicial to anyone's inli^- 
ritancc, offices, liUfrti'fs, ^(hh\h and chattels, or in' 
i'nnfif! the established laws ;*' and tire vp.ry passing 
the Act, implied tiio rccoj^nition of Parlianr»enl as liie 
legislative Autiiority. Kvcn in this reign, in IfiJI'A 
the Commons refus'-d to jmss a bill re^ynnmended hy 
theCrown.f In the following reigns of Inward Vl. 

* B. r., c. 19. t Ualhm, Kng. Corul,, i., ^. 
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and Mary, the House of Commons recovered its in- 
dependent powers : and tlie course which the Court 
took, in order to strengthen itself, was, to conciliate 
the assembly. Queen Elizabeth frequently spoke to 
her Parliaments in an imperious manner ; but they, 
too, had members who spoke boldly on the other side ; 
and though she exercised a large power in some in- 
stances, she yielded in others. The voice of English 
freedom was never silenced in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, nor the voice of English law in the Courts of 
Justice. In this period, the House of Commons esta- 
blished some of their most important privileges ; the 
exemption of their members from arrest during their 
Session ; the right of determining contested elections 
of their own members : the right of punishing offences 
against themselves by imprisonment of the offenders. 
The Government of England was still, as it had long 
been, recognized as a Monarchy limited by law. 

978. In opposition to Hume, who, to show the 
despotic character of the English Government, has 
quoted -from Raleigh a passage of servile flattery 
addressed to the Queen, Air. Hallam quotes Aylmer, 
who wrote a Reply to John Knox's " Blast of the 
Trumpet against the monstrous Regiment of Wo- 
men.'* In this work (in 1559), it is stated, as an 
undoubted doctrine, that ^* the regiment of England 
is not a mere monarchy, as some for lack of consid- 
eration think, nor a mere oligarchy nor democracy ; 
but a rule mixed of all these, wherein each one of 
them hath or should have like authority. The 
image whereof, and not the image, but the thing in- 
deed, is to be seen in the Parliament house, wherein 
you find these three Estates : the King or Queen, 
which represent the monarchy ; the noblemen, which 
be the aristocracy ; and the burgesses and knights, 
the democracy. If the parliament use their privi- 
leges, the King can ordain nothing without thorn : if 
he do, it is his fault, and their fault in permitting it." 
VOL. n. 18 
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070. Th*»ro nr»nf», nn <Mubf. |;vi»r«(tn<4 who h«»l4 
thdC th«« S«kvrroiK;[n <\( Knf^Uml ^K ^w w pii w ftf t, in « unniM 
morv> or Um vtrirt, At>iirtluLc^ IMw<»r ; Anfl iHa Qppo* 
iittir>n lw«(\vr«'n thrno ikf^rwrm^, unci fh«> iM««»rtRr« of 
c^onvtitutirmAl K'>v««rnrMrnt, brcum^ nmm and mom 
nmrkofl ntutrr th»« Htuartn. i(im«>4 I. huci r)iM(»nMi«iiW 
with liiM (MirliAtnrnu, wltioh U%(«^rt clitrinir hiA iviKn: 
«nri thr«« Ircl \u x\\r (Vimoim Prvifriitittion of thft CJrim* 
mon« of Dnormbrr lOth, IO*il, whioh in to thft (c)Unw. 
inf( cttrnct ; it« vArirtitu cUuiioii mfurring to (trmtrovctf* 
flint with thr* r.rowh which hdd oaourrml iit vArioun 
tirrir*: ** Thnt thn lit)ortir«, fmnchiMii, privilf*K«i«, 
unci jitrinrlir(i(m« of pArliAm«*nt, nm thn unfloubtf*il 
hirthrif{hl nnrl lnh''ri({inr«) of th0 iiitbjr»fit« of Kng* 
Unr) :**— (thi« wnn in opposition to the* clv^r.trino mi* 
iwrtml Uy thn Kifi«, thnt thry prrwim^tlwl from th« 
roynl urnar :) ** That thn nrfluoiin nmt urgftnt nflkln 
ctotmrrnin^ fhf^ Kin;(, Ht«tr, And il0ff*nc«i of \\m 
rriiltn, tthft r)f thr^ Churnh of Knf(Uncl ; thrt making 
Ami mMintrnnnrn of tnw*, nml rfHlrn^n of mliwihlnf 
and pirifivMnnrH, nrr^ prr»|)rr ^uhjnnin and mattf^rm of 
(UMinnnl iinrt drhntn in tmrlintnrnf : That In thr* hand* 
lln^ nnd pronrrdlrif^ of thoMi hiiKinr«^f«4, civnry mrmhnr 
of tlin hoiiMn hitth, nnd of ri)i(lif on(;pht to havr*, frrm* 
dam of H|K«m)li, to profKumd, trrat, rrMMon, and \ir\n% 
to cscincduMion, thn namn :*' with othnr fdaunitii of tli« 
likfi nntiirct.'* 

DHO. (;harlpf4 I. wnN In cionfllrt with hU parlla. 
mi^nt from thn hr|(innlntf of hlM rfilf(n ; htit In Ifl'iH, 
h(i Kttvn hU aMmit to ihti Pf«titlon of Hlf<ht, whhth 
nmhodipN many of thfi nifMt Imprtrtant pnrtu of tlin 
(.VinNtituiirxi. ThU Htntutrt rrciirN thr« vnHoun |«wn 
whictli Imd rMtiiltlinhrd c«r«rliiln pamrntinl nrlvilr«^rM of 
thnHnhjpdt, nnd rMtturirrnlr«K violnljotmrd thrtrrt whhth 
had rc'citntly otuMirnvJ in thn )HiintM of llln^nl v%^n» 
tlonny arbitrary ocimtnilmcmts cpjnrtnrln^ of aoldinri 

* \U\Uu\t Kng. Contt , i,, rV)|. 
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or sailors, and infliction of punishment by martial 
law ; and then prays the King, '' That no man here- 
after be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, 
benevolence, tax, or such like charge, without com- 
mon consent by Act of Parliament ; and that no free- 
man in such manner as is before-mentioned be im- 
prisoned or detained ; and that your majesty would 
be pleased to remove the said soldiers and marines ; 
and that your people may not be so burthened in 
time to come ; and that the aforesaid Commissions 
for proceeding by martial law may be revoked and 
annulled ; and that hereafter no Commission of the 
like nature may issue forth to any person or persons 
to be executed as aforesaid, lest by colour of them 
any of your majesty's subjects be destroyed or put to 
death contrary to the laws and franchises of the 
land." Proceedings inconsistent with this law were 
resisted ; as in the Case of Ship-money, in which 
Hampden refused payment of the illegal exaction. 
And though the decision of the majority of the judges 
was against him, this judgment was annulled by the 
Parliament as soon as it was allowed to meet. 

981. But the Parliament, which had so long 
been the defender, now became the assailant of the 
Constitution; and from this time, through the dis- 
eased and troubled period of the Civil War and the 
Usurpation of Cromwell, the public acts, both of 
Government and of Parliament, no longer express 
the national judgment of what was just, right, and 
constitutional ; and have been repudiated by subse- 
quent acts of the nation. Yet even in this time of 
conflict, we see the reverence with which the forms 
of the Constitution were retained. The parliament 
employed the name of the King^ even in acting 
against him ; and the King assembled a Parliament 
at Oxford, denying the name to that which sat at 
Westminster. Even when Cromwell had, by the 
aid of the army, usurped the power of the Grovem- 
menty he retained the general forms of the coostita^ 
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tion ; a Parliament elected by and representing the 
nation ; and a IIoiiho of Lordn. And ho was con- 
stantly told by the lawyers, — that his authority could 
never bo truly valid till ho assumed the Title of 
King ; which was, to uso their words, a wheel on 
which tho wholo body of the law was carried ; which 
stood not on tho top, but ran through tho whole veins 
and life of tho law: — That tho nation had over been 
a lover of monarchy, and of monarchy under tho ti- 
tle of a King -—That, in short, this title of King 
was tho titlo of tho supremo magistrate which the 
law could take notice of, and no other. 

062. The restoration of the Stuart line in 
Charles II., introduced no change in tho principles 
of tho Constitution : for Charles assumed tho throne 
as King of England by law ; and therefore, as bound 
by all tho laws which preceding Parliaments had 
made, till they were repealed, 'i ho Convention Par- 
liament which restored him, not having been called 
together by royal authority, the validity of its acts 
was doubtful, till they were confirmed by the suc- 
ceeding parliament ; but from this time, the mo- 
narchy resumed its ancient course. Tho frequent 
session of parliament, and its high estimate of its 
own privileges, furnished a security against illegal 
taxation ; and from this time we have no more of 
that grievance, hitherto so common. Tho power of 
the Commons to impeach a minister, even for acts 
performed by tho King's command, was established 
in the case of the Treasurer Danby ; and (his led 
to the decision of several imfiortant points, respecting 
the cfTcct of such impeachment. In this reign, also, 
the ancient Right to a writ of Jiahcas Corpus, by 
which Hnglishmen are protcct^id from illegal or ar. 
bitrary imprisonment, was invested with new securi- 
ties and facilities. The encroachments on the legis- 
lative supremacy of parliament, and on the personal 
right of tho subject, by means of Proclamations 
Insunii from the Privy Council, which bad been (re* 
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quent under former princes both of the Tudor and of 
the Stuart families, fell with the odious tribunal, the 
Star Chamber, by which they had been enforced. 

983. It is true, that some persons still held that 
the Royal Power was absolute, and could not be 
limited by opposite acts or length of usage. But 
these doctrines were not those of the Parliament ; 
the attempts to exclude James II. from the throne, 
showed how large a portion of the sovereign power 
was held to reside in other branches of the govern- 
ment. And the Revolution, which placed William 
the Third on the throne, involved a complete repudi- 
ation, on the part of the nation, of the doctrines of 
the Absolute Power, and the indefeasible and impre- 
scriptible Rights, of the King of England. Yet the 
asserters of the liberty of England, even in this 
extreme case, attempted to divest their act, as much 
as possible, of the aspect of violence. The gre'at 
vote of Jan. 28, 1689, was to the effect that King James 
II. had " abdicated the government, and that the 
throne was vacant." In this, it was not pretended that 
the word *•' abdicated " was used in its ordinary sense, 
to denote a voluntary' resignation of the crown. It 
was a somewhat gentler term than " forfeited," which 
was the notion really intended. But the national act, 
in this case, went beyond even the meaning of 
forfeiture ; for it disregarded the rights of James's 
Heirs, and appointed another Sovereign. The modern 
constitutional writer whom we have mainly followed 
in our historical survey, says, on this occasion,* " It 
was only by recurring to a kind of paramount, and 
what I may call hyper-constitutional law ; a mixture 
of force, and regard to the national good, which is 
the best sanction of what is done in revolutions ; that 
the vote of the Commons could be defended. They 
proceeded, not by the stated rules of the English 

♦ Hallam, Eng. Const, iii., 134. 

VOL. II. y 
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Government, but the general rights of mankind. 
They looked not so much to Magna Charta, as the 
original compact of society, and rejected Coke and 
Hall for Hooker and Grotius." As we have said 
(89.5), Revolutions cannot be justified by stated 
Rules of Government, but must be defended as 
Cases of Necessity. The defence of the Revolution 
of 1688 was, that the constitutional liberty and 
rational independence in matters of religion, which 
by the historical education of Englishmen were 
become necessary to their moral agency and moral 
progress, could not subsist under princes whose views 
of the national constitution and national religion were 
those of the Stuarts : and the proof of this incompati- 
bility, which had been gaining strength ever since 
the accession of James I., was completed by the last 
acts of James II. A Revolution of which this is the 
# true defence, conducted calmly, resolutely, and 
peaceably to its object, may very fitly be called 
Glorious. 

984. This great occasion of the assertion of the 
liberty of England was signalized by the Declaration 
of Rights, which gave judgnlent on the past, and 
maxims for the future acts of the crown. It contains 
a recital of the arbitrary acts which James had 
committed, and a condemnation of them as illegal. 
In this important act, it is declared : *' That the pre- 
tended power of suspending laws, and the execution 
of laws, by royal authority without consent of parlia. 
ment, is illegal : That the pretended power of 
dispensing with laws by royal authority, without 
consent of parliament is illegal : That the Commission 
for creating the late Court of Commissioners for 
ecclesiastical causes, and all other commissions and 
courts of the like kind, are illegal and pernicious: 
That levying of money for or to the use of the crown 
by pretence of prerogative without grant of parliament, 
or for longer time, or in other manner than the same 
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is granted, is illegal : That it is the right of the 
Subjects to petition the King, and that all commit- 
ments or persecutions for such petitions are illegal : 
That the raising or keeping a standing army within 
the kingdom in time of peace, unless it be with 
consent of parliament, is illegal : That the subjects 
which are protestants, may have arms for their 
defence suitable to their condition, and as allowed by 
law : That elections of members of parliament ouf^ht 
to be free : That the freedom of speech, or debates 
in parliament, ought not to be impeached, orquestioned 
in any court out of parliament : That excessive bail 
ought not to be required, nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted : That 
juries ought to be duly empannelcd and returned, 
and that jurors which pass upon men in trials of high 
treason ought to be freeholders : and That for tho 
redress of all grievances, and for the amending, 
strengthening, and preserving the laws, parliaments 
ought to be held frequently." This Declaration was 
by the Bill of Rights. 

985. AAer the Revolution, the Constitutional 
Liberty of^ngland seemed to be sufRcienily secured ; 
and was so : yet tho care of parliament was still 
employed in devising and enacting further Securities. 
The appropriation of the revenue by Parliament was 
carried into further detail, by the separation of the 
Civil List, and of the Navy, Army, and Ordnance 
Department, from each other. ** This measure has 
given the House of Commons so eflectual a control 
over the executive power, or more truly speaking, 
has rendered it so much a participator in that power, 
that no administration can possibly subsist without its 
concurrence ; nor can the session of parliament bo 
intermitted for an entire year, without leaving both 
the naval and military force of the kingdom unpro- 
vided for."* Tho Mutiny Bill also, by which alone 
* lUlUtD, Eng. Cofut.t III.* 159. 
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marttat latr can ho administered in the army, was 
ftv?m this time pasf?ed only from year to year. 

9^0. Th»^ Act of Settlement, by which the 
Klectre?s Sophia, after the death of Queen Anne, was 
declared to be the stock of the Roval line, contained 
Airther provisions, intended to secure the nation 
against arbitrary acts of the Court : especially the 
exclusion of p**nsioners. and manv of the officers 
of the Cn^w-n. from parliament ; and the protection of 
the ind^^pendence of the Judges, by making their 
c^^mmis«»i»^ns c^^ntinue qnamdht se bene ges&erintf 
during life or g^^^l l»ehaviour. instead ot durante bene 
/v.fr»Vi». a<» lonor as the crown chose, which had been 
the practice. 

9^3 T. Tliu<». s>i far as Parliament was the 
ftuaniian of the National Liberty, the cause of 
liberty was fully vindicated : and the doubt might 
occur, whether, acc^nling to the Constitution so 
moilirtetl. Parliamrnt might not sometimes be led, by 
some special object, to interpose its power so as to 
obstruct the acts of tbe crown, and to make govern- 
ment imp«^s«ible. Onler seemed to have been sacrifi- 
ced to Liberty. But thi*» was not the case. The 
balance between Onler and Liberty was preserved 
by the stru«rgle which ttx^k place within the boundary 
of Parliament itself. The Influence of the Crown 
and of the Aristixracy was in that field exerted 
in favour of Onler : and with more steadiness and 
rare, than can be exp^cteti. on that side, from the 
Democracy. The etf ^rt^ of the -Democracy soon 
began to be din^cted t«i diminish or extinguish this 
Inrtuence. One of \\\f> |>n|nt«». which thus came into 
conflict, was the mode nf electing the Members of the 
House of Commons. By the theory oC the Constitu- 
tion, as it had be^n commonly stated, these Meml»ers 
werp thf» Representations of the Common People; 
but the Advocates of p«ipular Rights asserted that in 
fact, they were not so ; and that the House of 
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Commons ought to be reformed^ so as fo bring the 
fact into nearer accordance with the theory of 
Representation. 

988. By the ancient Constitution, the House of 
Commons was supposed to contain representatives of 
all the parts of the Empire which were subject to Eng- 
lish laws and parliamentary burthens. Henry VIII. 
extended the right of election lo the whole of Wales, 
the counties of Chester and Monmouth, and even the 
towns of Berwick and Calais ; and thus added thirty- 
three members to the Commons.* Edward VI. cre- 
ated fourteen boroughs, and restored ten, that had 
disused their privilege. Mary added twenty-one, 
Elizabeth sixty, and James twenty-seven members. 
But the design of the great influx of new members 
from petty boroughs, in these latter reigns, seems to 
have been to secure the authority of government, 
which such members were likely to support, rather 
than to follow out a democratic principle of the Con- 
stitution. 

989. Four different kind of Electors of the Re- 
presentatives of Boroughs appear in our Constitu- 
tional History. (1) Members of Corporations : the 
municipal magistracy or governing body of the in- 
corporated place ; (2) Freemen of Corporations, to 
whom the elective franchise was given by charters 
of incorporation ; (3) Electors by Burgage Tenure ; 
where the right was annexed to certain freehold lands 
or burgages, and did not belong to any persons but 
such tenants ; (4) The inhabitant householders pay- 
ing scot and lot, which include local and general 
taxes. This was the original form of the right as 
enjoyed by Boroughs in the time of Edward I., and 
was applied to all of a later date, where a franchise 
of a different nature was not expressed in the 
charter. 



* Hallam, Eng. Const. ^ ixi., 50. 
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000, Th^«a ^urM&ti In i\m aUGil^^ fff^nGUiimf 
i\m vttHou6( growth tti^d demy ut ^mii^m l^rfmg^§f 
hmU in tif^mm aani'M i\m riatt tiH JM«»igf»ift<^ttm \mm\6Unnii9 
U^fmi ^nt\ wattlihy U)wn«i Imvo Mt mII p«»rM«^ prodM^' 
lid tfr^At <J<Rv{ttiioi)6) Hfom fni^nS^tMy »»d ammUutrnfyf 
In Um r<yMf«<*ftHtttt^v« «trM«iMr« of jt(*« Ilou^ Qfiiqtn* 
monti, fh Umu^ *iH t\m mrnti^k of i\m li^utm with 
iha itrown wi^a am i^i^iiirtml wur, (lie^ irre((n\i^riiJm 
wf^m not cont«l4«ira/l a«« v«^rv |>fi<JMdM;ift| Uf iim utinm 
of f /H>«rty, 'IVkin^^ tliw Jlow/ja ttltogit^ib^ri rl*« vftrt* 
OU4 <L;itt^<tt« of th^ lUmmmnliy wt^ra vinuMy^ if mi 
ft<i;f uttlly, rt^prt^titnifd, tt« to th-t^r inti^r^rt**, ArguoM'RtM^ 
lifMi |/uri>ot>«^«^« Hut wh^u ih^ bi^iil^ b^twi»«fl AMiJM9' 
rHy mm i\m (i\n\nm of n lum^r lAht*riy wm Ui tm 
fuui^Ui within iUh Inniy of iUtt Conmmmf i\m nu^ ot 
t'ltiuiUi^ iUtt indivMuiil mamimrti itfiamm a mMUtrot 
l^rmi nmnmii in th« istf uggja, Tho^w who wii$h«^4 U^ 
mihri^fi (ha Liharty of t)»a Pao|4a damft»^<^4 « R^« 
form of tha Pttrli«iM»^«t, n oorra^ution of iha A^tomn* 
lian of iin (itHnntmliUm, mtd a niora ftiithfut ftppli^A* 
ti/>r> of tha |^j«aj|*la of Hanra^ntiitiofl, Sy^h ra* 
fonM4 in jspa/fial tintinti wonm hftva ha^n aot^^jt^U-ni 
with nravlou** UinUtry { hut tiia a^tfth|jt»hn»ant of a 
n<^w Hnla ^br all aiit»ie6i, wttc^ t^isfing a naw hft^i^ tici iim 
I lug^a of (ionnnotifeii and wtin maii^itti ^ti a par llotM 
a«pritnant, hy iUti w^Jharanty of tha Analant fonni^of 
Anthoritv, Tha ttat i'm «nah a naw imniti of fl^ 
Hot<«*a or (*onnnon« wtt«, howavar, ottffiad in iH^i, 
In tiia praf^nilila it Iti ^inittti to huva for it^ ojbjaat^ 
*< to <i*^|n iva nmny inaontiidamhift idnfma of tf*« ri^jht 
of raturning mtntUt^ra, to avmii tmuU privila^^a to 
Ittr^a, ^Hitnilniiti^ nnd w^uhhy ti^wnt», t/i i^i^u^nd iit^ 
alatJtlva imnt.Uititi ut ttmny of \Un Mujittiiy^ti t^nhj^^ai^ 
who liftv« tMH h«rafofor«< *^HJoytt«J rlitt ^urna/' Jiy thi«t 
Aat, tlM< v//l«rt* tiif lihj{ihu of iUti HUirt^ ware (ii h«, 
in tiMUitjn Ut (h^ /ihi «t|t-rior«>, (hf< /iir(y-«hJllittj[j fra*?- 
hohi«^r«, aopyhohlt^rtj lo fh« Mtti-nt or tati potjndti a 
^atir, And o(liartan»t)t4 P9 iha a^tant of tidy f>ot4ndi«' 
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The voters for Boroughs were to be persons occupy, 
ing a house ia the borough of the value of ten pounds 
a year. A number of boroughs (sixty) were disfran- 
chised as inconsiderable places ; the criterion adopt- 
ed being, that the population was less than 2000. A 
number of other boroughs were allowed only one 
member, the population being less than 4000. In- 
stead of two members to each county, there were as- 
signed to some of the more populous counties three, 
to some, four, according to their importance. To 
towns containing more than 10,000 inhabitants, one 
representative was given ; and two to places which 
had 20,000 inhabitants or more. 

991. This is now the condition of the electoral 
franchise. The passing of the Act by which it was 
established is perhaps the largest attempt ever made 
at once to bring the Constitution nearer to a theore- 
tical symmetry ; but it is to be recollected, on the 
other hand, that the deviations of the composition of 
the representative body from the representative prin- 
ciple had become enormous. One caution, however, 
is suggested to the admirer of the English Constitu- 
tion by this circumstance ; In proportion to the large- 
ness of the step made in the Reform Bill, should be 
the length of time which is allowed to elapse before 
any new Movement of an extensive nature is at- 
tempted. The New Part of the Constitution must 
have time to incorporate itself with the Old, before 
the body politic can bear with safety any new expe- 
riments. It may be that the Constitution has in this 
case drawn in a new life by a deep draught of the 
cup of liberty ; but it is requisite for the health of 
the nation that this strong potion be allowed time to 
assimilate with the system, before the draught be 
repeated. 
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CHAPTER X. 

DUTIES OF THE STATE IN GENERAL. 

092. Wr havo stated (478) that the State m a 
moral Agent : it has Duties : as Duties of Justjcei 
Truth, Humanity, and the like. It has also a more 
general Duty ; the Duty of the Moral Education of 
its citizens. We must now consider further these 
Duties, and the means of performing them* 

Bome persons may be disposed to say, that the only 
Duties of the State are the Duty of protecting the 
Persons, the Property, and the other material inte* 
rests of its citizens. And it is true, that all these 
Duties are Duties in a more vigorous sense than the 
Duties of Humanity, and the like ; they are ObligO' 
tions of the State, and arc included in the Obligation 
of upholding the Laws (850). But the practice of 
States, in all tranquil and cultured times, lias point- 
ed out other Duties of another kind, as belongmg io 
them. If the protection of Person and Property be 
the stricter, they are also the lower Duties of States: 
and Stales in general have recognized higher Duties, 
in addition to these. They havo recognized the Duty 
of paying their debts, a Duty of Justice : they fiate 
recogniz^ the Duty of keeping their Treaties^ a 
Duty of Truth : they have recognized the Duty of 
preventing Cruelty and Oppression, as in the prohi- 
bition of the Slave-trade, a Duty of Humanity: they 
have recc^nissed the Duty of prohibiting obscene and 
indecent acts and publications, a Duty of Purity : 
they have recognized the Duty of asfiisting and re- 
warding the progress of science and literature, as 
for in^ance, by mean«i of Lnivcrftiti^'s, Ol/servatories, 
Voyages, and the like, a Duty of Intellectual Cul- 
ture : finally, they have very generally recognized the 
Duty of morally Educating the young, of punish- 
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ing and suppressing immoral books, and of uniting 
the citizens in general by the ties which common 
moral instruction produces ; and this is a Duty of 
Moral Culture. I purposely abstain now from speak- 
ing of Relieious Culture. 

993. If any one were to assert the protection 
of Person and Property to be the sole duties of 
States., we should ask, whether ho asserts the States 
to have done wrong, which have recognized the Du- 
ties above enumerated. Perhaps some would answer 
that some of the above Duties, as paying National 
Debts and keeping National Treaties, are necessary 
to a good understanding with o^her Nations, and 
therefore, necessary to the Duty of national Self- 
defence, which is a duty of the State in the strictest 
sense. To this we must reply, that to pay debts and 
observe contracts, without any love for Justice and 
Truth, and merely for the purpose of being trusted, 
is to have a lower standard of Morality than can 
satisfy most men, even when applied to the State. 
But we add, that the answer does not apply at all 
to the instance of Duties of Humanity performed by 
States, as in the prohibition of the Slave-trade ; nor 
to the other Duties mentioned. If the only Duties 
of the States are the protection of the Persons and 
Property of the Citizens ; then the suppression of 
cruelty towards defenceless foreigners, the suppres- 
sion of profligacy and mere vice at home, the en- 
couragement of art, science, and literature, in all 
their higher forms, the education of children, and 
of all, except so far as teaching them the Law, 
must be proceedings with which the State has nothing 
to do ; and those States which have employed them- 
selves in aiming at such objects by Laws, or by the 
expenditure of the national wealtli, have been alto. 
gether in error. 

994. The necessity of the State undertaking 
such duties, in addition to the Obligations of pro- 
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tecting person and property, may be further illus- 
trated. If we suppose a State which undertakes to 
protect the persons and property of its members, but 
disclaims all higher Duties of Humanity, Purity, 
and the like ; the members, when they have attained 
to a moderate degree of moral culture, will not be 
satisfied with the range of action of the State ; and 
will not acquiesce in the State, as the highest repre- 
sentative of their common action. They will form 
themselves into Associations for purposes of Justice, 
Humanity, and other similar objects. These Asso- 
ciations may become so numerous and united, as to 
elect the magistrates, control the national acts, 
change the laws, or defeat their execution, and the 
like ; and thus, may be something exercising higher 
powers than the State, and reducing that which is 
formally the State, to a mere mode of action of 
these Associations. Moreover it is probable that 
Associations thus bound together voluntarily by a 
sympathy in Justice and Humanity, will become so 
powerful as to control or direct the acts of the State, 
if their Standard of Morality is much higher than 
that by which the State acts ; and if they, conse- 
quently, look upon the formal course of action of 
the State with no approval or sympathy. For in" 
stance, the State may give its members property in 
slaves; but if the general body of individuals have 
arrived at a point of Moral Culture in whioh they 
look upon Slavery as unjust and inhuman ; when a 
man seeks to obtain possession of a slave by course 
of law, witnesses, judge, and jury (or some of these), 
will probably act so as to evade, or even to contra- 
diet the law ; or the law will soon be altered. Per- 
haps even the Association may be powerful enough 
to compel the nation to interfere in behalf of slaves 
of other countries ; and thus, in such a case, the 
voluntary Association, and not the Body which is 
formally the State, acts as the Nation. And in the 
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same manner, if the State do not attempt to give to 
the young a moral education, there may be Associa* 
tions which undertake to do this ; and such Associa- 
lions, as part of their teaching, may inculcate the 
injustice or inhumanity of the existing laws. Thus, 
80 far as their teaching is effective, these Associa- 
tions may produce fundamental changes in the laws, 
and may direct the National Action in some of the 
most important points. But further : Moral Educa- 
tion must necessarily depend upon Religion, and 
will always take the form of Religious Education. 
Men cannot think much of their Duties, and their 
Destination, without being led to think of, and to 
adopt Religion. Religion binds them into Associa. 
tions, in which they have common convictions, and 
conrmion privileges, which they earnestly wish to 
transmit to their children, and to others whom they 
love. If Classes and Bodies, charged with such ob- 
jects, be not involved in the composition of the State 
itself, Societies will be formed, as an addition to the 
State ; and these will exercise such power, that the 
State will be subordinate to them, or will be de- 
stroyed by them. In the history of States we have 
many instances of a Religion, independent of the 
State, displacing the Religion previously adopted by 
the State ; though the latter has exerted the formal 
powers of the State in its defence. In several such 
cases, the struggle between the old and the new Re- 
ligion has been long and obstinate. But then, the 
main strength of the defence of the old Religion lay 
in its being a Religion, satisfying in some degree 
men's religious needs, and binding them to its cause 
by religious ties. If the struggle were between a 
new Religion and no Religion in the State, the sue- 
cess of the Religious Association in obtaining its 
ascendancy over the State would be, we cannot but 
suppose, much more rapid. It may, indeed, happen, 
that in consequence of the existence of several rival 
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Religious Associations in the State, no one of them 
obtains a complete Ascendancy over it. In this 
case, the power, which the Religious Associations 
in every State possess, is not extinguished, but di- 
vided and balanced. But even in this case. States- 
men will find it necessary to recognize, on the part 
of the State, those Duties, which all the kinds of 
Religion agree in enjoining. And thus, the State 
cannot omit to recognize its higher Duties, without 
putting in the hands of those who do recognize such 
Duties, the means of combining men into Associations 
more powerful than the State ; the means of convert- 
ing the State organization into their instrument ; the 
means of acting for the Nation in spite of the State. 
996. The necessity of a State recognizing its 
higher Duties, and especially the Duty of impart- 
ing or confirming the religious instruction of its 
members, appears also by considering the Right of 
imposing Oaths, which, as we have said, is exercised 
by all States (841). By the imposition of Oaths, 
the citizen's Obligations are identified with his re- 
ligious Duties ; and the State relies upon this iden- 
tity, as necessary to give it a real hold upon men, 
and to make them do its business in a sincere, seri- 
ous, and solemn spirit. If the State cannot obtain 
this result, it will necessarily tend to dissolution. 
But religious Duties can have no force for men who 
have no Religion. The State therefore, in order to 
provide for its own preservation, must maintain the 
Religion of the citizens in such modes as it can ; 
for instance, by the religious education of the young, 
and by arrangements for keeping up the religious 
convictions and religious sympathies of all. If the 
State do not, by such means, or by some means, 
keep alive the religious convictions to which it ap- 
peals in the Oaths which it imposes, the Oaths will 
be rejected, or regarded as unmeaning. In such a 
Case, men, thinking lightly of Oaths, will think 
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tightly also of Duties and Obligations; and the 
8tate will be dissolved by the destruction of all the 
\ies which bind its members to it. Or else, such 
Oaths will be looked upon as a sinful profanation of 
true Religion ; religious men will refuse to take 
them, and will give all their efforts to the support 
of their own Religious Association, which is opposed 
to the Religion of the State ; and thus the actions 
of such men will tend to destroy the Religion of the 
State, and perhaps the State itself. It may, indeed, 
happen, as we have just said, that there are several 
rival Religions in the State ; and in this case, there 
are especial difficulties in employing Oaths for the 
purposes of the State, and in keeping up the religi- 
ous convictions which give Oaths their force. In 
this case, if all the Religions allow that obedience 
to the Civil Authorities is a religious Duty, Oaths 
may still be employed, to promote the lower aim of 
the State, its own preservation ; but the higher aim 
of the State, the moral and intellectual culture of 
its members, will necessarily be pursued under great 
disadvantages; for the moral and intellectual cul- 
ture of men cannot be prosecuted without employ- 
ing Religion ; and Religion can be employed for 
such purposes, only by accepting it as true. The 
State therefore cannot employ, for its higher pur* 
posea, Religions which contradict each other; and 
in such a case as we have spoken of, the State may 
be prevented from pursuing its higher purposes at 
all ; or may be much impeded in doing so. But 
even in such cases, the State has those Duties which 
all the rival Religions agree in recognizing ; and 
has, besides, the Duty of promoting moral and intel- 
lectual culture, in conjunction with the true Re. 
ligion, as far as circumstances permit. 

998. Thus, in all cases. States have Duties. 
The Duties of States may be arranged under the 
same heads which we have already had before us. 
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TUmUlftn the Duties of Order, by which, especially, 
the Htate in thr5 State, there are Duties of Justice, 
Truth, Humanity, Purity; and there is also the 
higher and more compretiensive Duty of moral and 
inti;llectual Helf-culture. The State obtains moral 
and intellectual Culture for itself, by obtaining it for 
its memberM« And thus, the highest and most com- 

firehenMJve Duty of the State is the moral and Intel- 
ectual Kducation of its members. This Duty, as 
belotiging tn the State, modifies, in an especial man- 
ner, itx other Dutien ; and must be considered in con- 
junction with all of them^ as we shall have occasion 
to see. 



CHAPTER XL 
DUTTE.S OF T1IK STATE-JUSTICE AND TRUTH. 

0D7. The Duties of Justice and Truth, as be- 
longing to States, point out the same course of 
action which they point out for individuals: they 
direct the State to abstain from infringing the Pro- 
perty or llitf hts of other States ; to pay its Debts ; to 
observe its Treaties ; and the like. In these instan- 
ces, the Duties have analogy with the Legal Obliga- 
tions, rather than with the Moral Duties of individu- 
als ; and accordingly, these Duties are the subject of 
an especial branch of Law or Jus ; which wo may 
term International Jiaw, or International Jus, and 
which wo shall treat of afterwards. 

09B. But the Duties of Justice and Truth, as 
belonging to the State, have also their Sphere of 
Action within the State ; they require, for instance, 
that both the Laws, and the Administration of the 
Laws, bo conformable to Justice and Truth. We 
Imvo already stated (303) a general Maxim of 
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Justice^ which applies especially to Legislation : 
namely, that Justice requires us to aim con- 
stantly to remedy the inequalities which History 
produces. And this maxim applies to all the matters 
with which Law deals ; to personal Rights, to Pro- 
perty, to Education. In these matters, Justice does 
not require Equality. Any Attempt to establish 
Equality would tend to destroy all Property, all 
Law, and all Right ; for if Rights bo pornianent, 
their permanent subsistence will produce Inequality. 
But Justice aims constantly to remedy Inequality. 
Hence Laws should aim continually to enrich tho 
poor, to strengthen tho weak, to elevate the low, to 
instruct tho ignorant. But they should do this, in 
such a manner, as not to shake at all the permanence 
of Rights. They should enable tho poor to enrich 
themselves, the low to rise, the ignorant to learn, by 
the use of their own Rights, and without trespassing 
upon tho Rights of any other Class. Just Laws will 
not transfer Property from one Class to another, 
merely in order to restore equality. Just laws will 
not direct tho poorest to bo educated in the same de- 
gree as tho richest. But Just Laws will not allow 
a condition of the community, in which any Class is 
condemned to a degradation, or poverty, or ignorance, 
from which they cannot escape. Just Laws will 
provide openings for tho rise of tho lower ranks into 
tho place of the higher, as soon as they become fit 
for such a rise ; and will assist such an event, by 
promoting, among the higher ranks also, such views 
as will make them regard this event, not as an evil, 
but as a good. 

999. The regard of the State for tho Duty of 
Truth will be shown both by tho simplicity and sin- 
cerity of its own proceedings, and by its encouraging 
and promoting this Duty in individuals. For in- 
stances of the former kind, we may take the abolition 
of legal fictions and the removal of forced construe- 
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liofM of old lawM by tnoon« of improved laws. 8uch 
ttupii mako tlie ianguago nfiokoti by tho State more 
true. Yot in tbc cano of States, much more than in 
the cano of individuals, wo must take account of the 
Convontions (804) by which words, phrases, and pro* 
cesses, acquire a meaning dillerent from their obvi« 
ous meaning. This is morn necessary in the case of 
States, ixjcause it is impossible for States to aocommo* 
date their language to each case, as individuals may 
do. States must act by stated forms of procedure 
and language, in which forms a complex multitude 
of interests are implied ; and any alteration of the 
forms, since it will require a consideration of all these 
interests, and an agreement upr^p the alteration by 
the legislating bodies, cannot take place frequently 
and lightly, nor ought it to do so. Legal notions, 
and forced constructions of the language of old laws, 
cannot bo altogether avoided. Ihov have existed 
in all countries in which laws have long subsisted ; 
and U) attempt to avoid them entirely, would be to 
make the legislator instantly conform to all changes, 
however capricious, of language and practice. Law 
Language, and Law Forms, must have an antiquated 
cast, for this reason ; that they must have in them a 
principle of steadiness and permanence beyond our 
daily speech and common manners. 

1000. The State promotes and inculcates the 
Duty of Truth in individuals, by requiring from them 
a punctual and faithful performance of Contracts and 
other engagem«;nts. Yet here also, the considera* 
tion of other Duties comes in ; and limits, in some de« 
gree, the extent to which the State insists upon the 
pcjrformanf;/! of ICngagernents. Wo have seen that 
the lloman Law did not compel the performance of a 
nudum 'pactum^ a mere promise marJe for no reason- 
able consideration ; and that the English Law takes 
the same course. The Law will not, for instance, 
sanction or enforce an engagement to win and lose 
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money according to the events of a game of chance. 
To insist upon the performance of such engagements, 
would be to encourage a reckless spirit, which loves 
to depend upon casual superiority, or upon mere ac- 
cident, rather than on rational foresight and self- 
guidance. The State, in such cases, teaches its citi- 
zens that Property is a Trust of more value than 
the Veracity of such rash and reckless promisers. 
The State, in doing this, does not slight the Duty of 
Truth ; on the contrary, it sometimes condemns the 
whole proceeding, by making such Gambling a 
crime. Besides; such engagements are so fre- 
quently and so naturally connected with Fraud, as 
well as Folly, that Honesty, as well as the rational 
use of Property, would be damaged by the legal re- 
cognition of such Engagements. 

1001. In another kind of Engagements, Pro- 
mises of Marriage, the Law teaches the Duty of 
Truth, by punishing the violation of the Promise ; 
and sometimes, even when it has not been made in 
express words, but only implied in the general course 
of the language used between the parties. And 
though, here also, there may be room for Mistake or 
Delusion ; to punish the Levity or Duplicity which 
can trifle with so serious a matter, is a moral lesson 
which it becomes the State to give. 



CHAPTER XIL 

DUTIES OF THE STATE— HUMANITY. 

1002. The Duty of Justice on the part of the 
State is universally allowed : that the State has a 
Duty of Humanity, is perhaps not so generally under- 
stood. But we have seen (508 and 514), in speak- 

z2 
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iiig of JuMtiofi and of liuitittiiUy in goneral, how near 
i\w HuiUm tiolunging iu tliD two npiiruitatt KHisti utttoff 
nnd liuw dilllduU IiTm u* dmw ilii» iMmndtify lino. It 
i« a rriii(ji|il(i of ilutnitnity, und, in iin ouUtmM 
MonMD iii' JijMtlun, u l*rin(j||ilo of Juniioo iiIno, timt nil 
inmi Niiould )MiNM<5NM ilio Natural Uigtitu of man i 
itanmly (A 14), tli^ IliglilM of VtirmHtui Hiiourity frrmi 
violiituHi ; of HiiMUinunoi) and Proii&riy no far an i« 
rtiquiMiUi ibr inciral agtinoy ; and oi Marria^o* Huob 
lil^lilM, in aytiry Htatd, art* actually liimimmmA by Umi 
oitizimM only no far un tim l^aw allowN ttiotn i but ttm 
qufiNiJon now l^dforti iin In, wliat tlio Lawn ought to 
to ; wlittt ( *ivil IU|{litN it In tito Htato'a Duty to givA 

to ItN lihl'/A^UU. 

i ()()«'). VVd hav» alriiady Naan (^Uii) that tlio »%' 
iNt<in(!<i rjf Hlttvftry In ooiitrary to Morality* Huob a 
condition of ilni ootnrnunity In a violation of tbo Uuty 
of Humanity wlii(5li Mmi^H to tlio Htato { and wboN 
itv<ir it ^xiNtNi Humanity ronuiron tbat ttio Mtata 
aliould tttkn Nt(i|iN u^wanlN ItN abolition* Hut wo baya 
aJNo Nttid (52)0) tbat tbn aliolition ougbt to prrioood by 
lii^al and oonNtitutlonal tnaauN; and t$mni oftim tni 
attainted only l^y many NtupN, and by nIow dnntMH, 
HilW, it muNt b<i ai(ain rtipat^d ; dolay in tbiN oourMi 
oan \m UtlttmiM oy tlio MoraliNtf only no far aN it in 
in«)vitttblfi* J{vf<ry Htato wbiob aoqui^^NoitN in tba 
oxiNtmiort of Hlavfiry amon^ ItN momliorN, aN a \H$r' 
rnanfutt anrl Ntabl<i (!on<lition of tbifigN, ri<^gl«otN 
tb<i gniat Duty of UutfmuhVf wbiob In inoumlKfOt 
U|Km Htat^N aN ujK/n individimlN* A Htat^i oanm/t 
m^i^U'iii Nuob HutioNi witbout divfiNting Uimlff to an 
oxti^nt Nbo(;l(in^ Ut all fi^ood m<tn, of ItN mz/ral cbarac* 
ti^r, and n^nounfJiif^ ItN bopo of tliat moral |)rof(r<?NN 
wbiob iN Uti liip^lM'Nt imrinftnu 

iO()4« HUvry iiivoiv^Ntli<^d<'nlal of all Hi^^liiN 
t/> ilio man, uiui <'i^|;^olai)y of tl)<i Uiglit of N^'ourity 
from arbitrary fi'trN'^nai viol<^n<^i anil tbo Iti^bt tit 
VroiHiriy, Uui ovon Ui HihUh wluiru tli4fN^ UigbtN 
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are allowed by the Law to all, it oflen happens that 
there are Classes of persons who do not practically 
enjoy them. With regard to the Right of Sus- 
tenance, and such Property as is requisite to make 
the man a moral agent, there are large bodies of the 
people, e?en in States conspicuous for their general 
frecKiom, who hold the^ necessary means of moral 
being very precariously, and occasionally lose them 
altogether. Men perisli of hunger in opulent cities. 
Many are mendicants, who are supposed to have no- 
thing of their own, and depend for sustenance upon 
the casual bounty of their fellow-citizens. Many, 
belonging to the industrious classes, are frequently 
destitute ; though willing to work, they can find no 
one to hire them, and they have expended all their 
previous earnings. Does the Duty of Humanity 
in the State admit of its tolerating the existence of 
such things t To pass by the Right to sustenance, 
in cases of extremity, which, as we have seen, the 
Humanity of the old law of England allowed, is it 
possible lor the State to put an end to Mendicancy 
and Destitution f and if this be possible, is this the 
Duty of the State ? 

1005. We find, in this case also, other Duties of 
the State which may interfere with the Duty of IIu- 
inanity, and may limit or prevent its operation. It 
b the Duty of the State to leave room for the exer. 
ciseofthe Humanity of individuals; for this is an 
important part of their Moral Culture, if the Reg. 

ST obtains alms on which he can live ; if the poor 
ibourer be supported through his seasons of desti« 
tution by the benevolence of his richer neighbours ; 
the men so provided for are not degraded from tlie 
rank of moral beings ; and the givers arc pn)l>al>ly 
morally improvetl by what they do. Such dopend- 
cnce of the poor u|>on the rich, has existed in all 
communities ; and it is not necessarily contrary to 
the Duty of the State to tolerate such a condition of 
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things, which includes the means of a valuable Moral 
Culture of Benevolence. Moreover, it is the Duty 
of the State to teach Foresight and Thrift to the 
poor, as well as Benevolence to the rich. Beggary, 
destitution, and want of work, may arise from impro- 
vidence, carelessness, prodigality, idleness, and per- 
verseness. By letting the consequences of these bad 
habits fall upon those who are guilty of them, the 
State teaches useful lessons. If the State were to 
maintain in comfort all who chose to beg, or all la- 
bourers who remained unhired, the produce of the 
labour of the industrious and provident would be 
given to the idle and im'provident ; and this might 
proceed to such an extent, as to destroy the rewards 
of labour and the value of property. 

1006. But if it appear that the destitute are 
not provided for sufficiently by the benevolence of 
individuals, what then is the Duty of the. State ? If, 
when room is thus left for the Humanity of the rich 
to act, it appears .that there is still a large class of 
starving poor, what is the course to be taken ? If 
benevolent individuals do much, but still not enough 
to prevent the existence of extreme distress among 
numbers of men, is it the Duty of the State to do 
the rest ? And if so, how is this Duty to be limited, 
so as not to interfere fatally with the other Duties of 
the State which we have mentioned ? Ought there 
to be a State Provision for the poor ? and if so, upon 
what Principles 1 

1007. To the first of these questions the Mo- 
ralists must needs reply, that taking the case as here 
supposed, the spontaneous bounty of the rich being 
insufficient to keep the poor from starvation, it is the 
Duty of the State to interpose, and to make, by taxa- 
tion, or in some other way, a provision which shall 
save them from the extreme of want. This is a 
Duty of Humanity on the part of the State in any 
case. If the deficiency of private bounty arises 
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from the want of beneTolence towards their poor 
neighbours on the part of the rich, it is the business 
of the State to be humane for the rich, both in order 
to diflcbarge its own Duty, and to teach them theirs. 
If the prevalence of distress arise, not so much from 
men's wanting the benevolence to relieve the distress 
which. is brought before them, as from the multitude, 
density, and variety of the population, which con- 
ceals large classes of sufferers from the eyes of their 
feUow-citizens ; it is then proper that the State should 
be humane for all and towards all, in order to supply, 
for the benevolent citizens, that which they cannot do 
for themselves : for the State has the means of reach- 
ing all classes ; and can diffuse relief more widely 
than private givers can. 

1008. With regard to the Principles on which 
such public Relief is to be given, we may remark ; 
First, that the Relief ought always to be contemplat- 
ed as temporary. For the object of humanity is, 
that the man be preserved as a moral agent ; but 
man, in a state of unlimited and hopeless destitution, 
is not capable of moral agency. He has not the 
means of self-guidance and advancement, which are 
requisite to his moral being. If a man, by accept- 
ing public relief, is placed in a condition in which 
there is a permanent bar to his becoming again an 
independent and thriving labourer, the object of hu- 
manity is defeated, and the man is reduced to a kind 
of servitude. Hence, it would be a mistake to re- 
quire a man to sell or part with the tools of his trade, 
or the furniture of his house, before he receives pub- 
lie relief: for the want of these things will be a most 
serious obstacle to his resuming his character as an 
independent workman. On the other hand, in ordei 
that the State may not teach lessons of improvidence 
and idleness, it is necessary that the public relief be 
given on harder terms than the wages of independ- 
ent labour. For the poor must be taught to earn 
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thoir Bubsistonoo iti(]GpGnrlt>ntly, fts long as it i« poUs 
•iblo ; and to recur to puhlio oharlty, only in otkmn 
of nccos»lty. Tltrso conditions appear to be iatisfkd 
if wo mako publio roliof cometo tno labourdrjn th« 
shapo of wagns for labour at iiomo public worl( ; tb« 
wagoB being smaller than thoso or tbo indopendeAt 
labourer, and yet sufTiolent for subsistonoo. In iueb 
a system, it may bo supposed that men would olaim 
publio relief, only so long as It was necessary ; and 
would gladly return to mdependent labour, as soon 
as it was possible ; while ot the same time, relief i0 
tho extent of necessary subslstenoe, would always 
bo within their power. 

1000. There can hardly be much diffioully Iti 
devising worlts which might bo so conducted; e§p^ 
cially if it bo recollocted that tbo auestiotl is mif 
whether such works will pay for tno labour, but 
whether they will pay better than supporting the la« 
bourers in idleness. As Instances of such works, w« 
may mention makifig and repairing roads, barbottfv, 
canals, leveling obstacles, reclaiming wild land, 
draining morasses, building public edifices, tthipn, and 
the like. 

1010. It may be a question whether the relief 
of Paupers (as poor persons relieved by the fkM 
may be termed, for the sake of distinction) should bs 
administered by tho general Oovemmem J or whe* 
ther the paupers belonging to digiricUtf as ParMMM, 
should have relief administered each by hUitfwn Pa- 
rish. The latter scheme appears, at first rigbf, 
better suited to make tho refief-^both a llissOtt of 
humanity to the givers, since it is bestowed on fbelf 
nrriffhbours, whfjwj dhiff^nfi they know — and a krsson 
of industry and ric/yufttuy \ft the rcc^iveri^, ^incft, \t 
they are idle and irnprr/vid'Ot, fh^Jr neijjjblj^yorSf who 
know their c<>nduct, will \tf^ di.<$p09ed to show ihetn 
less iavour, in the puidic relief which i\wy give 
them. If jfidecd tliere be a Poor Jjauf, which ^v«w 
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the unhired labourer a Right to a sufficient relief, 
whatever be the judgment which the Parish Officers 
ibrm of his willingness to work, the relief may be 
considered by the givers as an unmerited boon, and 
by the receivers as an undeniable right ; and thus, 
may produce unkindly feelings on both sides, while 
it encourages improvidence and idleness as much as 
the most ineffective benevolence would do. On the 
other hand, humanity rejects the notion that the des- 
titute should have no right to a subsistence. A mode 
of avoiding these opposite inconveniences, retaining 
the administration by Districts, appears to be that 
already mentioned; the employment of the unhired 
labourers upon a public work, at wages below those 
of the independent labourer, and yet sufficient for 
subaisteDce. But here an inconvenience of another 
kind may come in. If the administrators of the poor- 
laws be also the employers of labour, they may agree 
to employ the unhired labourers upon their private 
work, instead of public work ; and may, thus, bring 
them into competition with the independent labourer ; 
they may thus lower the wages of all, while they pay a 
part of the wages of their private work out of public 
funds. This might be remedied, if there were in each 
fMiiish, or in each district, a work really public, and if 
the independent labourer were always at liberty to seek 
work there. For then the employers of labour would 
always be compelled to give to labour the wages 
which it deserv^. 

1011. But this plan is applicable, only when 
the number of persons to be provided for out of pub- 
lic charity is small, compared with the whole num. 
ber of labourers. If a large portion of the labouring 
population were to ask for public relief, the condition 
of the community must be considered diseased : for 
by our supposition, public relief supplies only a bare 
subsistence : and, while it lasts, takes away a man's 
free agency, and suspends his moral advancement ; 
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should be spontaneous, and enforced by external con- 
trol. The State must leave Rents, Profits, and 
Wages, to be regulated by their appropriate influ« 
enoes. 

1018. What, then, is to be done with regard to 
the numbers who may be expected to be thrown out 
of agricultural employment by the improvements in 
agriculture ? If we consider what form of society 
would be ideally the best under such circumstances, 
the system which we should picture to ourselves 
would seem to be something of this kind. We should 
conceive that, while the poor portion of mere labour- 
ers, actually required, was constantly diminishing, 
the structure of society, both with respect to the con- 
duct of the powers of labour, and the habits of do- 
mestio life, should change, so as to provide many 
Dew ranks and stages in the community, on which 
men might stand ; and many new employments, by 
means of which they might obtain their share in the 
increased sustenance and comfort produced by the 
improvements in labour. Instead of merely the 
Landlord cultivating his own acres, with his Hinds 
and Labourers under him, in home-made clothing 
amid home-made tools and instruments; we may 
have many classes arising between these two, each 
living in some degree of comfort, and even ease. The 
Farmer steps in between the Landlord and the La- 
bourer. He employs the Wheelwright and other 
makers of agricultural implements ; the Ck>rn-dcaler ; 
the Carrier. His attire is furnished bv Growers, 
Spinners, Weavers, Clothiers of various kinds. His 
house is furnished with implements of wood, iron, 
brass, silver, gold, glass, porcelain. The manufac- 
turer or tradesman, who supplies each article, has 
many men working under him, and is himself sur- 
rounded by the like luxuries. There are many gra- 
dations of tradesmen of each kind ; many manufac- 
turers subordinate to each tradesman, many trades- 
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1015. I have spoken of the increase of the 
productive powers in agricultural labour, because 
that labour belongs to the earliest condition of man- 
kind, and is always the most indispensable. But 
improvements may be made in other kinds of labour 
also, by which its powers may be increased, and at 
least for a time, a number of persons may be thrown 
out of work. And this is more likely to happen in 
manufactures than in agriculture ; because improve- 
ments are always slowly and gradually introduced 
in agriculture, but in manufactures often suddenly 
and rapidly. But on the other hand, the desire for 
manufactured goods may be extended much further 
than the desire for food, which is confined within 
moderate limits ; and therefore, it may oflen happen, 
that when a body of labourers have been at first 
thrown out of work, by some improvement in manu- 
factures, which dispensed with their labour, they 
may have been again absorbed by the manufactories, 
in order to provide for the increased sale of manufac- 
tures to which the diminished prices had given 
occasion. 

1016. But we can hardly venture to assert 
that the multiplication of trades, and the extended 
use of manufactures taken together, will always pro; 
vide an adequate employment and subsistence for 
the numbers thrown out of work by the improvements 
in agriculture and manufactures. And even if agri- 
culture be un progressive, and manufactures of small 
amount, the numbers of the people may multiply so 
that it is difficult for them to procure subsistence. 
If this happen, under a Government in which the 
sense of Duty is not unfolded, or in one in which it 
is rejected, the people will be lefl to struggle with 
their needs for themselves ; and the hard discipline 
of want or famine will limit their increase, or dispose 
of the superfluous numbers. 

1017. It has been sometimes said, that when 
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them for humanity's sake, as well as for the sake of 
gain ; in not waroiog and superintending the poor ; 
in not helping them at an earlier period ; and the 
like. And both parties being thus to blame, there 
appears a kind of cruelty in applying the censure to 
the party who are already suffering the consequences 
of their fault, in the bitterness of want and destitu- 
tion, and with no power of deriving present relief 
from the course suggested to them. 

1019. To the question, What is the State to do 
in such a case ? we reply, that if the number of the 
destitute be so great Uiat they cannot be employed 
upon public works at home, as we have suggested, it 
appear^ to be well worth consideration whether a 
number of them might not be encouraged to emigrate 
to some foreign country, uninhabited or slightly cul- 
tivated, in which their labour might procure them an 
abundant subsistence. Such Colonies have, in all 
ages, been frequently established as a vent for the 
overflowing population of a State ; and iu most in- 
stances, with mutual benefits to the Mother Country 
and to the Colony. Such lands are easily found, and 
may be occupied for such purposes, with a just re- 
gani to the claims and interests of the original in- 
habitants. 

1020. But though the Emigration of labourers 
may thus be a highly beneficial resource, if there be 
a temporary superabundance of that class, and no 
vacant occupation for them at home ; it appears very 
doubtful whether the State ought to reckon upon 
Bmigration as an habitual resource against the evils 
of a too rapidly growing population. So far, indeed, 
as Emigration is the spontaneous act of individuals, 
it belongs to the habits of the people and is taken 
into account by families, and heads of families, in 
forming their scheme of life. But an Emigration on 
a large scale, conducted by the State, and composed 
mainly of destitute persons, makes too abrupt a 
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change in the community to be entirely wholesome, 
and must needs be an expensive mode of providing 
for the emigrants. For they must be supported, not 
only on the voyage, but till they can support them- 
selves in the Colony. A policy more generally wise, 
appears to be, to facilitate as much as posisible that 
rise of men from the lower to the higher classes of 
society by which the lowest are prevented from being 
too numerous; and to encourage that increased use 
of manufactures of all kinds, which, as we have said, 
is the most general resource against the temporary 
inconveniences arising from increased manufacturing 
power. 

1021. I have discussed the question of poor« 
laws so far, with reference to able-bodied labourers, 
because if it be allowed to be the Duty of the State 
to make provision for them, it will hardly be denied 
with reg&rd to the aged and infirm. Yet even with 
regard to these, there arfe not wanting important con- 
siderations which may modify this Duty. It is desi- 
rable, as an exercise of prudence and forethought, 
that labourers, as well as others, should save in the 
season of health and manhood something on which 
they may subsist in sickness and in age: ^ It is desi« 
rable, as an exercise of family Affection, that aged 
and infirm persons should be supported and nui^ed 
by their children and near relatives. If the State be 
too ready to take upon itself the burthen of aged and 
infirm persons, children may feel less responsible for 
the comfort of their aged parents ; parents, for that 
of their sick children ; and other members of fami- 
lies, in like manner, with respect to each other : and 
thus, the family affections may be chilled, and family 
claims disregarded. And this danger is so far worth 
attention, that if a parent, or child, or wife, or hus- 
band, of persons who have enough and to spare, apply 
for public charity, the officers may properly reject 
the claim, and cast the applicant upon the care of his 
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relatives ; not relieving him except when his neces- 
sities have stamped his relatives with the disgrace of 
:want of natural affection. And the lesson of the 
Duty of natural affection, and love of independence 
for our relatives as well as ourselves, which the 
State thus teaches, is to be extended as far as may 
be, even among the poorer classes. If, however, at 
last there remain aged and infirm persons not duly 
oared for by their relatives, they are proper objects 
of the care of the State. 

1022. We have been proceeding, all through 
the argument, upon the supposition that voluntary 
oharity is insufHoient to relieve the distress which 
exists : but in every community, the question may be 
asked. Is this so ? Is legal provision for the poor 
necessary, because voluntary charity is insufficient ? 
And it has been urged that the connexion may hap- 
pen to be in the reverse order ; that voluntary char- 
ity may be insufficient, because legal provision is 
established. For men, it is said, if they are com- 
pelled by law to contribute to the support of the poor, 
think their Duty towards them quite fulfilled ; and 
will not exercise voluntary, as well as involuntary 
bounty ; but if they be lef\ to the workings of their 
own hearts, and to the influence of the distress which 
they witness among their neighbours, they will give 
kindly, . the poor will receive gratefully, and the 
effects will be better than any which a compulsory 
provision, a Poor-law, could produce. And this real 
charity to neighbours, which is exercised in the ab- 
sence of a Poor-law, will not be confined to the rich ; 
even the poor will give to those who are still poorei 
than themselves, and all ranks will be bound togethei 
by ties of kindness. 

1023. Whether the State provision for the poor 
shall or shall not freeze the spontaneous charity of 
individuals, as here asserted, will depend much upon 
whether those who are taxed, on this account, look 
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opon the State n» acting towards the poor far them, 
or for the poor againwt them. If the former be the 
case, which is what we have supposed ; if the State 
be looked upon as executing the benevolent inlen. 
lions of the citizens, and thus, as supplying the inevi- 
table deficiencies which must occur in the practical 
working of the charity of private persons, however 
benevolent and however vigilant, there appears to bs 
no reason to fear that the public stream will stop the 
private sources. We do not find that the Siate't 
taking into its hand the enforcement of Ownership or 
of Omtracts weakens men's habits of Justice and 
Truth ; except that in cases where the Government 
is hated, men are willing to defeat the administration 
of the Law. Where men look upon the Laws as 
conformable to Justice, they readily help to enforce 
them ; and in cases which the Law does not reach, 
they are the more likely to act justly, on account of 
their having promoted the administration of justice 
by the Law, In like manner, if men look upon a 
poor*] aw as humane, and approve it on that account ; 
they are likely both to make the law effective for the 
purposes of humanity ; and when the law falls short 
of the measure of their humanity, to supply its defects 
by their own voluntary acts. They are the Nation ; 
the law is their law ; it is one part of their dealings 
towards their poorer friends and fellow-citizens^ but 
necessarily one part only. 

1024. The example of England appears to 
show that a legal provision for the poor does not ex- 
tinguish the disposition to spontaneous charity. In 
this country, all lands and houses are taxed for the 
relief of the poor ; and this tax may be considered as 
a concjition of tho tenure of property. And yet there 
is, perhaps, no country in which there is more spon- 
taneous charity ; especially if we include, in this ex- 
pression, the relief of the poor in the various forms 
In which it is undertaken by Charitable Societies. 
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These Associations are something intermediate, in 
their nature, hetween the State and an individual ; 
and they show, that the humanity of Bnglishmen 
does, as we have intimated, look upon the relief 
given to the poor hy the State, as insufficient ; and 
seeks to supply the deficiency, by supplementary 
bodies. These Associations, again, do not supersede 
the Duty and the necessity of individual Charity. 
The Charity of each person to his immediate neigh- 
hours is especially a Duty ; for of their distresses, he 
sees something, and gives to them because he feels 
for them. Not only no act of the State, but no par- 
ticipation in associations, can supersede this Duty, as 
8 necessary part of our Moral Culture. We may 
add also, that it does not seem likely that individual 
charity, in addition to the operation of Societies, will 
ever cease to be needed, or will ever be less needed, 
in order to relieve the distress which prevails in va- 
rious forms. The forms of misery multiply so fast, 
and the number of the distressed is so great, that 
charity is never entirely victorious in her struggle 
with them. Or rather, all the exertions which we 
make are quite insufficient to bring the distressed 
part of the people into a condition which our huma. 
nity can contemplate with any satisfaction. All 
that we do, serves to show us, among other things, 
this; that both the State and individuals must culti- 
vate the Principle of Humanity within them to a far 
higher degree than they have yet done, in order that 
their moral condition may correspond to the actual 
condition of things, and in order that the continued 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation may be 
possible. 

1025. If we can see, even by the light of 
rational morality alone, the necessity of thus culti- 
vating our Humanity by acts of Kindness and bounty 
to the poor, this is still more strongly brought to our 
Conviction when we take into our account Christian 
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Morality. The teaching of Christ and his Apostles 
accepts all the precepts of this kind which prevailed 
among the Jews, and carries them further. Yet in 
the Jewish law, bounty to the poor was largely 
enjoined. The Jews were forbidden to glean their 
vineyards, and commanded to leave something for 
the poor and the stranger (Lev. xix., 10). They were 
directed to lend to their poorer neighbours, even when 
likely to lose what they lent (Deut. xv., 0). And 
almsgiving was among them one of the most necessary 
practices of a good man. Chrisi exhorted his disciples 
to carry this practice still further (Matth. v., 42): 
Give to him that asketh thee. He himself was in the 
habit of giving money to the poor (Job. xiii., 29). 
The early Christian congregations made frequent 
contributions for the poor (Rom. xv., 26. Gal. ii., 10, 
6cc). And this was often urged as a duty in 
Apostolic injunctions. The Christians were recom- 
mended to lay aside something for this purpose on 
the first day of the week, according as God had 
prospered them (1 Cor. xvi., 2). And such a collec- 
tion on the Lord's day has continued to be a very 
general practice of Christian congregations, up to our 
own time. In England, indeed, it has been discon- 
tinued ; perhaps in a great measure in consequence 
of the absolute right to relief which the laws gave to 
the poor. But tliere appears to be no reason why the 
Humanity of the State should supersede the Christian 
Charity of the Congregation. There is, as we have 
said, abundant room for the exercise of botfi^ We 
have already seen (002, 614) how strongly benevo- 
lence to the poor is urged upon us as a part of 
Christian Morality. 

1026. Tiiere is another way in which the Laws 
of some States, and of England among the number, 
express the humanity of the humane citizens, and 
teach a lesson of that virtue to those that need it : 
namely, by forbidding cruelty to animals, and makmg 
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it penal. This is a remarkable kind of Law, as 
being a very distinct instance of Laws dealing with 
manners, as evidence of vicious dispositions, where 
DO Rights are violated. For animals can have no 
Rights. And if it be said that humane men have a 
Right not to be shocked by tlie sight of wanton 
cruelty, it may be said on the same ground that 
truth-loving men have a Right not to be shocked by 
wanton lying ; and the like ; whicli probably no one 
would assert as a ground of legislation. 



CHAPTER XIIL 

DUTIES OF THE STATE— PURITY. 

1027. The Duties of the State connected with 
Purity are principally those which concern the 
Institution of Marriage, which is the foundation of 
the notion of Purity, so far as regards the Intercourse 
of the Sexes. The State takes the course which the 
Duty of Purity prescribes for it, when it establishes 
and sanctions the Marriage Union, punishes Oficnces 
against it, makes it a source of Rights to the married 
Persons and to their children. But a regard for 
Purity imposes still other Duties on the State with 
respect to this Institution. It is the business of the 
State, aiming at moral purposes, not only to sanction 
Marriages such as belong to the manners of any 
stage of society, but also to purify anid elevate the 
conception of the Marriage Union itself. Marriago 
must be, for instance, a union of the married persons 
upon equal terms, so far as the conditions of the two 
sexes allow ; with an identification of their interests, 
and an engagement of permanent and obligatory 
community of life. The Law teaches this, by pro. 
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hibiting PolTgamy ; and by denying the Rights of 
children to the ot&pring of mere Concubines. 

1028. The closeness of the jural and moral 
union between two married persons may still fuither 
be taught by the Law, in its prorisioDs concerning 
Divorce, the release of married persons from the 
marriage tie. The entire union of interests^ affec- 
tions, and life, which forms the highest conception of 
marriage, is expressed in Law, by making marriages 
indissoluble, and prohibiting Divorce altogether, it 
may perhaps be said, that this is legislating upon a 
standard of Morality too high for any existing state 
of society. It may be said, that the man and the 
woman may, aAer marriage, fmd themselves mistaken 
with regard to the union of hearts, and harmony of 
dispositions, which they supposed. They may come 
to hate each other, as much as they ought to love. 
Can it answer the purposes of Marriage to prohibit 
such persons from separating. 

1029. It may perhaps be further urged, that to 
shape Laws by this scheme of teaching a pure 
morality, is visionary and mischievous: visionary, 
because it will not succeed ; mischievous, because the 
law deprives some persons of Rights, or makes them 
miserable, in its attempts to teach others. It may 
be added, that the true way to legislate concerning 
Marriage, is to treat it as a Contract, which it is ; to 
make such provisions as shall most promote the 
benefit of the Contracting Parties : and among others, 
what more obvious than this : than when both the 
Contracting Parties, who must know best, find the 
engagement a source of unhappiness, they shall be 
at liberty to dissolve it ? 

1030. To this we reply, that if we take this 
Principle simply, that the union of the Sexes is a 
matter of Contract, and that the Contract may at any 
time be dissolved by the joint agreement of the 
parties, we must abolish the Laws against Polygamy, 
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and place illegitimato and legitimate children upon 
the same footing. For this Principle leaves no 
distinction possible between Marriage and Conoubi. 
nage. If any voluntary engagement of cohabitation, 
for any time, be Marriage, there is no need for any 
Law respecting Marriage. The Law, which requires 
an engagement of permanency, in order that the 
Marriage may have legal consequences, limits the 
freedom of such Contracts ; and does so, in order 
that the Marriage Contract may be more nearly 
what it ought to be. Concubinage and Marriage are 
distinguished, in order that an entire union of two 
persons, for social and moral, and not merely sensual 
purposes, may be honoured and practised. No union 
is acknowledged as Marriage, which does not profess 
to be for life. It has been said, that if men and 
women were left free to settle the terms of the Mar- 
riage Contract, they would, in most cases, be led to 
make it a Contract for life. The number of cases of 
Concubinage show that this is true only in a very 
limited sense. But even if this were true, why does 
the Legislator reject the cases in which the parties do 
not wish this ? If persons wish to make such a 
Contract for a limited time, why does he not sanction 
and enforce it? Why does he, on the contrary, 
make rules which stamp it with a character of 
degradation and disgrace ? Manifestly, because he 
wishes to impress upon the citizens the great social 
and moral dignity of a complete union for life, and 
its superiority over a temporary or capricious cohabi- 
tation. Every Law, then, which establishes Marriage, 
must have for its object to teach what Marriage 
ought to be. 

1031. But Marriage ought to be, not only an 
engagement of mutual affection for life, but also a 
provision for rearing a family of children ; and this 
18 a further reason against allowing a Marriage, once 
made, to be dissolved. While the children are. 
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yfrnnffy th^ eontinii^ union of the yttt^nUf is necej*. 
j^ftfy fcr th^ mippoft, protection, ftnrf eduoation of the 
woman and the ohrMren. And the neoemary offiees 
of rnuUiB.] m^Tvifiti among the members oit the family, 
rannot ^;e efTofitiially performed, except they arise, 
not from the t^rrtmfyfa, Omtract, hut from the familj^ 
affWf^f ionj^ : and wich affections must want the v^rf 
natTirft of lore, if they can lofik forward to the time 
wh<'n th^y can terminate. The ties tyf I'amily and 
f?w;iftfy are not comnKmly looked upf/n as the Obli- 
gations of a Omtract, which may be dissolved at the 
Will of the parties. The Law of Marriage would 
hft at variance with the general feeling of mankind, 
if it n(f ftf^HtM) them. Men do not think th^/se exco- 
sable who rlesert their children, or their parents, in 
thf^ir rif^pj), even it it had been previously agreed be- 
tween the parties that they should be nothing to each 
other. And further : as we consider it a T^uty and 
even an (obligation of the parents to support and 
e<lficftte the children, it is also a Duty to give them 
that Family Fj<hwMi<m which the permanent union 
of the jrarents alone can give. 

1082. In order to show that the divorce of the 
parents would not deprive the children of necessary 
support, care, and connexion, it has been urged that 
mHrriafff^n are crmstantly dissfilved \fy the death of 
ihpt partif»s, at all ages of the children; and that this 
fiVMii does not prevent the proper e/lucation of the 
children. And und^^^l^tedly, if the parents be sepa- 
rated, by whatever f*v(mt, the children may still he 
brought up, and even excellently brought up. tint 
nmnjiff tho b^nefrf;ial influf^nf-es which operate to form 
ffreir hearts and moral prifKMploq, their regard towards 
their parents must have an important place. Am) it 
tnuRi wnk(* a very /naterial differenee in thin Tf^frnrt), 
whether they have to look upon their parents as unitpt] 
by an affeotion which lasted through life, though one 
)te now taken away ; or as separated by a voluntary 
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act, and perhaps living in wedlock with new spouses. 
If the Law lend its aid to the distribution of the chiK 
dren in such cases, as readily and as approvingly as 
to the arrangements of an unbroken family : it pre- 
sents to us a Conception of Marriage much lower and 
less pure than that to which a moderate moral cuU 
ture directs us. 

1033. It is said that an engagement to retain 
our affection through life is absurd, since we cannot 
command our affections ; and that to bind two per- 
sons together, who have come to hate, instead of love 
each other, is to inflict upon them an useless tor- 
ment. But though we cannot command our affec- 
tions, we can examine our hearts before we make the 
engagement : when this is faithfully done, married 
life itself, well-conducted, tends to give permanency 
to affection ; and nothing can more impress upon us 
the necessity of being faithful to our hearts in the 
choice we make, than the knowledge that the step, 
once taken, is taken for life. Again, this same know. 
ledge, that the union cannot be dissolved, tends to 
control the impulses of caprice, ill-temper, and wea- 
riness, in married life ; and to keep two people toge- 
ther, and on the whole, very tolerably happy, who 
might have separated on some transient provocation, 
if Divorce had been easily attainable. And thus, 
the exclusion of Divorce tends both ways to the pro- 
motion of conjugal love and conjugal happiness. 

1034. All that we have hitherto said, tends to 
this : not that, in any given state of society. Divorce 
should be absolutely prohibited ; but that the highest 
Conception of Marriage is expressed by making 
Marriage indissoluble ; that the Duty of the State, 
which is, among other Duties, to establish such Laws 
as may maintain and elevate the Moral Culture of 
the citizens, requires the Lawgiver constantly to tend 
towards this Conception of Marriage, and this con- 
dition. Whether, at the existing point of the moral 
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progrets of this Country, the moral teaching of tho 
Law is mado most efTeotual by prohibiting Divoroo 
in fj^enoral (allowing it only as the oonseauence of 
adultery on one side, and then with great aiffioulty), 
I shall not attempt to decide. 

1085. So far, we have oonstdered the tubjeot 
in the light in which it is presented to ua by Rational 
Morality. If we now take into account Christian 
Morality, we find that in it the highest view which 
we can form of the entironess and permanenoa of 
tho marriage union is confirmed. We have already 
noticed (688) the condemnation delivered by Jeaut 
Christ against the practice of Divorce, as it then ex« 
isted among the Jews. It has been moat comnKHily 
understood, that these expressions contain a oondenn 
nation of Divorce under all circumstanoea, except in 
the case of adultery. But there have not been 
wanting those who have explained these paasages 
otherwise. They say that when it said, TTkote wJum 
Ood hath joined logethert ht not man jnU OMunder, wa 
are to recollect that God has not joined together those 
between whom there is a settled unfitness for tba 
marriage union, though man may have done so. 
When it is said that Moses allowed Divorce to the 
Jews for the hardness of their hearty it cannot ba 
meant that he allowed a sin which, according to that 
interpretation, is equivalent to adultery. Divoroe 
was allowed for the hardness of men's hearts, aa all 
law exists in consequence of the hardness of men's 
hearts, that is, in consequence of their tendency to do 
wrong. Divoroe was given especially for the hard- 
ness of heart of those who abused the privilege at the 
time of our Saviour, for it was the means of their 
showing the hardness of their hearts. And when it 
is said, Whosoever shall put away his yfifeif and 
marry anothery it is to be understood that these acta 
were part of the same design : such a design iaaduU 
terous. Such are the arguments for the lesa atriot 
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inleipretirtioii of this passage. But even with this 
inteqirBtatioii, the leading point of Chiist'a teaching 
is plain ; that the Cluiatian was not to be content 
with such an imperfect view of the marriage union 
ma was placed before the Jew, but was to aim at that 
Ittgher Tiew whioh was shown, when in the beginning 
God made them male and female. 

1096. It may be said, the view we have been 
taking, that marriage is an entire and interminable 
unioQ of the paii^ would lead us to reject all second 
marriages; and that the law, in order to ejtpress the 
iughest CoaoeptiaQ of Marriage, ought to prohibit 
these. And undoubtedly, a very high view of the 
saciedness and entireness of the marriage union 
may easfly lead to a disapprobatioii of second mar- 
liagea ; and among Christians, in every age, there 
have been those who have condemned them. But 
yet, when the life of one of the parties is prolonged 
beyond that of the other, and when after the sorrow 
4tf the separatioQ has subsided into calm, the sur- 
mtir sees befere him or her, perhaps at an early 
age, and after a brief married life, an indefinite re- 
mainder of life ; the same causes which impel per- 
soils lo marriage at first, must often operate again 
with equal power, and supf^y the same reasons why 
there should be marriage. And the law, in sanc- 
tioQing anch marriages, divests the union of none of 
its entireness and permanence ; for the engagement 
is still fer life on both sides. When the act of God 
kms dissolved the first engagement, the law does not 
make that which is past and gone, a fetter upon the 
present and future ; but allows a new origin of con- 
jogal life, making what remains of the person's life, 
as if it m^ere the whole ; which, as to all engage- 
ments, it is. 

1087. ]^fost States have, in some way or other, 
pooished Adultery, at least on the part of the wife. 
Vet the Law of England, placing Rights as much 
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M pfHm\)t](} tm th*i )mn\n of pr/iprtfty, f^hM th^ Im 
jurtu] hfiMh«nJ \H^uutt\nry ilhwufifn frtnn i\w mUtU 
if^rhf ; ftn/l I^av^m i)m puUVto orltim Ut thu c/tguiyMftofi 
of th^i MpifitfiAl rt/ztirfu* 

lOffH, Th^rA i« ftnmh^r MiihJA#;(, on which it >« 
nn»#iM«»ftry to Miy n f^w worrU s ttdrriAly^ ih^ rl#vgf#f#f# 
of n^]n\'umnh'i\t within whi<;h Mttfritt|(#f id U; fiA Mf* 
rnitt#!fl hy Law* In fmrnirfff ft wyMl^tm of Mmnitiyt 
i\m Momlini \n ofWin iutw\tii\\tu\ Up tlwiiW u^nm mt\h 
JACtM from wfiirth^ on fri\mr uantfititittf In* wr;iil/| wi«h 
u]wnyn Ut turn th#f thoiij^htif of tmn uwny i Itunttii k 
on#f of i\t*^n4^ Mfihjrtot«« nui it will mi^i^n ijm Up Uttui 
it in A y^ry hri«vf uiu\ unmrni rnttnn«ir« 

iOHU* WitiK/ijt iitt#fnf)itini( to#5jihihlif in » mof« 
d^nnitii NhAjK^t thn fAAM^/nn una fmUnfi^ whioh httr#» 
nmdif tri^n IfttU wHh horr/;r ii|>on iiny iHftttmnUm of 
* conjiii^itl nutur^i^ )miwmn ihtt ntinrtti^ funiily r^fli^ 
iht^n 'f n nmy wnflioif to nnyt ihfti mII utich rtflnUimn 
rnttko tlm nmn th» nutMriiJ Ouftr/liftn of thi» wofnun^M 
purity, Thiw fn$i\\ttn of OiittfJinnMhin tm ihin Mt\f' 
jmif ti4twtiimi\y Utittmul UtUf ihtt uifmiUmttt ftmu 
ihiiirnttrlifiNt orfj^inf f^%X\u\iu\n\\^% {\m ft^ry mtMinofin^ 
mrtif Mul \mytin only l^rairrryU Jjftiifi* On th« tfl^itir 
httwlf whnn no mtoU rnlnfirm AxiMiWt t\*tt$ir\nn hrftt 
nmy ^^row u\t } mu\ Ui mmhilt^n wh^rA nmu nfft frtm 
to oUiHtM th^ir pttririArM, tlmr^i \n ft o<;nMtttni And iinl' 
v^trMMJ fimlinK of r^MirtMliip h^wn^in tlt#y m%fmf whi<;b 
tiritf^N thuir rniinn#)r« UmturtSn oMoh ottmr, Thid 
ffiifTinK of <jimrtMiii|i, in how#iv«fr nmny fohl« It infty 
Involve Urn Mpnrli of <l«iMlrA, \n yt^i in'^onMJMtiini with 
tlMf ohiiMtA itintrfliitnMlfi|i of Frutfirnul li^ivn, ll#yno»^ 
tiio n^'orifmity /;f M#i)mrfitin^ fIfM vMmm in whioh fmr* 
tvmn rrmy n/;l rnitrryt l/^iomnifi lifity Mro r»)tttit«ff, 
from tli//»« in whi^jli tlM«y nmy nmrry, 

ii)ii), WlKirn lifo M^fmrAlion lin#f \n Ut \m 
(Imwn, in unv |(iv«n ><tnln of Mor;i^fy, \n m r)n#*Ntion 
flin'fMill of mmiilnttf nw\ tw^it^nn^^r\\y in mmm tifif^fp.e 
nrhlfmry, Tho Jiuh^ rnny ho flilioront in ilifK^ri^nt 
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states of Society ; for it must depend, in a great mea- 
sure, upon the Structure of Families, and the kind of 
the early intercourse of their members with each other, 
and with other Families. Hence, although the primary 
family relations must always have the same conse- 
quences, more remote relationships may be subjected 
to difierent Rules of intermarriage in different coun- 
tries ; and one Country or Age is no absolute Rule 
for another: except only, that the long-continued 
past existence of a Rule, on this subject, is a very 
strong reason for retaining and observing the Rule ; 
mnce the separation of the two classes of cases, so 
necessary to the purity of families, produces its 
e€ect by being familiar to men's minds. 

1041. Some persons have sought a ground for 
the prohibition of marriages between near relatives 
in physiological reasons, and in the supposed de- 
generacy of the ofispring when such a practice is 
continu^. But if this result were far more certain 
than it is, we could not consistently make it a ground 
of legislation, except we were also prepared to pro- 
hibit unions which are far more certainly the cause 
of physiological evil ; as for instance, when there 
is a great disparity of years ; or hereditary disease, 
or insanity, on either side. 

1042. A question of prohibited degrees of 
kindred, which has been much discussed, is this : 
Whether a man may marry his deceased wife's sis- 
ter. On this we may observe, that though much 
argument on the subject has been drawn from the 
law of Moses, such argument is of no direct force ; 
since, as we have said, one Nation is no Rule for 
another ; and the habits of society, and the relations 
of families, on which the Rule ought to depend, 
were very different among the ancient Jews, and in 
our own country at present. So far as the Jewish 
law has been the basis of the Rule hitherto received, 
it has weight j since, as we have also said, an ex- 



i^mg Rula in eniiilad (U> great respect, A« to the 
grounds of dticUioii Mougiug U> our own state of 
^>ciety, we bave timiiUy to cottsider^ wlusilier, by 
MiArryuig one tiiaUirf nmn in general are pl^ioed u|>oa 
the tooting of Fraternal Lore with tlie otimr aieUint', 
Mnd wtiotitor it in reouit^ite to the purity of ilm Fra^ 
ter^ial Love (on both aidea) that there ehould be no 
pofi^ibiiity of it« being cjucoeeded by tite love whiQh 
oourti^hip inipUea, On i\mm two queidioii^f diJlerefit 
opinione will be entertained by ditierent perioon. 
To the tifni, the niannerii ge^^erally prevalent in thi« 
«K>untry mem to dire<Mt ud to retura ao affirniativa 
anawuF, Wliether Fraternal, may, in the oourae of 
a life, alternate with Conjugal, lyove, it i« 0K>re dit 
iUiuh to ttay. In oiie order, at leaat, tbi« appears not 
Ui be unusual ; wince it often happens iimi a penion 
uQuriM imt one eit^ter mid then another ; but this in 
beliiire the eonjugal relatioM i« e«tabli/9hed : and per^ 
hapi9 tendti rather to »how that the fraternal con4uioii 
ought to <«uperfiiede aU other a(teotion«» 

104tlr On both nidtiti of this queatioot argti* 
nientfei niay be drawn ffom the probable con#«' 
4Ueno&4, On the one hand, if the brother-iU'law i$ 
never allowed to bei^oine the huiriband, the fiUter of 
the lieeeaued wife may, without incurring repro«eh, 
UvB with hiin as a brother, ftnd may thuu give to the 
children a muther'e eare. On tl)e other hand, if the 
bruiher-itilaw ntay beoome the husband, both be 
and the ohildren umy oAen find, in aueh a union, 
A valuable ounsolatiun and reHOuroa, ader the loss 
uf the MM^her. iiut the purity wlnoh is the objeet 
of tjut^h Hulee, i^ in dangnr of some tarnish trom 
the ijunien)}ilaiiun uf uonHequeneeti ; And we shall 
not attempt to deuide the quet^tion. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

DUTIES OF THE STATE— ORDER. 
Of Puniskmenis. 

1044. All Legislation in a State may be con- 
sidered as resulting from the Duty of Order ; for 
all Laws are means of Order. We have considered 
Laws, according to their purpose, as directed by 
Humanity, Justice, and the like ; and we shall not 
attempt here to make a separate class of those 
which have Order more especially for their object. 
But we may consider, as particularly resulting from 
the Duty of Order, the Office of the State in giving 
reality to the Laws by Sanctions, that is, by Punish- 
ments (501). If transgressions of the Laws are 
not punished, the Laws are merely nominal ; and, 
if such a course be continued, will soon be as if 
they did not exist. There must, then, be Punish- 
ments provided, to meet transgressions of the Laws ; 
and we have to consider by what Principles this part 
of the business of the State is to be regulated. 

1045. . An object of Punishment is to prevent 
the classes of acts to which it is affixed ; but this 
does not fully express the object ; the object is to 
prevent such act^ as being torong (558). And the 
Laws which affix Punishments to Crimes, prevent 
them (so far as they do prevent them) by making 
men look upon them as wrong ; or at least by mak- 
ing each man regard them as something which the 
community deems wrong, and will punish because 
it so deems. And thus. Punishments, while they 
have it for their object to prevent certain kinds of 
acts, aim to obtain this object by making men look 
upon these acts as wrong. The Object of Punish- 
ment, even when it threatens most roughly, is not 
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merely to deter men, but to teach them ; not me rely- 
to tell them that transgression of the Law is dan- 
gerous, but also that it is immoral. Punishment is, 
as we have already said (502), a means of the 
Moral Education of the Citizens. We will trace 
some of the applications of this view. 

1046. In Laws respecting Wrongs, we see 
very evident traces of the moral teaching which the 
Lawgiver, consciously or unconsciously, has had in 
view. Thus, with regard to Wrongs against the 
Person, one of the most ancient and general Rules 
is the lex talionis, retaliation ; a degree of suffering 
and harm inflicted upon the wrong-doer, equal to 
that which he had himself occasioned. Such was 
the Mosaic Rule (Exod. xxi.), Strife for strife, wound 
for wound, burning for burning, foot for foot, hand 
for hand, tooth for tooth, eye for eye, life for Hfe : 
and still earlier (Gen. ix., 6), Whoto sheddeth man^t 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed. Such an Or- 
dinance, by making man feel that which he inflicts, 
plainly tends to teach him that all men are bound 
together as partakers of a common nature, and are 
required to act with a recollection of this commu- 
nity. Such is the mode in which children are still 
often taught, so as to have unfolded in them the 
feeling of humanity, both towards other children, 
and towards animals. And thus, in the earliest 
measure of punishment, we see a disposition to pro- 
portion it to the degree of guilt, as measured by the 
violence done to the common nature of all men. 

1047. But it may be said, that the maxims of 
punishment admitted in later times deviate from this 
view, and are regulated by the principle that the 
object of punishment is simply the prevention of 
crime, and not the moral education of the people. 
And as examples of such maxims, may be adduced 
such as these : that Crimes are to be punished with 
greater severity in proportion to the difficulty and 
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necessity of preventing them ; or the facility of per- 
petrating them ; or their being committed by com- 
binations of men. These circumstances, it is said, 
do not increase the guilt ; and yet, in the common 
judgment of Legislators, they have been made to 
increase the Punishment. 

1048. But there is, in this judgment of Legis- 
tors, nothing at variance with the doctrine, that the 
purpose of Punishment is the Moral Eklucation of 
the people ; and that it ought to be regulated by this 
purpose. For such circumstances as we have men- 
tioned, if they do not increase the guilt of the trans- 
gression, at least augment the need which men have 
of the lesson which the Law gives, and interpose dif- 
ficulties in the way of making the lesson impressive. 
If stealing privately in a shop, or stealing from a 
bleaching-ground, or any other offence, can be com- 
mitted with special facility ; those who are placed 
in temptation require to be taught the criminal cha- 
racter of the act with special emphasis ; which the 
Law can do only by annexing to it a severer punish, 
ment. And on the other hand, if the crime, though 
one of great moral depravity, be one which is easily 
provided against, the Law may express its condemna- 
tion by a lighter penalty than would otherwise be 
necessary. Thus a Breach of Confidence, though it 
must be looked upon as more guilty than a Fraud 
where no trust has been reposed, is visited with a 
smaller punishment. And this is quite consistent 
with the character of the Law as a moral teacher. 
The forbearance of the Law in punishing Breach of 
Trust, is a significant lesson to the Trustor ; incul- 
cating the circumspection, care, and precaution, with 
which he ought to select and control the depositary 
of his confidence. And accordingly, when the trust 
is unavoidable, the punishment is not limited by this 
double bearing of the lesson ; as in the case of a thef\ 
committed by a servant in the shop or dwelling-house 
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of bb master ;* (or there it is in Tain to premeh to 
t}ie Master a vigilance irbicb could net be efiectiiallj 
exercis«rd. 

1049. In like manner iritb regard to cntneB 
comniitted by Combinations of men, there are sifoog 
reasons why the Law should leach the criminality 
of such acts with a more emphatic Toice, that is, by 
a heavier punishment. For this lesson has to coo- 
tend against strong influences on the other side ; the 
crnintenance and encouragement, perhaps it may be, 
the confidence and enthusiasm, which men cpgaged 
in a criminal act derive from their combinatioo. A 
solitary criminal must feel as if he had all the world 
against him ; but a band of conspirators are a public 
to one another ; and the voice of this public, over- 
bearing or misleading that of the cooscieoce, re- 
quires to be itself overpowered by the voice of the 
Law, teaching with the authority of the whole com- 
munity. Hence, conspiracies and combinations to 
do illegal acts, are very properly punished with 
greater severity than the like acts done by in- 
dividuals. 

1050. In order that the Moral Teaching of 
the Law may be eflTectual, it must be in a great 
measure in harmony with the general opinion of the 
members of the community. An attempt to throw 
the strong condemnation of the community upon an 
act by an extreme punishment, when the community 
do not sympathize with the severity, will make the 
criminals objects of pity, and alienate men's minds 
from the Law. But this is not to be understood, as 
if the Law could produce no effect, in exciting, or 
keeping up a greater horror of certain crimes, than 
would prevail if the law were relaxed. If the law 
be not \ery strongly at variance with the moral 
judgments of individuals, there are many citizens 

* Paley, vf , 9. CHmti and PunUhmtnU, 
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who, looking upon the law as being, in general, the 
support and expression of morality, will have their 
sentiments, with regard to special crimes, drawn to- 
wards an agreement with the law ; and will look 
upon such crimes with especial abhorrence, so long 
as they are the objects of extreme punishment. In 
such cases, the relaxation of the punishment may 
diminish the prevalent abhorrence of the act. Thus, 
it is possible that the removal of the punishment of 
death from the crime of incendiarism may make the 
commoo people look upon such acts as less atrocious 
than heretofore. The recklessness and malignity 
of the crime made men continue to sympathize with 
the extreme of punishment in this case, so long as 
the law awarded it ; but the mitigation of the punish- 
ment may possibly weaken the feeling. 

1051. The law of retaliation, which we have 
mentioned as the oldest measure of punishment, is 
one to which men's feelings still very generally as- 
sent. That punishment of Death should be inflicted 
upon murderers, shocks few persons, compared with 
those who are shocked at the infliction of death in 
most other oases. Yet Capital Punishment has oflen 
been assigned to crimes of mere fraud, as forging 
bank-notes, coining money, and the like. It may be 
asked, whether this is consistent with the Principles 
we have laid down. Without pretending to justify 
any particular law, we may reply, that laws of this 
kind teach, and are intended to teach, a very impor- 
tant lesson ; namely, the value and dignity of that 
established order and mutual confldence under which 
alone coined and paper currency can circulate. 
With the prevalence of such order and such mutual 
confldence, a nation may be populous, and its inha- 
bitants may live in peace, ease, and comfort. With- 
out such order and confldence, the land must be full 
of violence and mistrust ; the inhabitants few, and 
comparatively wretched. He who destroys the order 
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•ml (}tmfn\p.rui*3 of mm\fiiy^ mny )m e<mf*Uhrtf4 ttn tUr* 
Mfffyiufi ihfrm \hp,nt whUihf ifmich (fnifmnHn Mn huA 
}ft^n (umfuifmt r/ru\f\ rMjter hurfl anmiMt, Tli^ Linr 
ofmui\pni UrrK'A iratiiM ihfyiyfAtmr M Kulliy of irMMfm 
unttUmi fhfj Hffiffffff\fi^ti i l/tii th^ (iHtr^ Hi any iitMff 
tiiny tr^iit i\m v/Am^r aiml tlf« ftftfifit (if intrnty un » 
trAit//r titfftiriAt Om HtrffirMf^h Huh of MuUmifUm^ 
tUw^f wimh iftt ^^ * pr';fi|i«raii» atul w&u\ihy ftttikmf 
thft brAiith of lifff. 

1052, Tfii» tjfjtmfmf h/twetfjft UffpVmn tmU Uf 
fh^ Hiki4} vMTTfiuay ; which mff^iMiirily tUamtniPm 
fH]fu\]y^ Hw\ \n fnkfrri ain/1 f(itfm wifh nlJ^hi ttniliroifiiP 
Wmu Vt\^%iti hill» «r« t/; \m yrtAtinU'.i) tm f/ihfir fn^fu 
vAiAf^n, Afi/I fivrrfi wifh r^^nnl loHim#j imrrMt^yf \f 
h curi 1^ Any rrifvftrfii Im roft#l^ \w\Hfmi\f\fif (ft tlifmnhf 
iff fifff^fi or c<'in tmt\Hiun}*i of H ^ it in i)m hw^nfim of 
i\m Htat^ to ftrnploy nu4}h iMumt rtii^mf ihnii^ f^ 
tn^'Hm of frxifptim puuiHhmtJttiMf to dttirn^ ft/r thd ^np 
)^iif|;( form of f)f^ ciiff^ncy^ ain Impr/rliified wMdi 
fl//fr* m/t ffjftllv \m\fmf^ to H, 

I05». (Vfl may ofi^rrft, ffirtfi^r^ ihni niy i)m 
ii«mMi\fra\\tm of (ho hitfh viilfiA And flignity of th« 
p.ninhUnhptl onJftf of ft^'doty, Awl of tho j»f?6'iif jly, oow^ 
fi/l^fffio^ ftn^l tfAri/|Mil)ity which r^milt from H^ wHi 
jfiAfify tho liftw in AA^^^rtin^ th^ clAJrm r/f »ti«;b orAfff 
\n ffio Mffmfi^ IftrigfiAtfA of cAf;hAl |/firfjfthnM^<*^ if H 
(mttwA ffo roA^lo infill iff ihio )ti AnyMh/^r; »> ih}Af«ri 
of tfm liAW^ no t^M tliAo Any /fth^r, fw^tman ifm 
AA^nt of A fi^o(rtl 4iUW4^i ; tnu\f in hi« proptft f^uetif 
hiM A niorAl clAifo fo iim c/f-ffpfirkiUm* 

]flni. It niAy i/#' (hAl Ht/fttfriUiwn lh« lon^ flofA. 
fi'/n of An orf\t^r\y nw) irHwiui] MHifi of t¥tf;tPiyf nn4 
fho v.offipnrAi'nf']y rt^r^^ <r/fonrr^ficc of cnpUfi] purmh' 
tftt'fiitiy nmy l^'ft'l fift^n \o fitry^t^i fliAt A t\\^ftt\pf\y notS 
\\ttU'Ui «»fflf^ of f^ti'.'w\y i«? f;//^<¥it/)rr^ fto/! fhftt ♦h'j /Iao- 
^'^r of if \n Vf^pi off, only hy fhft ^xi«»l^no#*, IhAt i.<*, hy 
tho ^nforc^nif-fit, of lawft. Thin forf(/Ttf»iln^«», An4 
i\m rfT|/ii^nAm;o of i\t(^ \\ytuy)i{ of i\m iUikih aikI puu% 
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of any one, which a life spent in tranquil society 
commonly produces, may lead men to think with 
dislike of the punishment of death, and of other severe 
bodily punishments. But if this dislike operate so as 
to make citizens neglect, or violate, their duty of co- 
operating to enforce the Law, the result will be the 
growth of crime, and the recurrence of a disordered 
and violent condition of society. Judge, Jury, Pro- 
secutor, Witnesses, are alike bound by this Duty ; 
and alike chargeable with the consequences of its 
neglect. 

1055. The degree of co-operation which the 
State has required of its citizens in the enforcement 
of criminal Law, has been different in different 
times. Among the ancient Jews, capital punish- 
ment, death by stoning, was inflicted by the hands of 
the assembled people themselves. In modern Eu- 
rope, and in the world in general, the infliction of 
death, or mutilation for great crimes, has usually 
taken place in public ; and has been regarded with 
sympathy, or at least with acquiescing awe, as a 
natural act of justice, necessary to the safety of 
good citizens. The freedom and diversity of opi- 
nions which have prevailed on political niatters in 
England, have rendered men less generally ready to 
sympathize with acts of the State against individuals ; 
and thus, the sympathy for necessary justice has 
been dull, while a sympathy for the individual is 
lively. But this disproportionate progress of sym- 
pathy, for the good and the bad members of society, 
is a defect in our national moral culture. The hu- 
manity is of a partial and perverted kind, which is 
attracted most by the necessary consequence of cri- 
minality. 

1056. The prevalent detestation of criminals 
has been, in most states, one of the holding points of 
the general avoidance of crime ; and consequently, 
one of the means of a general moral culture. Some 
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it$(Mtfif/wtf Of Ui fti^j«;k ffmn^n tmntl^f xh» fair <vtigkt Ui 
\m fi\Uirtt4 ; it tot t¥i *A\%tif rttummf yH tf^t Uim; tbut 
ihti $$^iU munitimi/^ x\iH fm^^wmcy of nwAi ticUf being 
fiiuWy Mi^ ttmy tttmiUi g<;0(9f»l unf^ftt agaiimt «ucn 
(^fitiutm lirMi »u<;h fifitfimkinf »nd ibu« bring men'* 
fi^im%» itttff \isirtiifmy with tb« Uw wbicb cMw44»nini 
tb<(r^f»/ If U»<y Iftw, tt« tt f^f4(«fM of frioffti dMcif»HniE», 
kjM«9 iMf b^M Ujttm ttuiUf frmn buying U)o rigoroiM, it 
tfMy /^gttin \u \¥tH by l>((;;fng r^lai^d^i ; but It bf lo bo 
fmitt\\iH'Atu\ tbut i\m UAd i\mn g»ln«rd c^n«l«t» In tbo 
A^fifl^rb% ttlarrn^ itnd Indignatlic^n wbich crirne pro. 

1 057, Many ft(i/tr«iH» f mv© berjn tniwie to rimdi^r 
{>tjfilMbrM^nt ft trt^irttl Di^lplin^tif n^)t only tat NO&letv In 
g^n^sfttlf but n\m for iho criminal blniM^lf ; to taiorm 
bbn, wbibi we punish, huA m far a« tbk l» compa. 
tlblii^ with ili^ r^ttiity of purtiAbnmnt, It i« a Duty to 
ab» At ^M(t;}i art obj^tijt ; not oril v a« a mattitr of bu- 
ifmnity towards th'i hMlividiml^ but u\mt an a Ntep in 
th" rnofwl JMiprovKiifiKtnt of lli« <5/jrnrnunIty : for tlio 
pt^ffHtun wUttiifii \nm\ti\wt\ by jmprirtonriw'nt, or olh<'r- 
Hlfei*, ttr((% hi\t^r a lon^r^r or HJiorlitr tiriHs libnrattnJ ; 
itn4 f}(n^<^ iUrm it imtt, iukI in populouH HtatnM, not a 
mmW or unirnpoHnnf part, of thoMti wbuMo oolloctivo 
inorHl (:'lmrnoiiir 1m ilui moral idmruutcr of tlio com- 
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munity. IIow the reformation of criminals is to bo 
aimed at, wl)othor by solitary oonfinoment, by mak- 
ing the prisoner's subsistence or comfort depend upon 
his industry, or in what other way, is a question, 
rather of Prison Discipline than of morality. 

1058. The punishments besides death and 
bodily suffering, as Fine, Imprisonment, Exile, De- 
portation to a convict colony, and the like, diifor much 
in the severity with which they fall upon dillbrent 
]>orsons, according to their previous circumHtances, 
and the circumstances of tiie community. Through 
tlio feeling of the repugnance whicii the infliction of 
death excites in bystanders, many persons have boon 
led to think that capital punishments ought to be abo- 
lished altogether. If other punishments could come 
to assume such a character as to give to men's 
Rights their reality, capital punishments might cease. 
But such an increase in the efllcacy of lower puniwh- 
monts, such as exile, imprisonment, and the like, 
must depend, in a great measure, upon the value of 
those benefits of social life from which the exile and 
the prisoner are excluded. If the general lot of man 
in society could bo made so delightful, that it would 
bo comparative misery to lose it, Banishment or Im. 
prisonment for ofFonders might suflioo to keep up 
such a condition. But then, it is to bo recollected, 
that one requisite for our advancing towards a Htuto 
of society so generally satisfactory, is the establish- 
ment of Moral Rules as realities : and to this, at 
present, thoro appears to be no way, except by 
making Ignominious Death the climax of our scale 
of Punishments. 

1059. We havo said that there are two kinds 
of Laws, Laws against Wrongs and I jaws against 
Vice. What we have hitherto said roHpooting l*u- 
nishments, applies mainly to the former kind. The 
general Principle which we have laid down n^spt^ot. 
ing Punishment in such oases, namely, that it is to 
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be regarded as an Instrument of Moral Education., is 
still more evident with regard to Punishments ap. 
pointed for acts, which, though vicious, violate no 
man's Right. Such are Laws against cruelty to 
animals ; as we have said (1026) ; Laws against In- 
decency and Profligacy ; against Profaneness and 
Blasphemy ; and the like. Punishments assigned 
to such Ofiences, evidently have it for their purpose 
to mark the judgment of the State as to what is right, 
and what is wrong ; and to call upon the citizens to 
agree in this judgment. Such Laws are intended, 
not to protect the Rights, but to mould the Manners 
of the citizens ; not so much to prevent the acts 
which they forbid, as to foster in the community a 
disposition the opposite of that which such acts betray. 
The State forbids cruelty to animals, because it 
approves, and would cherish, the feeling of humanity. 
It puts down indecency and profligacy, as far as a 
regard for freedom will allow it to do so, because it 
respects, and would difluse, chastity and purity. It 
condemns profaneness and blasphemy, because it re- 
verences God, and would lead all its members to share 
in this reverence. Such Laws are manifestly Moral 
Lessons. The State, in promulgating such ordi- 
nances, plainly comes forward in the character of a 
Teacher of the Citizens. 

1060. But yet, this office of teaching must 
needs be very imperfectly discharged, if the means 
which the State can employ for this purpose are only 
those which we have mentioned. Punishments, when 
viewed as Instruments of the Moral Education of the 
citizens, may have a significance which they cannot 
have under any other point of view ; but still, they 
are Instruments wliich can carry the work but a lit- 
tle way. We must have something different from 
the Axe, the Scourge, the Chain, the Branding Iron, 
in order to raise the minds of men to any elevated 
standard of morals. The use that is made of them, 
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may show that Moral Education is a Duty which the 
State acknowledges, and must needs acicnowlcdge ; 
but we must look in another quarter for the only 
efieotual means by which this Duty can be per- 
formed. 



CHAPTER XV. 
HOW CAN THE STATE EDUCATE THE PEOPLE ? 

1061. As we have seen, the State is nccessa- 
rily driven to aim at the Moral Education of its 
members, and yet has no prospect of effectually pro- 
moting this object by its ordinary means of action, 
Law and Punishment. For Law (400) deals with 
external acts ; Morality, and therefore Moral Edu- 
cation, with internal motives and intentions; and 
how is the State to penetrate to and to mould these ? 
Education unfolds the Faculties and imparts Belief 
^561). How can the State impart Belief? The 
ibundation of Morality is a Knowledge of Truth, and 
especially of Religious Truth (565). How can the 
State give such a Knowledge ? Religious Truth is 
kept present to men's minds, and effective in their 
lives, by means of Religious Sympathies and Roli- 

§ious Ordinances. How can the State reach such 
ympathes or direct such Ordinances ? 

1062. It is plain that the State cannot do these 
things of itself; and cannot do them at all, except it 
can for that purpse obtain the aid of the Religious 
Teachers of its people. If it can induce them to act 
in conjunction with it, the State may, by rnouns of 
Religious Education, impart a Moral Education. 
Using the term Church in a general sense, as imply- 
ing the Teaching Body in every Religion, the State 
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f>»ii atUioAto th«^ i^ople by the ftlJ of the Church, find 
in nootht^r wmv. 

lOtUI. Ihit ir tlie llnliglon ha the ChriMtian lie. 
lift ion, it wimUl mmw thnt tliare are twpeuifil ihuilitiea 
in thti Htuto til»tuininK thiaiiiiiiiiMtAnna. X^ur theChris. 
tittnTotiuhor, Hml t^vury (Mirititiiin, hu lUr ftH his powar 
(it* HoUgiiuiM tetitthing uiH«ti,iii iMuuulittml in cJeHirouH to 
iHMuniuniimto hin rohKimiii knowlml^e, ho|Mi8, and 
MitiM, to ihoMti nround him (7U0). Ha In Kaaluus in 
imparting to hII within hii Hphara of influanoe » 
ChriNtitin lOtlnoution, whiuh in nauttHvarily aUo u Mo« 
rtil Ktlmmtion, llanoa tha Htiita will ha espaolttlly 
tMrnithnl to proniota itH uhjaot, tha Mural Kiluctttian 
oi' tlia ptMipIo, if it imn aninhiy for that pur|KiNa the 
aMirttiinoa (»f tlia ( -hriiitian Uhnroh. 

KHU. Ht^ing tlmti lad to look at tha relation 
hatwann tha Htata and tha (!huruhi a numhar of 
qnaiitionH riw) up haforo un, wliiah wa must oouMlder | 
aHpauially tha ijuaNtion of tha TarmM on whioh tlia 
C'liuroh aan giva, anti tlia Htata rauaive, thin asvii- 
tanua. lint hafora wt) proaaad to wuuh quaMtiont, we 
may ilhiNtrata Hointiwhat furthar tha aanartioiis 
alraady made : that tha Moral Kduuatlon of tha 
Pnoplt) in naoaMMarily an ohjaatof tha Htata'H activity ; 
and that tha Hlata of ilttalf can act elfactivaly in pro. 
moting thiH ohimit. 

iOOA. Jfivan with ragard to its lower object, 
Half.prasnrvation, tha Htata cannot avoid aiming at 
tha moral and rfdigious aducalion of tha |)»ople, 
Tha inniotion of puniMhmant raquiras in soma cases 
tha oo-opfiration, in all tlm aoqniascancai of tha pa^j. 
pla ; and (mmiot ha fdli^ttivH dxCMpt whan it is sup- 
port(id hy womM prqiuliir Hympathy (10f^4). Jlanije 
ttu) Hliitn, in ofdi^r to f(ivn Ittinn ii) Uh punishments, 
miiNt iUin\m a r()rri'n\Hiiu\iiin mnruj t^duttation of ilio 
minds of its sulijt^ntH. Af{uin, tlin Htata must n^a^s- 
sarily hava a liiglit (Nil) of raquirin^^ I'rom Its olti. 
zans Oaths of Tastimony, Oaths of Ollica, and th« 
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like, as Tneans of securing a coincidence between 
men's Obligations and their Duties, without which 
Government would not be possible. But oaths can. 
not produce their effect, if men's minds be not reli- 
giously educated ; the State therefore must desire 
the religious education of its citizens. Again : the 
State, in prohibiting offences against Person and Pro- 
perty, aims at producing not only quiet, butsccurity. It 
seeks not only to prevent battery and robbery, which 
may, in particular cases, beeffected by mere force ; but 
also, to make men feel secure that they shall not be 
beaten or robbed ; which can only be done by making 
the citizens in general peaceable and honest, instead of 
being pugnacious and rapacious. Even in this part 
of its office, therefore, the State aims at a moral 
Education of its citizens. And thus, even while it 
looks to its lower objects, the mere existence of Law, 
Judicial Process, and Individual Security, the State 
cannot avoid aiming at or requirin^a moral and re- 
ligious education of its subjects. 

1066. But the State has higher Duties than the 
mere protection of Person and Property, as we have 
already seen (992). The existence of Laws con- 
cerning Marriage necessarily supposes that the State 
not only desires the continuance and comfort of its 
population, but aims also at the encouragement of 
chastity and virtue (1027). Such Laws are Lessons, 
as well as Laws. And with regard to he higher 
objects of men's actions, their moral and intellectual 
eulture ; including, in this, their religious culture 
also ; many moiles of conducting this culture and 
gratifying the moral, intellectual, and religious 
sympathies, are such as naturally draw men into 
Associations, which exercise a great sway over their 
actions. In some respects, the convictions and 
feelings which bind together such Associations may 
be said to exercise the supreme sway over men's 
aotions : for so far as men do act, their actions are, 
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f^^/'wm ^^iif, ft m#*e $^t^4rvt^ hmr^t em iu <wK 
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An ifA «M<<* ; ittfA ilMi M^>nil» Inf^tlUwitiiiiK iind K^ll^ 

H/vrf^tf'if^nfy. fw^wlwi irhifth* ih« ^^t^rrnrfmnt. If U 
IvA <y>f»<^if!fH by inf/t11i^Afit, moml, ami r«lf^ioiiiirrMn« 
will it^^}f «\p^\t*i Oi^ ir»fol1#^/TtiiiiK moml, ami r0iUf(itnm 
|»f<>f(f^M ^yf fbfi nutf^/n ; urifl will winh t/y mliKitto thA 
fif^l^ in ^itfih n wnuntxr thut thin progr«Mi rrwy 
(T/rriAfftnfly ^o <ifi. 

urn?. Thun fhfi Mfm^, IkhIi bv iU lowfir ftml fiy 
If* lii^h^r olij^/it«i, )m n^^^Jll*•ll^iIy Iwf Ui ftirri uit^tUum* 
t)ri^» or /lir^/;t)n(/ fli^ fifliinAtion of. Mm fmopio* Hut it 
ffifty b^ «ftl<c<l, wli^ifb^r th^ Hfiif« )m fi/>t ^um^9nU^ui Ut 
iVinf^hnrf;n fliiA oflir*' fttr lUr-IT F(ir, it irmy )tti hM, 
K/hi/'ntlofi rrifiMt bn vnufiwttul by rrmftim of MftMt/irM 
wbbili flifi Hffftn /lAfi fi|ipoinf, ntlstmrnmn wbbib Hunn 
prt^Mir\httf nri/l of lit^wttrtln niu\ PiiniMbrrifirttii wbiob it 
oati ftM)gn« And AXttrriplnM tmy ho \HfUiiod auit 
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especially in the ancient world, where the State, as 
the State, has educated its people, and educated them 
in a most effective and marked manner ; modifying 
their characters and moulding their wills into a con- 
formity with the general purposes and will of the 
State. Such was the case at Sparta, under the 
constitution Lycurgus. The individual citizens, in 
virtue of the Education which they received from the 
State, were in the habit of controlling all the natural 
impulses of men, in obedience to the Laws ; and were 
even ready to lay down their lives when the State 
directed them to do so. Here, then, it appears plain 
that the State does not need a Church, to enable it to 
educate its citizens; and has, in fact, powers of 
education as efficacious as any Religious Teachers 
ever had. 

1068. To this we reply, that in this, and in all 
cases in which the State has been an elective 
Educator, it has united the Influence of Religion 
with the influence of Reward and Punishment. The 
Legislator has either himself been also a Religious 
Teacher ; or he has taken to his assistance Religious 
Teachers, and has joined their authority with his 
own. There has been, in such instances, an identi- 
fication or fusion of Law with Religion ; of the State 
with the Church. The Precepts of Religion have 
been enforced by State Punishments; the Laws 
have been supported by Religious Sanctions. But 
this condition of things belongs to a very early stage 
of Society. The State, and the Religious Body, 
have now long been separated, and exist in distinct 
forms, with different powers in various hands. We 
can no longer, even if it were desirable, expect to 
see an identification of Church and State of this 
kind. The two seats of power are now distinct ; and 
we must consider, not how they may again become 
one, but in what manner, and under what conditions, 
they can best combine their influence. 
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1069. Moreover, even if we could wield the 
united powers of the State and of Religion, in mould- 
ing men's minds to such a frame as we have descri- 
bed, this would not satisfy us ; for this would not be 
the Education which we contemplate. Such a Dis- 
cipline does indeed answer the direct purposes of the 
State, but it does not answer the purposes of Morality 
or Religion. It may make the citizen an effective 
instrument for the purposes of the State, but it does 
not make him fully a man. In order that a man's 
being may have fully a moral character, he must 
not be merely shaped by laws from without, but also 
by a principle of spontaneity within. He must not 
merely accept the national morality, but must elevate 
his own standard above what he begins with. He 
must not merely repeat the National Creed, but he 
must accept as Truth what he sees as Truth (563). 
The State may prescribe its lessons, but they are no 
lessons for him, except they become a part of his 
conviction. He is not educated by repeating words, or 
by forming outward habits. Education has to do 
with the development of the faculties, and the culture 
of mental powers ; with Belief and Knowledge ; with 
Speculative Truth and Falsehood ; and with these, 
the State, as a State, can have nothing to do ; 
for the State has no powers, no orgi^ns for judging of 
Truth or Falsehood, except the men of whom it 
consists ; considered, not as political elements, but at 
moral, intellectual, and religious beings. The State, 
therefore, as the State, cannot educate the people ; 
and can do this, only by calling in the Church to its 
assistance. 

This being established, we have several questions 
brought before us : Whether the Church can accept 
this office from the State : If accepted on Termsy 
What terms the State, what terms the Church, can 
agree to; and the like. These questions we shall 
briefly examine. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH TO THE STATE. 

1070. Man is a political animal. Wherever 
be exists, be lives under a Government, ruling by 
Laws, enforcing the Laws by Punishments ; the 
Grovernment being administered by Magistrates and 
Officers, subordinate to each other in various degrees. 
Man is also a religious creature. He everywhere 
believes in and looks to a Divine, as well as a human 
Government, He has religious hopes and fears 
which are the sanctions of his morality : he receives 
with reverence and submission the lessons of his 
religious Teacher ; he seeks comfort, guidance, and 
encouragement in his earthly career from religious 
sympathies and ordinances ; he has, here on earth, a 
religious Government conducted by Laws and Punish- 
ments, Rulers and Ministers, appointed according to 
the directions of his Religious Teachers. He is a 
member of a Religious Community, as well as of a 
Civil Community. 

1071. Since man is everywhere a member of 
these two Communities, it becomes necessary for us 
to consider in what relation they stand to each other. 
Using the term Church in a largo sense, so as to 
include all religious Communities, whatever their 
belief, we may term this the Relation of Church and 
StaU, But the term Church especially denotes the 
Christian Community ; and when applied to other 
Religions, might seem to imply a closer analogy to 
the Christian Church than we can always find, or 
need assume. The Relation of the Civil and the 
Religious Community is a point which concerns all 
Communities. It is a universal question of Polity, 
and must at first be treated of with reference to all 
cnses ; though the Relation of the State to the Chris- 
VOL. r.. 23 DD 
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tian Church l<i a point of more especial interest and 
importance to ua« We shall consider the various 
modes in which the State may deal with the Religious 
Community, 

1C72. Firsif the State may treat the Religious 
Community with Indifference. This supposes that 
the State does not think it necessary to treat the 
Religious Community with hostility. It supposes^ 
therefore, that the Religious Teacher does not incul* 
cate disobedience to the Civil Laws ; for if he do, the 
Sute must silence him, in virtue of its Obligation to 
repress Sedition (857). When this is not the case^ 
the State may abstain alu^ether from recognizing the 
Religious Community. It may act as if ignorant of 
the existence of the Religion and the Body ; just as 
it may abstain from recognizing an association for 
the cultivation of Science or Art. 

1073. When there is but one Religious Com- 

munity within the boundaries of the State, there can 

be little temptation for the State to take this course : 

for the State has, as we have seen, \ery strong 

reasons for desiring to have the influence of Religion 

on its side, and in its service ; and in such a case, 

the State will generally form, with the Religiout 

Community, an Alliance with one or other of the 

kinds which we shall have to mention. But there 

may be great obstacles or impossibilities in the way 

oT the State doing this. There may be several 

Religious Communities within the State; and it may 

not be possible to form an Alliance with all. The 

(5overnors of the State may have conquered the 

Nation without having adopted its Religion, and 

without being willing to adopt it, to the extent which 

an Alliance irnplicH. Grin conboquenco of a series of 

hi«torical events, several Ueligions, each embodied in 

a Religious Community, may exist in the country. 

Or there may be several Religions, not in consequence 

of external events^ but of the internal working of 
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men's minds. A part of the people may have made 
such a movement in religious thought, that they 
have east off the old Religion, and established a new 
Belief, "with a corresponding Religious Body. Or 
finally, there may be more than one Religion in the 
country, by the more express working of Providence ; 
as when it introduces the true Religion into a land 
previously occupied by a false one ; and the true 
Religion may not yet have reached the minds of the 
Governors. In all such Cases, the State may be 
prevented from making an Alliance with any Reli- 
gious Community. It may, if the Governors be not 
incited to persecution by Religious feelings or politi- 
cal fears, treat all religion with neutrality. The 
State and the Church may be altogether unconnected. 
Men may be allowed to preach and to teach, to 
worship and to pray, as they are allowed to do any 
other indifferent acts. They may be allowed to 
assemble for such purposes, provided they do not 
create disturbance or inconvenience by their assem- 
blies or practices. They may have Temples, by the 
same Right by which they have houses ; they may 
celebrate religious Festivals, as a Family may cele- 
brate its Birth-days. They may perform their 
religious Observances on occasions of Birth and 
Marriage, and Death, in addition to the Forms which 
the State requires. They may settle their disputes 
by the Arbitration of their own Officers, in all cases 
where the State does not find it necessary to compel 
them to its own Tribunals. 

1074. Such a condition of things may last for 
a considerable time : but from what has already been 
said, we see how incomplete a State is, which is on 
these terms with the Religious Communities existing 
within it. In such a case, there is a provision for 
the lower object of the State, its preservation, in the 
absence of all religious teaching of disobedience to 
the Laws. The State is lef\ to protect itself by its 
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Puniihmonts. But in doing this, it works upon men'i 
outward fnars alone. Tho people havo no sympathy 
with it. If tho Governmonl is attackod^ the people 
are obedient, so long as it can defond itself; but they 
are neutral. There is no zeal, no alfeotion, on its 
side. All nien*s warmer and stronger foolingsr-' 
their loves, their hopcst their reveroncet — are directed 
to their Religious Community. It is to that, that their 
higher nature, their moral being, clings. If the Go* 
vernment perish, they oare not ; fur some other 
(Government will suooeed, which, so long as they 
obey it, will hardly fail to bo at least IndifTerent to 
them, as the exinting one is. I3ut this is not all the 
danger. The Oovornment may think it good policy 
to treat Religious Communities with Indifforonce : 
but the Religious Communities, or somo of them, may 
not think this good policy. They rnay think that 
Religion ought to bo considered in the conduct of a 
State ; and that true Religion ought not to be put on 
the same footing as false. They ma^ think that a 
Btato ought to aim at those higher objects, which it 
can promote only by tho aid of Religion ; at a mo- 
rality, beyond mere legality ; at a moral, intellec- 
tual, and religious progress. They may look 
eagerly, though tranquilly, for the opportunity of 
carrying these views into cHuct. Or again : the ex- 
isting state of religious division, and the Polity of 
Indinerence, may have been preceded by a state of 
things in which such religious views were carried 
into effect ; by a l^)lity in which the State was 
allied with their Religious Hody. In this case, the 
supporters of religious J^olity look upon tho Polity of 
Indifference, not only as a National Calamity, but as 
a heinous Wrong to themselves. They regard tho 
Government as an irreligious usurpation. They 
look to some extruded iJynasty, some superseded 
Constitution, as tho Instrument by which their Rights 
are to bo restored, and the National sin and misery 
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wiped oat. Their hearts are always ready to take 
up again the good old Cause of Charch and State. 
Tlie GoTerament has a most dangerous foe within 
the hosom of the nation ; — a body of the people 
muted by conscious sympathy and familiar oi^ni* 
zation ; ready to act against the Government with a 
courage, enthusiasm, and devotion, such as a Reli- 
gious Cause can inspire, and to which a Govern- 
ment, whose Policy is Indifference to all enthusiasm, 
can oppose no corresponding feeling. This is a 
serious danger ; and one which, in the course of a 
prolonged national history, can hardly fail to show 
itself in great national misfortunes. And still fur* 
ther: there is, as we have seen, a just ground for 
discontents of this kind. A State which thus treats 
Religion with indifference, is really prevented from 
promoting all the kigker objects of the existence of a 
State. It has no means of educating the people, or 
of promoting the moral, intellectual, and religious 
progress of the nation. It cannot promote the moral 
progress, because, in Education at least, morality can 
only be taught by inculcating its religious foundation. 
Nor can the State, in the case supposed, promote the 
Intellectual progress of the nation. For man^s Du- 
ties and his Destinv, the Ends of Government, the 
Precepts of Religion, have so much more interest for 
the Intellects of men in general, than any other sub- 
jects; that any intellectual teaching which excludes 
these subjects, would, on that account, fetter and 
narrow the mind, far more than enlarge and elevate 
it. Moreover, the intellect could not be much exer- 
cised on mere material subjects, to the exclusion of 
moral and religious ones, without giving both an un- 
due estimate of the comparative value of the former, 
and a false view of their bearing and connexion. 

Since then the Polity of Indiilerenoe towards Re- 
ligion is accompanied with such serious evils, let us 
consider other modes of dealing with that subject. 

DO *2 
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1075. The Second Form of Polity which we 
shall consider is, when the State takes the Religious 
Community under its Protectionf securing to it cer- 
tain Rights, and receiving from it, in return, certain 
services. In this form 1 do not include those cases 
in which Religion is established by the State, as be- 
ing true ; but only those in which it is protected as 
being useful. Such is the condition of the Religion 
of the natives in India under the English sway. 
Such is the condition of all forms of Religion, in the 
United States : all are protected ; none is established. 
Such also is the condition of Religion in all those 
nations of Europe in which there is no State Reli- 
gion ; although these nations may differ much from 
each other, in the amount of Protection which they 
may afford to Religious Communities, and also in the 
degree in which the Governors of the nation show, to 
one Religion or another, in their personal acts, a 
favour which the Constitution excludes in thcirpoliti- 
cal acts. Accordingly, the Rights, Privileges, Encou- 
ragement, and Influence of Religion, are very difierent 
in the different nations which live under this Polity. 

1076. In all such States, the Religious Com- 
munities which are thus protected have the Right of 
holding the property, which is bestowed upon them 
by their members ; in some, the Ministers or Clergy 
of all or some selected Religions, receive pecuniary 
support from the State itself. In return, they are 
expected to inculcate the Duty of Obedience to the 
Civil Authority, which indeed is almost a necessary 
condition of the Religion being permitted to exist : 
and they are also expected to teach their members 
the religious Duty of a scrupulous conformity to 
Truth in declarations, confirmed by Oath, or by some 
equivalent solemnity. Sometimes the members of 
the religious community have additional privileges 
and oftices ; as when their religious forms of mar- 
riage are accepted as constituting a legal marriage ; 
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and when their Ministers have a definite part as- 
signed them by the State, in the education of the 
people. In this case, there is expected, from tho 
ministers of Religion, a large but indefinite Opera- 
tion in promoting that object which the State, thus 
protecting one or more Religious Communities, may 
be supposed to have in view ; namely, the general 
Moral, Intellectual, and Religious Progress of the 
Nation ; for the Statesman probably conceives that 
this Progress may be understood in so comprehensive 
a sense, that the Progress made by means of any one 
Religion, may be conceived as a part of it ; and such 
a Progress he expects to result, not merely from iho 
education of tho young, but from the attention be- 
stowed, at all times of life, upon a subject, so wide, 
pure, and lofty, as Religion ; and from the existence 
of a Body of Clergy, who must be persons of a Mo- 
ral and intellectual culture, superior to the common 
herd of mankind. These views may induce the 
Statesman not only to protect, but to support tho 
Clergy from the national fund ; and to support tho 
Clergy of several different Religions, which prevail 
among the people ; although he himself is convinced 
that one of these Religions is true, and that all tho 
others are false. 

1077. But on the other hand, there are very 
serious inconveniences in the State thus confining 
itself to the Protection of Religion ; and still more, 
in its Protecting several different coexistent Religions. 
For the State cannot do this, without appearing to be 
indifferent to the Truth or Falsehood of Religion ; 
and this very Indifference implied, will neutralize 
the effect of the Protection bestowed, and will much 
diminish the Influence of Religion. For if any Re- 
ligion be true, why should not the State adopt it, 
profess it, and act upon its Precepts ^ since they will 
contain Rules of Action for States, as well as for 
Individuals ? And if several Religions be thus pro. 
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tected) the Indifference to Truth and Falsehood b 
more manifest ; and the Government is likely to 
incur the suspicion of deeming all Religions equally 
false ; and thus the State really teaches, as its espe- 
cial Lesson, Disbelief in all Religion. It is true, 
that the Governors themselves may, by their mani- 
fest piety in their own personal Religion, diminish the 
evil of this lesson, and make it appear that the Neu- 
trality of their Polity is a consequence of the Divi- 
sions of the nation, and not of their own want of re- 
ligious earnestness. But then, so far as this effect is 
produced, there will be excited, in the other Sects, a 
suspicion of a latent hostility on the part of the 
Government, and a fear of having the State Protec- 
tion withdrawn from them. 

1078. There are also other evils, arising from 
the share which, under this Polity, the Clergy take 
in Civil business. If the Clergy are allowed to 
legalize the Marriages which they celebrate, they 
may, by imposing their own Rules, and their own 
conditions upon Marriage, exercise upon the citizens 
a constraint which the State strongly disapproves. 
The Clergy of one Sect may refuse to celebrate 
Mixed Marriages^ that is, Marriages of their Mem- 
bers with those of other Sects ; and thus, the freedom 
of the Marriage choice may be much narrowed, and 
in special cases, great unliappiness produced. The 
Clergy may exercise great severity, at least great 
spiritual severity, in cases of Conversion of persons 
from one Sect to another ; may interfere in the ma- 
nagement and disposal of children ; and the like. 
Thus, collision between the State and the Clergy may 
easily exist. 

1079. Education is another matter of great 
difficulty, under the Polity now spoken of. For, as 
we have said, intellectual, moral, and religious edu- 
cation are so closely connected, that they cannot be 
kept permanently separate. If we take the Higher 
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Degrees of Education^ we find it impossible to carry 
, them on, without teaching either religion or irreligion. 
[n the ancient world, Philosophy was, for the most 
part, the adversary of the received religious belief. 
Jn the Christian world the higher education is resolved 
into the three FacuUies, Theology, Jurisprudence, 
and Medicine : of which, the first conducts our men- 
tal culture with reference to Religion ; the second, 
with reference to the State and its business; the 
third, with reference to the Material World, and 
the properties of its component parts. For Medi- 
cine, in its original and comprehensive sense, as 
one of the great divisions of human culture, must be 
considered as taking in the whole of physical science. 
But a person cultivated to the highest degree in a 
knowledge of physical science, without any moral or 
religious education, would be rather a powerful intel- 
lectual machine, than an educated man. Again ; 
the most exact knowledge of the positive Laws of 
States, if not combined with some cultured judgment 
of what laws ought to be, would not fit a man to be 
a statesman ; still less would it do justice to his be- 
ing, as a man. And when we come to consider what 
laws ought to be, we are led to contemplate the Ends 
of law, and of human being ; which cannot be rightly 
done without the aid of Religion. Thus Education 
cannot go on, so as to answer its purpose, without 
including in it Religion as a leading clement. 
Hence, the Universities, the seats of the Highest Na- 
tional Education, must combine Theology, or at least 
its regulating and elevating influences, with the rest 
of their studies. If, in the Universities, the " Facul- 
ties " are altogether disconnected ; if the Highest 
Education consist merely of Jurisprudence and Phy- 
sics, Theology being excluded ; this Education can- 
not fail to have an atheistic tendency ; which, in the 
course of time, will produce a decided effect upon 
practical morality. 
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1080. If on the other hand, tlie Education of 
each Sect is made more completei by including in it 
the Theology of the Sect, or its elevating influence, 
then the Highest Education must be divided accord- 
ing to Sects, and each Sect must have its University, 
or at least, its Theological Professors in the national 
Universities. In such a state of things, we may 
suppose the influence of theological teaching to be 
so far combined with other teaching, as to remove 
all general tendency to atheism. But Statesmen, 
who must be formed by such an education as this, 
since it is the highest kind of Education, cannot de- 
rive from it an intellectual and moral progress, which 
they may manifest in their national acts ; except we 
suppose that Statesmen learn, from this co-existence 
of theologies, a more comprehensive religious philo- 
sophy, which includes the regulating and elevating 
tendencies common to all the sects ; and that they 
conduct the affairs of the State according to tliis 
philosophy. But to suppose this, is to suppose that 
Statesmen frame a Religion of their own, in which 
they reject the peculiar doctrines of each sect, as 
not essential to their purpose. And in this mode of 
proceeding, again, there appears to be a tendency to 
atheism. For if we reject all peculiar doctrines of 
Sects, there remains nothing which we believe ; since 
there is no doctrine which is not rejected by some 
Sect. Thus the Unitarian rejects the Divinity of 
Jesus Christ, the Jew rejects his Divine Mission ; the 
Sadducee rejects a future life. This tendency may 
operate slowly, especially if, at the outset of such a 
Polity, the various Secln have been led, by an ex- 
perience of evils residing in other courses, to accept 
willingly a Polity which protects thom all ; but yet 
it seems probable that the time will come, when 
either the superior value of one Religion will be 
acknowledged, and that form will l>e accepted as the 
national guide ; or those who are formed by the 
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Higher Education will be led, by its tendencies, to 
reject successive doctrines, till they are left without 
religious belief. 

1081. But under this Polity, there are also 
great and especial difficulties in the Education of the 
People ; which must necessarily be one of the main 
objects of enlightened Governors. For if this Edu- 
cation be left to the voluntary exertions of the seve- 
ral Sects, there is no security, nor even probability, 
that it will extend to the whole population ; or that 
it will grow with the growth of the population. 
Those indeed who are themselves religious, will cause 
themselves and their children, and perhaps some of 
their neighbours, to be religiously taught ; but when 
people have become careless about religion, they 
are, under this Polity, in a condition without hope. 
Those who have a sense of religion, will perhaps 
maintain among them, by voluntary efibrts, Religi- 
ous Teachers of their own Sect. But those who have 
no Religion, have also, for the most part, no con- 
sciousness of their need of Religion ; and will not 
expend money and trouble, on a matter for which 
they have no care. Hence the Voluntary System 
of teaching religion, both with reference to adults 
and to children, is insufficient for the purposes of the 
State, which cannot be content to leave large bodies 
of its population altogether uneducated. And if the 
State stimulate and assist various Sects to carry on 
the Education of the People, beyond the bounds of 
the voluntary demand, there will be great difficulty 
in portioning out its assistance in a satisfactory man- 
ner. Even if any general maxim be adopted, as, 
that All Sects are equal in the eye of the State, the 
application of this maxim can hardly fail to produce 
frequent dissensions and complaints. And besides, 
this equal treatment, or simultaneous support, of 
several Religions, will, as we have said above, seem 
to imply an indifference to religious Truth and False- 
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hoodi which will tond to dirniniwh th« popular re* 
•pocti Unh for ReUgiofii and for tho Htate. 

10H2. If, in order to avoid these evils, the 
Htato leave the religiouM education of children to the 
voluntary efforts of Hocts; but try to provide for 
all of thorn a gecular e<Jucationi so that thev may 
not ho entirely uneducated ; we are again led to the 
dinicultics of which we have spoken, as necessarily 
resulting when we attempt to separate intellectual, 
and rm)ral, from religious education. These diffi- 
culties belong to |K>pular, no less than to the higher 
education. There can lie no Kd ucation of the Peo. 
pie, which excludes Religion, and the traditionary 
induence of Religion upon other studies. If read« 
ing and writing, and history, and natural his* 
tory, and languages, and f)oetry, are comnionly con* 
sidered as im(K>rtant parts of education ; they aie 
so considered, only because these studies have hitlier« 
to been pursued in a moral and religious spirit; so 
that everything which the pursuit of them brought 
in the learner's way, co-opf$rated with the influence 
of religion. If this wore to cease U) be the case; 
if the attempt were mode, to exclude implied morali- 
ty and religion from such studies ; either the studies 
would become unfit for moral creatures ; or moral 
and religious implications would still be found la- 
t<intly retained, and would be matter of controversy 
to rival Hects. And at the same time, the National 
Kducation, thus given, would be very ineffective, 
compared with the Voluntary Hectarian Kducation; 
and therefore would not tend t^) that Nati^mal Hpirit 
of Onion, which must be ono of the enlightened 
statesman's ohp'cts. 

lOHiL if the Oovernment, thus aiming at esta- 
bllMhing a Hecular J'^docation, place, at the head of 
this Kducation, a Minister of Htate, or a (>>uncil of 
Htate, or a Hecular (Jniversity ; it will l>e difTicult to 
avoid Collisions between this MinUtry of EducaUmif 
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and the Ministry of the Church. For tho Ministors 
of the Church cannot ever cease to look upon the 
Education of their ilocks, hoth oluldren and adults, 
as a matter which is uf the highest importance to 
them, and in which they ouglu to bo concornud. 
Religion, at least, they must teach to young and old ; 
and with the teaching of Religion, how easily is all 
other teaching combined I If tho Ministers of Re- 
ligion are required to abstain front teaching tho 
young altogether, they purchase tho Protection which 
they receive, at too dear a rate. They are placed in 
a condition of intolerable hardship, and dire fear for 
the future. For how can tho rising generation fail 
to grow up irreligious, if they do not receive religious 
instruction ? It is not prouablo that tho Ministers 
of Reliffion will accept pecuniary maintenanuo or 
nominal protection from the State, on condition of 
their being excluded from all share in the education 
of the young. If the Government were to make an 
attempt to force such conditions upon the Ministers 
of any Religion, the attempt must be looked upon as 
changing the I'rotectiou into Persecution. Such a 
oourso of Policy could be iustiiied only by its being 
known that the Minsters oi Religion, thus dealt with, 
were in the practice of teaching disobedience to tho 
Laws, or of upholding tho Authority of a Rival 
Government. 

1084. Thus the Polity of more Protection, as 
the Relation of the State to tlie Church, implies In- 
dilFeronce to Religious Truth, leads to Collisions be- 
tween the State and the Clergy, is inconsistent with 
the lliffher Education of Universities, and tho goite- 
ral Education of tho People ; and if such ICiiuoa- 
tion bo attempted, leads to Collisions between the 
Ministry of Public Education and the Clergy. 

1085. The third form of Polity which we have 
to consider, is that in which the State recogniasos an 
Established Church ; that is, a Church accepted as 

VOL. a. ikJi 
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the Teacher of the True Religion ; and therefore 
admitted to a Share in the adminintration of the 
country ; an took place when Constantino established 
the Christian Church in the Roman Empire. When 
the Religion of the Church is thus accepted as true, 
since Religion is the best of guides for human con- 
duct, and religious influences the deepest and most 
powerful grounds of human action, it is very natural 
that the (Pernors should not only take the Church 
for their Ally, but acknowledge it as their Supreme 
Ruler ; and in this case we have, not merely an 
Established Church, but an Ecclesiastical Suprenuu 
cy ; not merely Temporal Power given to the Church, 
but Spiritual Domination introduced into the State. 
But this latter kind of Polity must be considered 
afterwards; and, without going to this length, the 
State may acknowledge the Church as the Teacher 
of Religious Truth ; and may, on that account, as- 
sign to it many Offices, which no Agent but such a 
Teacher can discharge, and much Authority, which 
such Oflices necessarily imply. 

1086. The first, and perhaps the greatest ad- 
vantage, which naturally results from the acknow- 
ledgment of the Church, as the Teacher of Reli- 
gious Truth, is, that, this being done, the State can 
thenceforth give a religious character to all its so- 
lemn Acts. The Oflicers of the State, from the 
highest downwards, can, as its Representatives, as- 
sign religious, as well as political reasons, as the 
grounds of their actions. They can speak with 
reverence and earnestness of the views involved in 
such reasons : they can, in their oflTicial capacity, join 
in religious worship; and can combine expressions 
of religious seriousness, and of the hope of the Di- 
vine blessing, with the great occasions of State ; 
such as the accession of the highest magistrates to 
their office, the buHinr>ss of legislation, the adminis- 
tration of the law ; and with all their efforts towards 
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the intellectual, moral, and religious progress of the 
nation. The State is then a religious State. It may 
hope to receive, in its acts, that respect which men 
cannot give to anything short of religious action. 
It may hope for that affection, and sympathy, and 
devotion to its ends, which men do not bestow on any 
Agent, which they regard as devoid of religious 
principles. The members of the Established Church 
look upon the State no longer with inditlerence, as 
an Institution to which they owe nothing ; or with a 
limited gratitude, as a return for a limited Protec- 
tion ; they identify it with themselves. It acts for 
them, not only as being lovers of justice, or of hu- 
manity, but as being lovers of Religion, and of that 
deeper and purer and loftier morality, to which Re- 
ligion alone can eflfectually direct us. They look 
upon the State, not only as an Ordinance of man, to 
which Religion enjoins them to submit themselves, 
but as an Appointment of Providence, for the support 
of the Truth, and the improvement of mankind. 

1087. The highest objects of the Church and 
of the State being thus identified, it becomes possible 
to make many arrangements in the political structure 
of the nation, which may be at the same time sub- 
servient to these higher objects, and beneficial instru- 
ments for the lower ones. The Church must desire 
to have Religious Teachers, Places of Worship, 
Schools, diffused over the land ; so that all persons 
may receive the benefits of these means of religious 
education and direction. For this purpose, no better 
way can be devised than that the land shall be 
divided into small districts, and one or more religious 
Teachers placed in each ; that there shall be Far- 
ishes, and Parish Congregations , and Parish Min- 
isters. But these Parishes may also form a highly 
beneficial organization of the State. For all the 
great events of life. Birth, and Marriage, and Death, 
of which the State must take note, are, by the 
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Church, invested with re>Igious OrdiDances. And 
as the Association of the members of a Parish serves 
for religious teaching, and for the united action of 
the Congregation when that is necessary ; it may 
serve also for the promulgation of laws and acts of 
the State, and for the proceedings of local bodies of 
the citizens, when the Constitution requires such pro- 
ceedings. And though, for some purposes, there 
may be little apparent advantage in the coincidence 
of the political with the ecclesiastical subdivisions ; 
for some purposes the benefit of such coincidence is 
manifest : as for instance, for the relief of the poor. 
For it may be supposed that in the case of a duty so 
strongly enjoined by religion, as well as required by 
humane State policy, associations of men will act 
with more mutual understanding, sympathy, and 
charity, if they are the same associations who meet 
to hear their religious duties inculcated, and to join 
in acts of worship which remind them that rich and 
poor are brothers. And in all the acts of the mem- 
hers of a Parish as such, since the guidance and ex- 
ample of their religious teacher may be supposed to 
have some influence over them, we may expect more 
kindness, moderation, and thoughtfulness, than if 
they were not thus connected ; since the Minister, 
educated for his Office, and e ntrusted with weighty 
responsibilities both by the Church and the State, is 
less likely than other men to act with harshness, pas- 
sion, or levity. 

1088. But the Parish Ministers will, by the 
organization of the Church, be placed under spiritual 
Governors and Directors. In all ages of the Chris- 
tian Church, they have been under Bishops, And 
this Institution affords to the State additional advan- 
tages, if the Bishops, or Ecclesiastical Rulers, are 
earnest in furthering the purposes of the State ; for 
these Bishops or Rulers may control and direct the 
inferior clergy, so as to promote bejiefipial civil, as 
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well as religious, objects. But in order that the 
Bishops may thus participate zealously in the pur- 
poses of the State, they must be connected with the 
State, and associated in the Government. They 
must, for instance, possess places in the Executive or 
the Legislative Councils ; they must have the aid of 
the civil power, in enforcing the sentences which 
they, or others acting for them, pronounce as Eccle- 
siastical Judges ; they must have a maintenance and 
rank, suitable to the place thus assigned them in the 
business of the State. The Parochial Clergy, too, 
must have, not only a maintenance, which may en- 
able them to give their time and thoughts to their re- 
ligious duties (including the cost of a corresponding 
education) ; but must also have such other kinds of 
right and authority, in their Parish, as the good order 
of the Parish requires ; for instance, rights relative 
to the Edifice of the Church, the Burial-ground, and 
the like. 

1089. The Established Churches in the nations 
of Europe have possessed such Rights as we here 
speak of; not as Rights granted at any special time 
by the State ; but as Rights which have grown up in 
the course of historical changes ; just as the Rights 
of the other classes of Societ}', which belong to the 
Constitution of each country, have grown up. At 
an early period, the Clergy possessed much land, 
given to them by pious donors ; and the Tilhe, or 
tenth part of the annual produce, was assigned to 
ecclesiastical uses. The Clergy, thus invested with 
property and authority, asserted their Rights as a 
Class, in the same manner as other Classes at other 
periods did ; they obtained the privilege of exercis- 
ing political power in their assemblies, and thus they 
became one of the Estates of the Realm. For in- 
stance, in this country, they claimed the right of tax- 
ing themselves ; and in many cases, they claimed 
an exemption from the jurisdiction of civil tribunals. 
VOL. II. 23 ii^*i 
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1000. Tlie dom&ndi of tho Bpiritual Kstate 
iDay )m punIhuI ho fur, that tu ooiukhIh tlunii would 
produoo, not an I'lHtabliHhod Ciiuroli, but an l'^uol<i- 
giaNtiuai Hupnuimoy. In ordur to oountoract thi« 
tandonoy, an ICrttabliHhod Church muHt be plaonl 
undnr Koyul Huprenmoy, or in wcmio othor way Mub. 
jmrtod to tho Sovt^nd^nty of tho Htato. 'I'ho Hij^a^ 
roign, who Ih tho lload uf thoHtato, niuat aluo bcs tha 
I load of tho (vhurohr bo far aa ittt Oovernrnont on 
Kurth In oonoornod. Jlo inuHt oonvoko and diMMolva 
tho Iw^^iHhitivo AHBondilieH of tho Churoh, aa of tho 
Htato. IJo niUHt bo tho Hujironie Jud^o of A\i{itit\u; 
and nuiHt, in otiior wayM, bo rooo^nizod aa Hovoroj^n, 
In tho pruotioo of StatoH, it hav ^onorally boon av* 
suniod uIho that tho Hovoroi^n niuat liavo a lar^o 
sharo of power in tho aiifHiintniont of poraona U* ilio 
hi^lior oIncoH of tho Churcii, aHiiiHhopH; although 
tho.jud^tnont of tho Churoh \h rathor that auoh ap- 
pointniontH nhould lio by olootlon in tho Churoh it* 
•olf. 'i'lio (Jhuroii, by aoquiowoing in tho appoint* 
mentH mado bv tito Hovoroi^n, avoida cr>nniots lum- 
corning tho political authority of tho Hiahofm, whi#^'h 
can hardly rail to ariMo, if porrtonH aro plaood in thai 
oflioo by an authority indo|iondont of tlio Htat«, and 
thoroffiro poHuibly hobtilo Uj it. Tho apfKiintniirnt of 
tho parooldal ehtr^y, aluo, may bo niodifiod by tha 
allianoo of tho (>hurch witli the State. The uinhop 
alone can boHtow u\Km any man tho aaorod fnifii«- 
try (H*23) ; but from amon^ fiorNona no ordaln^rd, the 
choice of a Minihtor for any particular Pariah, may 
bo in tho handu frithor of tho poopio thomaelveH,or of 
tho lord of tho land (Hiift), whott#j proiJocoiM/ir proba- 
bly iinvii to tho (Jhurch the endowfftent y^UUsU it thero 
lioldH ; and who, in that hh in many othor wayH, tuny 
iKfConnidrrrod hh HUfondnp^ up in himM^;lf tho Hightct 
and functions of tho tonanta of tho land. Tbi* lay- 
palronaf^t ia not a do«ecration of the miniatry ((/>r 
tli6 mLQied character ia beatowed by tiie Ciiureb 
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alone) ; it is rather a consecration of property ; for 
it invests the holder of property with a function in 
the Christian Church, which ought to be performed 
in the spirit of religion. 

1091. But as the State, for its own purposes, 
associates the Church in its Polity, this Association 
makes it necessary to give a certain character to the 
Polity for the sake of the Church. The Stale ac- 
cepts the Church as the Teacher of Religious Truth ; 
and upon this ground, joins with the Church, in Ec- 
clesiastical Legislation, and Ecclesiastical Appoint- 
ments. This makes it necessary for the Church to 
demand that there shall be some Test of religious 
Truth agreed upon, which may be applied so as to 
prevent such legislation and such appointments as 
would be hurtful to religious Truth. If the State is 
to legislate for the Established Church, the Legisla- 
tors must be of the Established Church ; or at least, 
must be friendly to it. If the State is to place per- 
sons in offices in the Church, there must be some 
means of ascertaining that they are of the Church. 

1092, The various branches of the Christian 
Church (among which the question lies, in the cases 
with which we are here concerned) differ from each 
other in Liturgies belonging to their Ordinances, and 
in the Articles in which they have summed up the 
leading poinlsof their Theology. And these are the 
Tests which must be applied by the State, if it will 
have an Established Church. The Articles and Li- 
turgies must be assented to, by all who are to hold 
Ecclesiastical offices ; and these also, or at least 
those portions of them which exclude Sects hostile to 
the Established Church, must be assented to by Le- 
gislators, and other persons holding prominent offices 
m the State. If this is not done ; if persons avow, 
edly hostile to the Established Church are placed in 
weighty official situations, without any effective tie 
to prevent their using their official power against the 
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Church ; lh«{ Ec€le«ia«tical Polity of the Bute no 
Inn^f^r f:fm%i%\% of an KetablUhed Church simply ; 
but of an K«tahlii»fied Church, along with a provi' 
aion for dise/ftahlishing it. 

1003. Thin bringn us to a weighty disadran' 
tage of the Polity of an Betablished Church, which 
it fioMieiiNeii, aU>ng with all the great advantages 
which we have noticed : namely, the difficulty of 
dealing with DissefUerM from the Church. When 
we u^ysfii the Hystem of Hpi ritual Domination, the 
very em;rgy and freedom of mind which are requi- 
site for this purpose, lead to differences in the Doc« 
trine and Discipline of different Religious Communi* 
ties. The aim and plan of the EeJornuUian, which 
established the Church of England was to reject, 
lioth the Polity of Ecclesiastical Supremacy, and the 
various doctrinal Corruptions and Errors, which the 
Church of later times taught, along with that Polity. 
The Church of England retained Liturgies, and an 
organized Cliurcli (jovemmcnt by Bishops. But 
other Reformers, the Presbyterians, rejected Bishops; 
others, the Independents, rejected Church Govern- 
ment ; and both, for the most part, rejected Litur- 
gies. These Beets, however, did not professedly dif- 
fer in essc^ntial points from the ancient Belief of the 
Christian Church, and are termed in England OrthO' 
dox DinMenterB. Other Hccts have arisen, rejecting 
more and more of the ancient belief. 

1004. The Polity of an Established Church 
puts no difficulty in the way of the most complete 
rolorution of DiMsenters. Tlioy may be freely al- 
lowed, under such a Polity, to worship according to 
their own rules, and to teach their own opinions with- 
out rentriction, so long ns they keep their teaching 
clear of sedition. But if the State wish to compel 
the whole of the population to bo educated, then, 
Indeed, the question of Dissent becomes a very dif- 
iiouh one. Fur to compel Dissenters to hnve their 
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children taught by the teaching of the Established 
Church, would be a violation of toleration ; and to 
accept the teaching of Dissenters as answering the 
purposes of the State, equally with the teaching of 
the Church, is to repudiate the view of the Church 
which its Establishment innplies. To give the 
Church the means of educating all ; and to leave 
those who reject its education to their own teachers ; 
appears to be the nearest approximation to a Univer- 
sal Education of the People, which can be made 
under the Polity of an Established Church. 

1095. With regard to the political position of 
Dissenters, there are also considerable difficulties. 
Among Dissenters in England, are found a great 
number of persons hostile to the Church of England, 
and to the Polity of an Established Church in gene- 
ral. The State, having adopted the Established 
Church, cannot consistently arm with its power, those 
who would destroy that Church. The most simple 
mode of avoiding such a danger is to exclude Dis- 
senters from all offices of Trust or Power, whether 
general or local. But the temper of the English Con- 
stitution, both makes such exclusions with every pos- 
sible reserve, and leaves, to the persons excluded, 
many years of labouring to get their exclusion mi- 
tigated ; as Petitions, public writing and speaking, 
and the like. Hence, whatever the excluding bound- 
ary is, it is always a matter of contest between the 
Friends of the Church and the Champions of the 
Dissenters. If the Dissenters were only a small part 
of the population, the frontier of the Church might 
be defended with comparative ease and success; and 
for this purpose, it was desirable, at the first, to make 
the terms of Commnnion with the Church as compre- 
hensive as possible. Whether this was done as fully 
as it might have been, we need not discuss : but the 
barrier being once pitched, has become the line of 
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angiy conflict, and probably could not be sbifted with 
safety. 

1096. An Established Church is the Church 
of the Nation ; and must retain that character, by 
actinpr for (he Nation. She nr^ust, as far as possible, 
consider all the inhabitants of the land as belonging 
to her ; and must exclude ncme who will allow them^ 
selves to be included. She ought especially to make 
provision of religious teaching for the rising genera* 
tions ; and her parochial system, if complete, and 
made always commensurate with the national do« 
main, and with the population, enables her to dis- 
charge this duty, if the State duly support her in 
doing so. 

1097. Not only has an Established Church a 
peculiar power, or rather the only full power, of 
educating an expanding population, if she be supplied 
with adequate means for doing this ; but the Idea of 
an Established Church is imperfectly carried into 
effect, if such means be not provided. For the State 
has adopted the Church, as the teacher of Religious 
Truth ; and 19 desirous of having Religious Truth 
taught to all its subjects. The religious teaching of 
the Established Church is not by permission, or un- 
der protection of the State, as is that of other Sects : 
it is on the part of the State. The State, desirous of 
teaching Religious Truth to its growing population, 
and having the means of doing this by the machinery 
of the Established Church, is inconsisienlf if it do not 
provide for an extension of this machinery in propor- 
tion to the extension of the population. The State 
should make the teaching of the Established Church 
keep pace with the advancing numbers of the nation. 
If it do not do this, it incurs, so far as its neglect 
operates, the evils of ignorance, immorality, disaf- 
fection, and Religious Sedition, which it ouj/ht to 
escape in adopting the Polity of an Establislied 
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Church ; and which it might escape, or mitigate, by 
adopting that Polity more cordially. 

1098. It is, of course, not meant that such 
education should be forced upon the people ; but 
that Education, according to the Doctrine of the 
Established Church, should be offered to all who are 
willing to receive it. Without some provision for 
doing this, the National Church is, as we have said, 
incompletely established. The existence of a large 
Body of Dissenters, by no means diminishes the im- 
portance of making such a provision. The State, 
regarding the Church as the Teacher of Truth, will 
naturally, by means of the Church, encourage and 
facilitate the passage of men from Error to Truth. In 
the eyes of the friends of the Established Church, it 
must be a national benefit, when men are converted 
from Dissent to the Church. Every Community of 
Christians^ has, by its Christian Principles, a Mis^ 
sionary character (743). It must endeavour to ex- 
tend true Religion to those whom it can reach. And 
the State, if it fully adopts and establishes the Church, 
must also partake in this Missionary character ; and 
must look upon the Teachers of the Church, not only 
as the Religious Ministers for those who do belong to 
it : but as Home Missionaries to those who do not. 

1099. But though the consistency of the State, 
which has adopted the Established Church as the 
Teacher of the Truth, requires this ; it may often be 
difficult for the Government to pursue this course. 
For this adoption of the Established Church, which 
we suppose to take place on the part of the Nation, 
may have been dissented from by a part of the Na- 
tion ; as has been the case in England. And this 
being the case, any public measures which are 
requisite, in order to carry into effoct the complete 
Polity of an Established Church, under the successive 
circumstances of an empire growing in population 
and extent, may be thwarted by the imperfect na- 
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tional unity of urntimcnt on the subject. In the 
English Constitution, the Government cannot carry 
into effect any course of policy, without having with 
it, in a large degree, the concurrence of the Nation. 
And the enemies of the Established Church, acting 
through the forms of the Constitution, may be power- 
ful enough to prevent the organization of the Church 
from growing and expanding, so as to continue com- 
mensurable with the growth of the nation and of the 
empire. 

1100. The success of such a course of opposi- 
tion may be looked upon as, to a certain extent, tend- 
ing to disestablish the Church. If the Governors are 
really friends of and believers in the Established 
Church, they will oppose themselves to such a course 
of action. They will, of course, follow, with cordial 
reverence, the guidance of the Constitution, when it 
forbids them to act for the nation without the assent 
of the nation ; but thinkinc the Established Church 
to be no less a blessing to the Country than the Poli- 
tical Constitution is, they will never, through indif^ 
ference or ignorance, estimate too low or represent 
too feebly that portion of the National Sentiment 
which is on the side of the Established Church. The 
Polity of an Established Church requires to be ad- 
ministered in a different spirit frem the Polity of the 
mere Protection of Religious Communities. Every 
State act which is conceived in the spirit of protect- 
ing all religions alike, is a step from Establishment 
to mere Protection. It is not that, in the Polity of an 
Established Church, nothing is to be done for Dis- 
senters, by the State. They may receive from it, 
not only full Protection, but even such Assistance, 
as may make their influence upon the population 
more lif;nerjcial than it would otherwise be. But 
such assi.<4tance is given as an act of Prudence : the 
assistance given to the Established Church is given 
as an act of Wisdom ; for it is given for the support 
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of the Truth. The policy of Government ought not 
to consist entirely of acts of prudence, with no acts 
of wisdom. If the Polity of an Established Church 
is to be upheld, there ought to be, corresponding with 
every Slate act of bounty or favour to Dissenters, 
some State act recognizing the Rights, and protect- 
ing the means of action, of the Church. 

1101. It may happen that the Governors of a 
Country are led, by their views of religious Truth 
and sound Policy, to establish, in it, the Church to 
which belongs the smaller part of the population. 
If they find that they and those who are of their 
Church, though few in number, are, by the posses- 
sion of property in the country, and by their social 
and jural superiority, as well as by their possession 
of religious Truth, the natural and inevitable direc- 
tors and leaders of the country, it does not appear 
how they can rightly shrink from the Duty of estab- 
lishing and promoting true Religion. They must 
consider themselves as the natural instructors of the 
Country. They see that they are appointed to in- 
troduce into it Order and Law ; and they may natu- 
rally think themselves appointed to introduce into it 
true Religion also. They may very properly trust 
to the superiority of Truth over Falsehood ; and may 
hope to see the Established Church draw into its fold 
the extraneous population, in proportion as civilisa- 
tion and knowledge extend among them. 

1102. When the Grovernors of a State have 
established, in any portion of it, the Church of the 
Minority, in the belief of its being the best form of 
Religion ; their Polity is very incomplete, if they 
do not constantly aim, by education and otherwise, 
at such an extension of the Church. The neglect 
of this Duty will bring its own punishment. For 
instance : if some rival sect obtain a lasting hold 
upon the population, and convert the greater part of 
them into Dissenters ; the position of the Established 
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Church U full of di(ficulty : for die general di^coo.- 
tetit at the exclusions which the preservation of tbi9 
Kstahljshed Church re/juires, and at its imperfect na? 
tionatity, will grow with i\m growth of tlie national 
intelligence and activity. The di^ulty is much 
iacrea^d if the Dissenters he adherents of a Polity 
of Spiritual Domination ; and hence, subject tx) an 
extra-national Head. This circumstance, however, 
does not dimUmUf but rather increases the value of 
the Established Church in such a Country ; as an 
anclior both of religious truth, and of national govern- 
ment. 

1103. A State has, in some cases, difEsreni 
Churches established in different parts of its Empire ; 
as the Anglican Church is establislted in {England 
and tlie Presbyterian Church is established in ScoCr 
land. This is not inconsistent with the principle of 
an Established Church, if there be no fundan^ental 
Error held by any of such Churches ; for tlien, timy 
may be considered by the State as teaching the Truth 
under different forms, and in different ways. But 
in cases in which a State maintains a Religion which 
it believes to be false, its Polity is no longer Ksta- 
bjishment, it is mere Protection. 

1104. If it be asked, wlio is to judge for ilm 
State, what is true in lleligiou, and what is false ; 
we have already answered tins <jMe6tion, in speak- 
ing of the Moral Character of the State (865). We 
have there stated that the Governors of the State, 
wlio a<jt for it, also judge for it, in the manner autd 
degree wlucl^ the (Constitution directs. Tliey have 
their own coiivictions of religious Truth; and to 
these they njust wi4^h the expressions of belief, on 
the part of the >State to cjmionu, but still, in such a 
maon<'r tliat tli<'y bhall (xprt ss Ulicf on tiie |>art of 
the State, arid not merely the belief of an individual. 
The expressions of the belief of tlic State must be 
the acts of a coiUinued existence, Eoi^ ioataooe j 
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if the Governors of the State, and of the Established 
Church, find that the Church has fallen into grave 
religious and political Errors ; as for instance, has 
been led to assert the lawfulness of false oaths ; or 
the authority of an extra-national Sovereign : the 
Grovernors may undertake a Reformation of the 
Church. But they must, if possible, effect the Re- 
formation by constitutional means. The Articles 
which are to define the Belief, and the Rules which 
are to determine the Organization, of the Reformed 
Church, must be decreed by the proper legislative 
Authorities, in the Church, and in the State. Ilcnce 
the Governors of the State may oflcn be compelled 
to make their public acts hang far behind their pri- 
vate convictions. The belief of the nation may 
change ; but it cannot change all at once ; and the 
Governors must not make the nation adopt a change 
of belief, merely because they themselves have 
changed. The Governors, in order to be able to 
make any great change for the nation, must put 
themselves in the condition of being able to make it 
wUh the nation. 

1105. When Dissent has a hold upon any con- 
siderable portion of the population, the struggle be- 
tween Churchmen and Dissenters will make its way 
into all parts of the nation ; and will combine with 
any other political contests which may be going on ; 
for instance, with the great and constant struggle 
between the Conservative and the Movement Party, 
of which we have already spoken (047). And it is 
a misfortune for the Established Church, that the 
cause of Freedom and Self-government, always 
very attractive and powerful nunics, appears, to a 
common glance, to be the causf^ of the Dissenters. 
Dissenters are naturully of the Movement party, in 
all measures in which the Church is concerned ; 
and these measures, even if this be all, are no small 
part of the Polity of the State. And hence, agaioi 
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the Established Church has for its opponents, not the 
Dissenters merely, but for the most part, the whola 
of the Movement party. This party, speaking gene- 
rally, have a constant disposition to destroy the 
Established Church ; to reduce the Ecclesiastical 
Polity of the Nation to a system of mere Protection 
of Religious Communities, and Equality of Reiigioua 
Sects ; and thus, to throw away all the advantages 
which we have stated as resulting from an Establish- 
ed Church. 

1106. Besides the Duty of acting at Home ir 
a Missionary character towards the dissenting Popu- 
lation, which Duty, as we have said (1098), belongs 
to a State in which there is an Established Church ; 
there is also a Duty of carrying the National Church 
into the Colonies, if there be Colonies belonging to 
the State. For the same conviction of what is true 
in Religion, and beneficial in Polity, ought to direct 
the Governors in the administration of the Colonies, 
and of the mother Country. Yet in this, as in other 
cases, the previous History of the Colony may some- 
times make it necessary to establish or protect a dif- 
ferent Church from that of the Mother Country. 
But in proportion to the estrangement of the two 
Churches, the benefits diminish, which would arise 
from a National Sympathy between the . two Coun- 
tries, fostered by the love of a Common National 
Church. 

1107. We have already said that the public 
measures which are requisite to carry into efiect the 
complete Polity of an Established Church may oAen 
be thwarted by the want of national unity of senti- 
ment with regard to the Church. On this account, 
it may be impossible for the Government to extend 
the teaching of the Church to the young in general, 
and to the growing population. They may not be 
able to direct the action of the State by constitu- 
tional means, so that it shall adopt the Missionary 
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Character of the Church, at Homo and in the Colo. 
nies. Such exertions as this Character implies, re- 
quire the appropriation of lar^e sums of money. 
And the existence of a larce Hodv of Dissenters, 
invested with considerable Political Power, may pre- 
vent the State from employing the public treasure 
for this purpose. But in proportion as the consistent 
support of the Established Church is thus omitted 
by the State, it falls, as an individual Duty, upon 
the friends of the Church. If the Polity of an Ksta- 
blished Church is imperfectly carried out in public 
acts, it is the business of its members, by their pn- 
vate exertions, to supply the deficiency. They are, 
of course, fully persuaded of the immen^to btMiofits 
which an Bstablished Church confers upon the (^)un- 
try^, and of the superiority of that Form of Koolo- 
aiastioal Polity over the Polity of mere Protection ; 
they are therefore impelled, by their love of their 
Country, to give to its collective Acts the character 
which a complete Established Church would give. 
What the State omits in its public Acts, they can, 
in many respects, supply by private labours and 
sacrifices, and by voluntary Associations. If tho 
State will not act in a Missionary Character for tho 
Church, they can form themselves into societies 
which act in a Missionary way, in behalf of Chris- 
tian Truth, sound Doctrine and Apostolic Institu- 
tions. 

1108. The friends of the Church have much 
reason to feel the force of this Duty. Because they 
are convinced of the value, and grateful for tho 
blessings, of their Church, they must be ready to 
give, with their own hands, that which the State, if 
all the citizens were of their mind, would take from 
them and give for them. They are thankful to 
Providence for the endowments of tho Church, which 
pious men, in former times, have bestowed upon it ; 
and through which it has been, for ages, a blessing 

FF"ii 
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to the Nation ; they may show their gratitude, by 
being thoniselvea the founders and benefactors of 
new Schools, new Parish-Churches, new Bishoprics, 
an Established Church in the Colonies, Missions by 
which men shall be brought to bo Christians, and 
the like. These are ways in which Churchmen 
may make the Church act more like a National 
Church than the State can do, however well disposed. 
Societies and Associations for such purposes may 
bo considered as Institutions supplemental to those 
which exist in the Established Church ; and mdeed 
such Associations, when tfiey have taken root, may 
bo recognized by the State as National Institutions. 
And those Dissenters who are satisfied with their 
condition as Dissenters, and do not wish to overturn 
the Established Church, may, by similar Societies, 
with objects somewhat difTorently defmed, take a 
share in the National work of diffusing Religion at 
home and abroad. 

Objections are sometimes urged against an Esta- 
blished Church on religions grounds: but these we 
will treat of in the next Chapter. 

1109. We now proceed to consider b. fourth 
form of Polity, which we have already spoken of as 
Ecclesiastical Suprcmacyy or Spiritual Domination, 
In this Polity, the Church has, here upon earth, a 
Head to which the Head of the State is subordinate. 
The pretended Head of the Church on earth claims 
his Authority on religious grounds; and if, as we 
conceive may bo shown, these grounds are utterly 
delusive, this is an irreligious usurpation, whether 
it be a good or bad form of Polity. But the former 
qurstion, that of the religious authority of the Spiri- 
tual Domination, will bo treated hereafter. At pre- 
sent we consider the question as a political one ; and 
we have to point out the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this Polity. 

1110. The System of the Ecclesiaatical Su- 
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premacy possesses many of tho ailvantafros whicli 
wo havo notod as belonging to an Kstahlisliod 
Church ; namely, tho i*cligious oharactor which can 
be givon to all tho solenm acts of tho State ; a love 
of tho country combining pious with patriotic feel- 
ings: the parochial division of tho country with 
ministers and schools in each parish : the distribu- 
tion of those parishes into diooosos, under the eccle- 
siastical rulo of their Bishops. Indeed, in some re- 
spects, tho system of Ecclesiastical Supremacy, 
supposing it cordially adopted by the State, would 
contribute, more powerfully than an Established 
Churoh, to an orderly condition in the Nation, and a 
moral conduct of the atfairs of tho State, For in 
this case, tho State-authorities are sanctioned by tho 
Divine Authority of the Church ; and the Eccle- 
siastical Power authoritatively directs the Tenjporal 
by tho best of lights, that of Christian Morality. 

1111. Moreover, in this Polity, the visible 
Head of tho Church, whatever it be, the Pope or a 
General Council of Bishops, will naturally havo 
authority to settle disputes among the Tem|X)ral 
Sovereigns who are sons of the Church ; and thus 
wars and national quarrels will be superseded by 
the reign of Christian jn^ace and conoonl. 

1112. Such is tho Ideal Aspect of this Polity. 
But when wo look at the attempts which huvo been 
made to carry such a Polity into ellocl, we see a 
very ditlerent spectacle. Probably a complete 
System of Spiritual Domination has nowhere existed, 
except in cases whero the Religious Teachers havo 
been, on temporal grounds, tho natural rulers of tho 
Laity ; for instance, when the Laity havo been 
icnorant and unorganized savages, or a feeblo and 
cluldliko race. Whenever attempts have been made 
to establish a system of Spiritual Domination in nations 
of energetic character, already swayed by their 
political Governors, these attempts havo led to fierce 
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ocmflicU }ietwecm the Kcc1cMa«tica1 and Civil Power ; 
and the HcchwiaMical Supremacy has nowhere been 
completely enfablifihed. The Sovereigns of every 
Nation in VAirope have succeeded in possessing 
themselves, practically at least, of the greater part ot 
the temporal AutlK^rity which the Popes, in the day 
of the full manif#;fftation of their system, claimed as 
belonged to the Head of the Church ; such as the 
Appointment of Bishops, the Control ot Ecclesiastical 
Revenurrs, the Authority of Supremo Judge, and the 
like, No Nation is completely subjected to the 
Ecclesiastical Supremacy. Those Nations which 
recognize the Pope as the Head of the Church on 
earth, have still, in various degrees, assorted the 
Lilierties of their own Church ; and thus made it a 
National Church. 

1118. But yet, in the degree in which Spiritual 
Domination has been exercised, wo see how little fit 
men are to be entrusted with Authority of such a 
character. The Dignitaries o( the Church, thus 
placf.*d upon a footing of equal negociations, or rivalry^ 
with Statesmen, have by no means carried into action 
that better Morality in which we might expect 
religious men to excel politicians. In their political 
acts, they have been, lilie other statesmen, selfish^ 
ambitious, false, violent. Indeed it might seem as 
if the absence of superior control, which belongs to 
unquestioned Ecclesiastical Sovereigns, tended to 
make men rather bad than good. Some of the moat 
flagrantly wicked characters which history presents 
t^)our view, are the Church Dignitaries, and especially 
the PopeH, juHt before the Prote»tant Reformation. It 
has been made apparent that the notion of a Christian 
world, governed in a (yhriMtian spirit, by an Ecclesi- 
astieal Body, under an Earthly Head, is one which, 
from the habitual conduct of men, must always be a 
mere dream. 
1114. In National Churches, acknowledging the 
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Papacy, in modern times, the influence of Religion has 
been very different, according as there has been a cor- 
dial understa!nding between the Church and State, or 
not. Where such an understanding exists, as in Austria, 
the Romish Religion produces some of the good effects 
of which we have spoken. She adds to the reverence 
for authority, and soflens the exercise of unquestioned 
power. She there appears the natural Ally of Despot. 
ism. But the Romish Religion can assume a very 
different aspect. Those who, in various countries of 
Europe, looking upon themselves as Members of the 
Church of Rome, are not satisfied with the manner in 
which the Church is protected or established in their 
own State, are very far from inculcating an unbounded 
submission to civil authorities. On the contrary, 
their discontent with the State, and their ecclesiastical 
organization, make them the natural leaders of an 
opposition to the course which the Government 
follows. In such instances, the Romish Religion 
appears as the natural Ally of Democracy. 

1115. The Polity, of which the result is, that 
Religion assumes one or the other of the characters, 
is evil. In either case. Religion strengthens the side 
which is already too strong. She binds faster the 
fetters which the Despot imposes : she tears off the 
bands of Civil Society when they are already too 
weak. The two great and permanent Parties, the 
Conservative and the Movement Party, so long as 
they have temporal interests to deal with, preserve a 
sort of progressive equilibrium, and tend towards that 
mixture of Order and Freedom, for which the nation 
is fitted : but when Religion is thrown into one scale 
or the other, the balance is destroyed, and some 
violent revolution may easily take place. The Zeal 
for Order, the Love of Liberty, are calm impulses of 
themselves, when compared with the fire and vehe- 
mence which the contract of Religious Enthusiasin 
can communicate to them. 
VOL, lu 24 
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1110, If, M w« conceive tmy be wliown, the 
claim of tba Horruiii filee to be i\m vi»iUe Head of ell 
Cliriatian Netione, be a faUe view of the deeigne of 
Providence ; it ie natumily to be expected, that the 
attempt to carry thie view into practicci will dietort 
aiid disturb the political relatione of nation*. By a 
survey of the oolitical principlee of action among 
men, we are led to conceive that natione were 
intended by Providence to work out their political 
Convtitution by a combined operation of tlie Lovt of 
Freedom and the I^ve of Order, in the manner which 
we have already attempted to ehow (929, d&c.)* The 
influence of an Kxtra-national Power, acting by meane 
of ReligiouN Knthueiaem, ia a needleee and dangeiotia 
addition to thewe principlee of Political Power. 

1117. ThuN by a eurvey of tlie varioua foraia 
of the relation of Church and State, we are led to 
believe, that if a Nation, hd virtue of ite bietorieal 
circumatancea, can obtain and pre^arye the bleeaing 
of an liHtabliNlied Church, it is in by far the happletl 
condition which the Nature of Man and of Human 
Society allowa. If, in couMquence of the unfortunata 
oircumHtanoeN of the country, euch an Eetabliebment 
is, for the time, impracticable ; the State may be 
driven to a w&re Protection of Scots, on the one side ; 
or to a recognition of Ijcclesiastical Supremacv on tha 
other, In the one case, great detriment Is inflicted 
upon tba National Influence of Heligioo { in the 
other case, the National Independanoy la damagedi 
if the Supremacy be establisned ; and the balance 
of Order and Freedom is disturbed, so long aa the 
atrufjgle is still going on. 

We have spoken of the religious falsity involved 
in tba assutnplion of a visible Head of the Church on 
Uarth ; and of the consistencv of an KsUblished 
Church with religious truth. These religious viewa 
of the relation of Church and State, we muat very 
ffrbOy discuis. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

DUTY OF THE CHURCH AS TO ITS RELATIONS 

TO THE STATE. 

1118. We have seen that it is only by availing 
itself of the aid of the Church, that the State can 
pursue its higher object ; the moral, intellectual, and 
religious progress of tlie nation. We have seen also, 
that in order to derive the full advantage of this aid. 
the State inust not only protect, but establish thtt 
Church ; must accept it as the true Church ; must 
seeure to its Ministers a maintenance, with the means 
of teaching and directing the people ; must invest 
them with rights and authority of a civil kind ; must 
assign to their Bishops, or other Ecclesiastical 
Governors, a place in the Government of the State ; 
and must invest them with rank and dignity. The 
State has the strongest reasons to offer to the Church 
wealth and power, in order to obtain her co-operation. 

1119. But here, the question occurs, Whether 
the Church can properly accept these offers 1 The 
Church must direct her conduct by the commands of 
Christ and his Apostles, and by the Spirit of their 
teaching. And there are texts which express, or 
seem to imply, directions to the Christian Minister, 
not to mix himself with the business of the State. 
His concern is with men's Souls, not with their bodies 
or worldly condition. Christ says, My kingdom is 
not of this world. He commands his disciples, when 
they go forth to preach his Grospel (Matth. x., 9. 
Mark vi., 8. Luke ix., 8), To provide neither 
goldf nor silver, nor brass, nor scrip, nor two coals* 
He warns them against taking authority upon them- 
selves (Matth. XX., 25. Mark x., 42). Ye know 
thai the princes of the Gentiles exercise dominion over 
them, and they UuU are great exercise auiiarity tcpoti 



Ihenif hut it shall tuH he so anumg you* So Mattb. 
xxiiiM lOt Be not pe called masters* And the general 
tendency of the teaching of Chri«t and of the Apo«tlef 
h^ \0 inculcate, both an indiflerence to human riches 
and fKmaenmanBf and a humility, which ahrinka from 
human >ionouni and political power. It may there* 
kne teem to be InconMalent with the ChriJrtian temper 
of the Church, to accept auch offert of maintenance 
and authority, a« we haire ahown reaaon for the Stale 
making to her« 

1120* But we may remark, in the first place, that 
the injunctions, to disregard earthly possessions and 
earthly honours, are given, not to Christian oninisteis 
in particular, but to Christians in general* We 
have already (620) considered the hnportance of 
these warnings against covetousness ; but we have 
shown (615) that these warnings do not prcihibit, and 
did not in tne first ages prevent, distinction of pm> 
perty, and diflerenocs of wealth among the Christians* 
Nor did they prevent property being held in a 
permanent ibrm« The injunction to take no thavgU 
for the morrow^ was always understood o( such 
thought as might interfere with religious care about 
spiritual things. There is no religious reasoii why 
Christians, and the Clergy as well as the rest, idioald- 
not possess property on which they may depend lor 
their subsistence and nower of action, whale they 
devote their time and labour to their own mrittuu 
progress, and to the teaching and assisting of otheis* 

1121. That the Christian Teachers ought to be 
supported by their flocka, was a rule which prevailed 
from the earliest times of the Church. St. raul says 
expressly (1 Cor, ix., 14), The Lord haih ordained tkM 
they which preach the Gospel shall live hy the Gospel} 
and he then quotes Christ's expressions, used when the 
Apostles were sent forth (Luke x., 7), The Lahoureris 
worthy of his hire. He further urges, as proof of the 
/wtsooableiiess of this Rulei both the ordinaneearf the 
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Mosaic Law, and the general practice of mankiDd ; 
according to which, the soldier, the wine-grower, the 
grazier, five by their respective employments. This 
he urges, entirely for the sake of establishing the 
Rule ; for, as he says, here and elsewhere, he rejects 
the benefit of it in his own case (1 Cor. ix., 7 and 15. 
2 Cor. xi.j 9. Gal. vi., 6. 2 Thess. iii., 9. Acts 
XX., 33). 

In the earliest times of Christianity, the Ministers 
received their maintenance from the Hospitality of 
the Christians, dispersed through all parts of the 
Empire : but when the Empire itself became Chris- 
tian, Churches and religious bodies were invested 
with the right of holding property. And it has been 
shown that such a maintenance of the Clergy in the 
form of permanent property, free from the uncertainty 
and distraction of casual contribution, is opposed to 
no dictate of Religion : if offered by the State, it may 
he accepted by the Church. 

1122. In the next place, as to the Dignity and 
Power conferred upon the Christian Clergy, it is 
evident that the injunctions above referred to, con- 
taining warnings against ambition and rivalry among 
Christians, do not apply to cases in which the Chris- 
tian Minister is requested by his Christian brethren 
to exercise authority in worldly matters, in virtue of 
the confidence they have in his ministerial character, 
and in authority exercised according to Christian 
principles. St. Paul rebukes the Corinthians (1 Cor. 
Ti., 1), while they were but a small part of the 
C(Hnmunity, for going to law before unbelievers. If, 
then, he had lived in a Community altogether Chris- 
tian, it may be inferred, that he would have invested 
Christians as such with judicial powers, in the name 
of the State. The Bishops and Presbyters were 
Judges and Legislators for Christians then ; why 
should they be less so now, when all persons profess 
Christianity ? If the State, on the part of the Chris- 
VOL. i:. GG 



tian Community, oflibry to the Bishops Ati4 Prafbyter«» 
•uch dignity and authority m may make tbam 
valuable helpers in tlie bunineM of iha Btate, ihoiss 
ap|>ear8 to be no ground, nor valid eiccuM, for ibeir 
rejecting the o(fer ; eapeoially when it alao tood# m 
much to forward that religioua Duty, of bringing man 
to the knowledge of Chriat, whush i« iha highest 
object of their lives. 

112'^ With regard to such passages as have 
been referred to, where Christ says that his kiogdom 
is not of this world, and warns his discipies agaiost 
exercising autltority ; it is plain, from the cootsst. 
that these expressions were employed to correol 
erroneoiiH viewti of the nature o( his kingdom, and of 
the office of his Apostles and Disciples, Wbeo b» 
told Pilato that his kingdom was not of tliis world, h 
was in order to disclaim his being a king, in timi 
sense of rivalry to the Roman imperial auiboriMr 
which would have made him criminal in Pilato^i 
eyes. Accordingly, Pilate, after hearing this decla. 
ration, said (John xix., 4), J Jind no fauU in him* 
And the other warning is explained by the oocaskMi 
on which it was given. W^sn, on his y/^y to ioru»^ 
salem, the disciples had had their woridXy ambiticNi 
enflamed, by misunderstanding what ha bad sai4 
(Matth. xix., 23), that they should bU vpm iw^he 
tkrofuiif judging the twehe tribes of hraeL By tbis 
error, the mother of James and John b^d beeo im* 
pelled to ask (Matth. xx., 21), that (they sboMbl sit 
one on his right hand^ and the oilier on his left^ in his 
kingdom. And he tiien uttered the injunction above 
quoted, in order to quell these ambitious tiioughts ; 
adding, Whosoever will be great among you, lei him be 
your minister ; and wliosoever utiU be chief among you, 
let him be your servant ; even as the Son of man came 
not to be ministered utUOf but to minister. But this 
injunction would not answer the end tlius pointed out, 
iftba Church were so to apply it as to pertok her 
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Officers and Governors to minister only in those 
offices of the State, in which their services would be 
least valuable. Bishops and Presbyters minister to 
the good of Society, more by acting as Legislators, 
and as the Guides of their Parishes, in Civil, as well 
as Religious good works, than they would do as sim- 
ple citizens : for, as we have seen, without such a 
union of offices, the State cannot pursue its highest 
objects. If the Church were thus to repulse the 
Otfers of Honour and Office made to her by the 
State, as being a State of Christian men who believe 
that she is the true Church, and that, without true 
Religion, there can be no true benefit to man, or 
any blessing from Grod ; she would sin against the 
command, to do good to all men, especially to those 
who are of the household of faith. With regard to 
temporal honours and riches, she must know both how 
to he abased^ and how to abound ; how to be fully and 
how to suffer need (Phil, iv., 12). And if, in the 
course of Providence, she has to labour in conjunc« 
tion with the State, for the moral and religious ad- 
vancement of men, the duty of Christian humility 
does not exclude official authority. Christ himself, 
while he offers himself as an exemplary reproof of 
unmeet assumption of superiority, was rightly called 
Lord and Master (John xiii., 13 ; Matth. xxiii., 3). 
And St. Paul, notwithstanding such injunctions, gives 
various directions to the Churches, and to his disci- 
ples, Timothy and Titus ; which imply that he ex- 
pected to be obeyed. And (2 Cor. x., 4, dsc.) he 
speaks strongly of the authority, which he might find 
it necessary to exercise at Corinth. The weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal, but mighty through God to 
the pulHng down of strong holds. And though I 
should boast somewhat of our authority which the Lord 
hath given us for your edification, I should not be 
ashamed. The kind of authority which a Christian 
Teaoher might claim, in the earliest times, he may 
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umw\it, wli^ft t,l\Urht\ liy thd Hut^i on iIia |mrt of ft 
(Jlii'iMtittii roifitiiuniiy, ill nil Uttir tllo^«M. 

tAfH, tttMl lior (iovnniMi'M, t4;|i^ iiivriMimJ with Authority 
ill \Uti Hititt*, ill viriiiti of thttl v<»ry iiijuitolhiit ti/ hii« 
mil it y wliiiili hitu Ihihii qijoU^^l s WlumtmiHir will h$ 
grmi tittuwff ijoUf Iti him mini»if,r, 'l*htt (Jliurithf iti 
iinn«i|itiiif( tiiiai lot| jai not {'nr^t^ii\\\y^ i\\t\ ^WUmtigiiof 
(Miriiiti timt iiJM kiiiii^Hoiti iM iiQi of thin world : hat 
ful(illiiif{ tiiti proplimty, llmi ilm k\imi\tm\H of thiN 
world mIiuU h<iiioinci th^ kin^^doili of (ioU u,ini of hi* 
(;)ii'ii4t. 

1 1*^5. An tlin (^iiiiroh rrmy ft^^ocioi oth<^r «ituA' 
tioiiM ill th<i Htttt^i HO it would Mi>|)<mr tfiitt mIki omiiKit 
rufuNti \\\h \\\y^\\iiHi Mituiitioii, tImt of th<i Hi^Siift^\gt\ 
PoWfif, if it ii* rtmlly u\\*'\'m\ ii^r hy \\\^ w\\n\^ tumu 
niuhity, ii(stiii(( ihrotif^h itMooUMtitutioiml Auihoritii% 
If ftiiy iiittioii w(ir#i, ill tliim iiittriiitir, to itiW^r iMt 
Hll^Kittiiofi Ui tlm lC<iol(iMiitMti<ml Jiftitd of ih^ (*huruh( 
ttiid if hti wtirtt \thr^\imM tlmt iitt uouhl^K<troi/iMt i«uidi 
Authority with udvitiitiiffittii th« (totmiiuiiityi it would 
N»i^ui to \ih M ('hrititittii iluty to Aoot<|it tli«i oflW<i« 
Dut tliiet dorifti ii/ii Ht itii dlNturh whMt Imm 4lr<ii44iy hutfii 
Nttid, of thi <iviU of tliH Ki^.o^MJiiftitioAl Hu|/r'uiiiM;y 
nil*0' 'rttkiiiff into iiououui wimi hit«i lifmi «ttid 
of thoNH dvIImi w«i NJiouid jud^^ tImt ih<i titttiou wlio 
tliUH ^ou|<ht tor 11 Mjdrltuttl di>iHiiii»tioH t^; \m itftiisttid 
Mirioiif^ tliHui, wt^th luui'h iiiiMtMkf'Uf ttud Unii iiiiid« 
littl#i pro^rt^tiM in politiifiil wiNdoui* 

J JUO. Nor dof'H it HfipHtir thAt w<i rouhl d<^iiy 
thn i(i|f|it of fi tmlion to f<ivti timir 4llf«|{iiiiMMi, «ivtiii to 
nfiiffi^n ICrcJ^tijtiMiJKttl hritd ; ttud liin ICi^/lit, mid it 
oiijiht jirolmhly h«, Duty, to r*«iitiiv« it. ffmiy Nu* 
tioM, Hrtin^ Willi u. t'iill roimHiit, ntid in isouMitutioiiul 
wuyu, feiliould i\M\U\rti thn lijaliojiof IIouim to Iki ^{i\m* 
rior In uutliority lu iJK^ir ttiuioontl *»ttSi'kt\\uUf th^^y do 
no tuorti tliHii, H4 H Nuiloii, tii^y iiiivn u Itii^ht to do, 
hownvttr uuwiHtdy th<iy may nut in im^ doiii|{, Jiut 
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the case isdifierent, if the Sovereign himself, a King 
for instance, acknowledges the. Bishop of Rome his 
superior ; and thus makes him, the Pope, the Sove- 
reign of the kingdom. For the King cannot be sup- 
posed to have been Sovereign for such a purpose. 
He was Sovereign, in order that he might be Sove- 
reign ; not in order that he might hand over the 
Sovereignty to another. By doing so, he has trans- 
gressed the limits of his legitimate power, in the most 
decisive and flagrant manner. By giving his Sove- 
reignty to another, he has abdicated his throne, and 
made it necessary for the other branches of the Con- 
stitution, to provide for the safety of the State. 

1127. Hence, the pretensions of the Pope^ 
which have in former times been put forward to a 
sovereignty over kingdoms, in virtue of cessions of 
the kingdoms made to him by the kings, are contrary 
to the moral principles of Polity. They are as un- 
founded as the claim which a King of France might 
make to England, on the ground of having had the 
island ceded to him by a former King of England. 

1128. But the Ecclesiastical Supremacy of 
the Pope over the Kingdoms and States of the Chris- 
tian world, has been asserted also on other grounds ; 
not in virtue of their having been ceded to him by 
former Temporal Sovereigns, but in virtue of a Di- 
vine Right to this Sovereignty. It is asserted that it 
is the Duty of all Christian Nations to acknowledge 
the Bishop of Rome as their Ecclesiastical Head. 

The Supremacy, or Primacy, which has been 
claimed for the Bishop of Rome has been grounded 
on this argument ; First : To St. Peter was given by 
Christ a Primacy, or supremacy of official dignity 
and power in the Church, beyond the other Apostles : 
Second ; this Primacy was an Office designed to be 
permanent in the Church : Third ; the Bishop of 
Rome is St. Peter's Successor in this Office. 

1129. But every step of this argument fails. 

GG 2 
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We do wA 6ud iu iim New Te0Uutietii B»y Vnamif 
Mtiti/iiMid Uj iSi. l^eUir. Ckfki gave bi« pfiomntu qH 
fmure guidvLA^ue tiud iitip, ^liiut to ail Um ApoiiijLei. 
1^'be ftowef «4' Uutt key9 wUU:k w$s ffvea i9 ^. Vetjtf 
(Hmih. xvi., ii^)f wiis giveB to tiiM mother Ai»g«dA« 
»Ug (M«tti^ acvm., Hi). 'l^Ue 4ie&jjir«4ioa <k«u|j. 
ILV}., lid), Thau art l^Uer, aM vfon tkitf r^ck I mil 
buiU my clturck / aM Ike ffoUif 0/ hsU nUaU mi fre- 
wail ugaimi U y amuU he uud&Fm/ijtMl «« U Chrudf§ 
iude^i'UbUiUe churcU were Ui Ue t/aiU upou q»£ jjmut- 
tiuuUr ^rufH^ di^reni innu \mmi\ii mn rock i« duuB 
l^revUM^ dei^inritiUm (verae Hi), Tlwu ari tks Chnd, 
llw ^n (^' ihs linmg Utd. j^yen wtu^y of thmt^ 
m^uHi^ iite muisiettiChruitiim wriu^m wiw f^^y 
tk. t^eiAir et^ptcUiiy tiua o^rnm, 'Hum art Ihs fifek, m4 
/ wiU giv/t unUi llUt Uia keyu (^ i^ut kingdam of km." 

ot'ChriMi «ifter cbi^ reimrrei:iUHi(kji:Ui »., ^i), tm4 ^n- 
ttndmu im ffrem^Umi^ to Um iieuUle^* Tm 9mrr%T 
tiva (HiMi. KK.f U^ ; Hitrk y •> 4^) n^ve^ im i/Maomtf 
of iiw e^rwuui wi^nma wUu^^ iiUriai g^a to 4m 
J^ptMieM, wUen two oi'ihem, Mm 9iud iimie9,mi^^ 
A nmHiri/^riiy over Ujub retit. lu iUe Uiaiory of iU^ 
A\MMieUf we tiii4 no imuutcy nscriUed Ut ^eUir. fek. 
imneti, not Hi. i^eUir, in>oke miiteuu-nmofiUe Bmem- 
UiM AiMmleB Mtt iermmlrnHf ^* Vimi wiUmUtod Ve- 
tBr «t kuiU)chf mui dniMren i\mi ha wmm Ut im (/i«iiM4 
(iinX. n.fll). hJt^inUiu enmnerium^ofiUMo^cim 
in ihe cUuriitif im uByn (i ilor. m*t ^); Ut^d hulk iuU, 
fintlj ApoitUtM^ no(, firul, /j'/. letter , 

'i\iere u muAimr immagef hy whUah tim cWm of 
tks l^eUir'u yiinmcy iu MoineiuneH Bup^rut4 > imateiyf 
wivtn CUfitti MiyH Ui Uun (ioUn xui., iti), Sifm*f^, inm 
of Jmaiti luptitl ilmu vuih...L^teA my lamhif,,.fii4id my 
Mlieeu. Mm UiiVef evidauiiyi ^etma Ciniui iu imX Loa- 
fer tmg It- pi)wer upiii i^i^Uir, but giving mi u4uMmi' 
iion. tii. i^tiur Uiumeif uaett iim eupremiion in iim 
mrnB way li \^u, v», U), p^fid i.h^ fitick ftf UM wluck 
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is among you. He also, in the same place, implies a 
condemnation of assumed superiority : Not as being 
lords aver God*s heritage, 

1180. The second assertion, that the primacy 

g?en to St. Peter was intended to continue in the 
lurch in after ages, is generally supported by 
urging that such a primacy is necessary to preserve 
the Unity of doctrine and discipline in the Church. 
But we must reject altogether the arguments of a 
disputant who imagines to himself a constitution of 
the Christian Church which he conceives to be 
necessary to its completeness ; and on this ground 
asserts that such a constitution has always existed. 
We cannot assert anything to be necessary to the 
constitution of the Christian Church which Christ 
and his Apostles have not declared to be necessary. 
Nor does it appear that the primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome is fitted to secure, or has secured, the unity of 
doctrine and discipline in the Christian Church. 

1181. The third assertion ; that the Bishop of 
Rome is the successor of St. Peter in the office of 
Head of the Church ; is contrary to the early history 
of the Church. The Bishop of Rome was always 
recognized as the successor of St. Peter in his 
bishoprick. But the claim of a legislative and judi- 
cial power over other bishops and their sees, was 
never allowed till a much later period ; and was 
never generally allowed, even in those churches 
which agreed in doctrine with the Church of Rome. 
The Gallican Church, for instance, always strenu- 
ously denied the absolute authority of the Bishop of 
Rome as Head of the Church. 

1132. It is very natural fbr Christians to desire 
to see on earth a visible and organized embodiment 
of the Universal Church of Christ ; — ^that Body of 
Believers, united to Christ as their Head, to which 
are promised, as we have said (500), unity, perpe* 
tual existence, and the possession of Religious Truth 
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through \\m p^tiKUttcn of thn Holy Hnirit: to which 
ii\m> in c/)fiiri}iu«)d tho oiTwn (74H) or conMUntly In- 
Ixiuritiff Ui timkn all tiittri truly (/hriMiiiinM* And tho 
dnfondnrM of tho lloriibh (Jhurch rupri^mni thoir 
Church aM thJM UiiivcrMttl Church ; httviiigth« Vo^f 

Suulvtl Oft miff 10 occiiNiottM hy li Uottcml Council of 
iiMho|iM, for itN cttrihly lioiid; and having J^cclcMi' 
afttical (jlovornorN and MiniNtcr», of variou* dof^rccii 
and oflicoM, actinf( in a regular guliordinationy in iivcry 
(JhriMtian ('ountry. liut tho oxporionci) of all hi«u 
tory nhtfwn that, an wo have already Muidi men are 
not Mufliciftntly pure and spiritual to ho intruwtod 
with a Supernatural Authority. The Papacy, at an 
oarly period, UMurped tem|KiraI power : and ever 
Nin<!e, there lm« heen a Mtruggle hetw«ten tho Kcclo- 
idaNtical and the Political Authority, in every (Kmntry 
into which the Rondnh (/hurch ha» found tnUwltmkm, 
The atruggle haa, in different agON, turned UfKm va« 
riouM pointM, and heen (sarried on by varioua tneana \ 
but it haa never ceaMCil. Tlie Pope haN claimed and 
exercised, at variouM tiniea, the Right of DorKwing 
HovereignM, of atwolving Huhjo(»ta from their AllegU 
ance, of excluding whole Nations from a participa* 
tion in the (JrdinanccM and privilegen of the Chria- 
tian (*hurch, of mAts JuriNdictioti over all eccteaiaa- 
tlcal permmn, and the lilce. Huch clahnfi, if allowed 
bv Htaten, would render the whole population of 
CiiriMtendom nuhjefita of the I'otie, in tem|ioral a* 
well an Mpi ritual mattem. My tl»e vwy Idea of the 
(/atliolin Ciiurch, theie clainm, if they were over 
RightM of the (Jhurch, muMt he mo Ntill ; and may bo 
reviviMJ, if a fuvourahle occAMion fdiould ever arrive. 
Hut in more recent tiroeM, the utrugglo between the 
Papacy and the National (iovermiient haM turne<i 
upon oiher niatterM, aM the appointinent of HiMltopM, 
and tlieir power in tlieHtate; hut cMpecially U|Mm 
the quMMtion of ICducntion : for thlM in a matter in 
which, an wo have aaid, if the Ciiurch be protected 
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only, there must be a struggle between the Church 
and the Ministry of Education (1083). The Ro- 
mish Church, wherever it is protected, must, by its 
principles, seek to rule or guide the State. It is the 
-necessary and perpetual rival of the National Gov- 
ernment. It does not appear that any position of 
equilibrium can be found, in which the Romish 
Church and the National Government are balanced. 
It does not appear that the Rights of the National 
Church, considered as a branch of the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church, can ever be so defined as to produce a 
tolerable measure of tranquillity. The whole his- 
tory of Europe, especially from the time of Pope 
Gregory the Seventh, is, for the most part, the history 
of the War between the States of Europe and the 
Papacy. In England this war never ceased to agi- 
tate and torment the land, till the time of the Refer- 
mation. Perhaps in Countries where the Govern- 
ment is despotic, there may be a treaty of alliance 
between the Roman Catholic Church and the Despo- 
tic State, by which, expressed or understood, the sub- 
jects may be retained in tranquillity ; but this must 
be a tranquillity which excludes all Political Free- 
dom and all Moral and Religious Progress. Where 
there is a movement party, as we have said, its dan- 
gers and evils are greatly augmented by its combi- 
nation with a Romish Party in the same Country 
(1114). 

1183. The experience and apprehension of the 
national evils belonging to the Romish System of Ec- 
clesiastical Polity, joined with a conviction of its re- 
ligious errors, led many nations in Europe to cast off 
its yoke, and to establish National Churches. These 
National Churches are members of the Universal 
Church of Christ ; but, for the most part, they have 
no established extra-national relations and ties ; ex- 
cept so far as religious sympathy may be deemed to 
be such. They have no extra-national earthly 
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HoAd ; if thoy htvo a vitiblo Head, it in the Head 
of the Nation : tho Bovoraigo. For tinoo the K«li. 
gioun cannot be mado auperior to tho Political Au« 
thority, the Politioal Autliority muat be Muporior to 
the Religioufy in matter* in which tho Ultimate Alt' 
thority oomei into play. In Nuoh National l;Sj»tabliMh- 
od Churohent the Kooloniaiitioal Authoritiea, an they 
are upheld by the Htate, derive their Autliority in 
eome moaifuro frotn the tftate ; thi» derivation notin- 
terff^ring with the Spiritual Authority which they 
have an minietere of the Church of Chrint ; and 
which they derive from Chriat** Commieeion (^Ui)^ 
through the channel of tho Spiritual Autboritiee of 
the Church* 

1 194. A National Church aiTorde a poeition of 
equilibrium for the Relationif of Church and State, 
in prooortion at it is fully and completely oetablieh* 
ed. If the Politv of an EsUblbhed Charch be inu 
perfectly carried out, then there ariee, ae we have 
laid (1100 and 1102)i great difficultiea; eepecially 
on the queftion of Kducation. Tlieee dimcultief 
may draw tho Polity nearer and nearer to the Polity 
of more Protection of the Church. But thin latter 
Polity, 9M we have alreadv eaid, has ita own diffiouU 
ties and eviln, which are far greater than thoee of an 
EeUblinhed Cliurch. 

1185. By tho views which we have explained 
in the present and tho preceding Chapter, wo are led 
to the conviction that the I'olity of an Established 
Church is the intermediate poMition of national safetVi 
national morality, aful national progress, between the 
system of an eijual Protection of religious truth and 
falsoliood, which can never satisfy a religious nation ; 
and the Systom of Spiritual Domination, which k 
Inconsistent with national tranquillity and freedom. 
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INTERNATIONAL JUS. 

BIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS BETWEEN 

STATES. 



CHAPTER I. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. 

1180. Wb have already spoken of States as 
Moral Agents, and have treated of their Rights, 
their Obligations, and their Duties. We have hith- 
erto ^ken of these, only so far as they belong to 
the relation between each State and its own mem- 
bers. But States have also relations towards each 
other. States are Nations, acting through an orga- 
nized Government; and Nations, as well as Indi- 
viduals, may commit acts of violence, make agree- 
ments of mutual advantage, possess property with 
its appendages, and the like. In such actions, there 
must be a difierence of right and wrong : Morality 
must apply to the dealings of Nations with each 
other ; and before quitting the subject, we shall treat 
briefly of that branch of Morality. 

1187. In the Morality of Nations, as of indi- 
viduals. Duties must depend upon Rights and Obli- 
gations; and Rights and Obligations cannot exist 
without being de&ied. 
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The Rights and Obligaticms of individuals are de- 
fined by actual existing Laws : they have their 
form and limits, in each State, given them by the 
National Law ; but their general conditions are the 
subject of an especial branch of Morality which we 
have termed Jus. The Rights and Obligations of 
Nations must also be defined by actoally existing 
Laws. The body of Law which gives them their 
form and limits is Intemationai Latp. But, inas- 
much as there exists no single defmite seat of au- 
thority, from which such Internationa] Law can be 
promulgated, in the way in which the National Law 
is promulgated by the National Government; the 
Rights and Obligations of Nations are determined, in 
a great degree, by a consideration of their general 
conditions; that is, by International Jus, And 
hence, we give to this part of our subject, rather 
the latter name, implying a Doctrine of Intemationai 
Rights and Obligations according to their nature, 
than the more usual name, of Intemationftl Lato, 
which appears to imply a Code of such Law, already 
established by adequate authority. 

1138. But it may be asked; If no Code of 
Intemationai Law exists, how can IntematioDal 
Rights and Obligations exist ? and how can the Mo- 
rality which assumes their existence be real ? since 
we have already shown that Rights cannot ac- 
tnally exist without being defined, and cannot be de- 
fined except by Law. To this we reply, that though 
there is no Ccile of Intemationai Law, promulgated 
by any single Authority, there are many Rules, 
Maxims, and Princif>les, which have been, at various 
times and on various occasions, delivered by various 
authorities; and which, being accepted and sanc- 
tioned by the assent of Nations in general, do com- 
n, in some degree, a body of international Law. 
ay be added, that in so far as this body (A Law 
18 loose and imperfect, Rights and Obligations are 
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also loose and imperfect, and the grounds of Inter- 
national Morality shake under us. It may be added 
further, that the body of International Law, in the 
course of the jural and moral progress of Nations, 
constantly becomes more and more exact, more and 
more complete : and that, along with this improve. 
ment and extension of International Law, Interna- 
tional Morality becomes more and more firm in its 
basis. Nations have the power of pushing onwards 
their moral and intellectual progress in this direc- 
tion, no less than in others. 

1139. International Law is sometimes called 
The Law of Nations : meaning, by this phrase, the 
Law between Nations, fiut this phrase may create 
confusion, from its resemblance to the phrase Jus 
Gentium, which is used by the Roman Lawyers, to 
denote, not International Law, but Positive or Insti- 
tuted Law, so far as it is common to all Nations. 
When the Romans spoke of International Law, they 
termed it Jus Feciah, the Law of Heralds, or Inter, 
national Envoys. 

1140. The Jus Gentium, the Instituted Law 
common to all Nations, is sometimes put in opposi- 
tion to Jus Naturce, the Law of Nature, a Law which 
it was conceived might be deduced from necessary 
Principles. Thus Grotius* asserts that jtirc natura, 
subjects are not bound by, nor responsible for, the 
acts of the Sovereign, but ihdit jure gentium, they are. 
But from what has been said already, we see that 
this distinction cannot be maintained. For, as we 
have said, no Jus, no doctrine concerning Rights and 
Obligations, can exist without Definitions of Rights 
and Obligations ; and such definitions must be given 
by historical fact, and not, by mere reasoning from 
ideas, as the conception of a Jus Naturct assumes. 
And as this general reasoning shows that there can 

* DeJwrt Btlii et Pom, in., 2., I. 
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\m m (tftefi in i\HimsiUm§ like the (me jii»t qurHo4, 
nt) wt$ c%n tminWy n\ww this dudituiiton i» unitinMo in 
the Hpt*€}\n\ intfUincti. TUa raumn which Orotmu tin^ 
nlutm hf thr) diwtinctiim \n thi» : Mero nuiura jure, ex 
facUi alkfw nemo Uneiur nisi qui bonorum $uccet$or ' 
&ii t ** Uy thn Iftw of mitura, no man in hound hv 
finothi^f'N act| ftxc^tj^ h<) hiive tbo wucceiMion to h/i 
^(hhU/* To thin urgurnoni wo roply, that children 
liro bound Uy tho ttou of n paront, not in conaio- 
<\iienm of htty upecial fixt>ootiition of «ucceeding to 
hJM f(oodM, hut in virtue) oi the genr^rftl tie of the ra- 
ntily ; nnd that Nutjjactif are, in like manner, bound 
by the aoi« of the Hovereignt in virtue of the gone- 
ral tirt of tho Htate, The Hiate la a bond which 
unli<)M titan Jure Nalurtf^^ in the same aenao in wttich 
tlm Family doev. Man, considered at a moral agent, 
can no more divctwt himMelf of the bondi of fK)cial, 
than of domettia society. The aNMumption of a tftate 
of Nature in which familv ties, and tneir bearing, on 
property, exist, while mditlcal ties do not exist, Isal- 
togeihet arbitrary. We see this arbitrary character 
strongly marked in the argument of Urotius. To sav 
that, by the Law of Nature, the succession of chlf. 
dren to the goods of the parent is recognized, but the 
authority oftbe sovereign is not recognized, is to as- 
sume a Law of Nature at variance with the most 
general Laws of Nations: for all Nations have in- 
forced the latter Jlule, but many have rejected, or 
limited and modified the former. 

U41. Hut though we are thus led to reject the 
JuM Nntum^ as a source of Rights separate from, 
and «p[W)s«d to, the Ju» (irniluin ; we are not to lose 
sight of the truths whiuh Jurists have endeavounul 
to express by this separation and opposition. And 
thesn truths are of two olasses. In some of the oon- 
trnsts of this kind, the Law of Nations stands above 
the I^aw of Nature, as being a source of more full 
And de/lnlte Hlghts. Huoh Is the case in the instance 
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just noticed: for there, the bond that unites the So- 
vereign and the Subject is spoken of as something 
added, by the Law of Nations, to Rights and Obli- 
gations which man has by the Law of Nature. And 
the truth here involved is, that however imperfect 
political Society may be, we can conceive man to ex- 
ist in a State in which political ties are still weaker, 
and yet not quite to lose his moral nature. If, hy- 
pothetically, we take away the mutual relations of 
the State and its subjects, we can still conceive the 
relations of Family to remain ; and even Property to 
exist : although, in truth, on this hypothesis, Pro- 
perty can exist only, in so far as the Family takes 
the place of the State. 

1142. But in another class of such contrasts, 
the Law of Nature stands above the Law of Na- 
tions; as being a source of a higher morality than 
may be exemplified by any given rude state of Law. 
Thus we may say, that, among the ancients, by the 
Law of Nations, the inhabitants of a conquered 
country became slaves : but that there is a Law of 
Nature, the bond of a common humanity, which ab- 
rogates this cruel Law. And the general truth 
involved in such assertions is, that the Law of Na- 
tions, whatever, at any particular time, it may be, 
may always be made more just and humane ; and 
ought to be made more just and humane, in order 
to correspond to man*s moral nature. As in the 
former contrast, it was implied, that the Law of Na- 
tions is never so bad as to divest man of his moral 
nature ; so here it is implied, that the Law of Na- 
tions is never so good as fully to satisfy man's moral 
nature. 

1143. The Law of Nations, including, in this. 
International Law, is subject to the conditions of 
which we have already spoken as belonging to the 
Law of any one Nation. It is capable (457) of 
Progressive Standards : it is fixed for a given time, 
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and obligatory while it in fixed : but it muiit acknow- 
ledge the Authority of Morality (461), and muAt, in 
order to conform to the moral nature of man, be. 
come constantly more and more moral. The pro- 
greM of International Law in thia respect, is more 
alow and irregular than that of a well-guided Na- 
tional Law ; and this circunristance, as well as the 
feebler and more mixed character of the authority 
of International Law, may sometimes make the in- 
fluence of Moral principles more obscure in this 
than in other departments of Morality. Yet a brief 
survey of International Jus, in the form in which h 
is presented by some of the most generally esteemed 
writers on the subject, will show that it is, in factf 
an important part of Morality, and depends mainly 
upon the Principles which we have already esta- 
blished. 

1144. We have said that International Law, 
in its rudest form, involves a recognition of the moral 
nature of man. To illustrate this, we may remark, 
that in the rudest form of International Law, we 
have a distinction of the states of War and Peace, 
This distinction implies a limitation, by common un* 
derstanding or agreement, of the state c^ universal 
war of every man against tyery man, which we 
must conceive to prevail, if we consider man a« a 
creature impelled merely by desire and anger. 
Among animals, we have, properly speaking, neither 
war nor peace. Some live together harmlesaly, 
aome are in constant conflict, according to their iO' 
stincts. There may be pauses of the struggle, aris- 
ing from mutual mar, or satiety. But there is, in 
such creatures, no fsfjwtc'iouHneiM of b, cfjmmon Rule, 
DO apprehension of Rights veiUfid in the parties by 
such a Rule. The conception of the Rights of War 
introduces the nry>ral nature of man. In our survey 
f^ International Righu we shall therefore first Mpenk 
of ibewe. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE RIGHTS OF WAR. 

1145. History give us a slimpse of an an< 
cient state of things in which the distinction of War 
and Peace had not been established for nations in 
general. The occupation of the Pirate, who plunders 
all whom he can overpower, was not less honourable 
than other occupations ; and States granted to other 
States, or to particular persons, a protection from 
spoliation {awUa) as an exception to a general Rule. 
When peaceable relations were permanently esta- 
blished among the Greek States, this was still looked 
upon as the result of a Convention, which included 
them only. In Livy,* the Macedonian ambassadors 
say, " Cum barbaris eternum omnibus Grsccis hel- 
ium est, eritque." A like state of things is indi. 
Gated by the Latin word " hostis," which signified 
alike " a stranger " and " an enemy.^f The intro- 
duction of the term " perduellis," an enemy propria 
nomine^ indicated the establishment of a distinction 
between the two, though Cicero interprets the fact 
the opposite way ; namely, that the open enemy was 
called a stranger as a gentler term, *' lenitate verbi 
tristitiam rei mitigante.^' 

1146. It was an important step In Interna, 
tional Law, to establish this distinction between 
War, and Piracy, the practice of general spoliation. 
And for 'this purpose, it is proper to give a definition 
of War. A definition which has been given, and 
which may serve as the basis of our remarks, is 
this,:|: " Bellum est contentio publica, armata, justa." 
It is necessary to attend to each of these three con* 
ditions. War is a public contest : it is the act of the 

♦ B. xxi., c. 29. t Cic. Off, i., 12. 

X Albericus Gentilis, Be Jure Belli, 1589. 

hh2 
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8tato towardH anotiier State ; not an act of or to. 
wardfl inrJividualfl. Hence, a contest with Plratea 
and llobberii, who are lawlcM Individ ualu, if not a 
War ; nor do the Rights of War belong to such per- 
sons. Again, War is an armed contest : for States, 
having no common superior who can decide tiieir 
dinputc, have no otiier ultimate authority to which 
they can appeal. On this account War has been 
termed ** ultima ratio regum.'' But still, though the 
contest is an armed, it is tLJuit, that is, a professedly 
just one. Though War is appealed to, because 
there is no other ultimate tribunal to which States 
can have recourse, it is appealed to for juiUce, It 
may easily happen between States, as between liti- 
gating individualfi, that each has a just catise. Thus, 
when Attains left his kingdom by testament to the 
Romans, the heir had the Right of legitimate, the 
Romans, the Right of testamentary succession. It 
is necessary that a State should have on Its side 
some such asserted Right, in order that its War may 
be consistent with International Law. A State 
which should make war upon its neighbours, with- 
out asserting any claim or Right, professing only a 
desire of conquest, a hatred or its enemy, or a love 
of war for its own sake, would have no just claim to 
the Rights of War ; and might most fitly be declared 
a Common Enemy, by all States which acknowledge 
the authority of International Law. 

Under the above conditions. States have a Right 
to make War, as we have already said (830). Ttiis 
Right may be unjuHtly, that is immorally, used ; as 
individuals may uno their Rights immorally, and 
may (nnploy tlin forms of justice for unjust ends. 

1147. War, ko undorst^iod, in conceived as a 
statf) in which the ItoNtile partieH have mutual Rights 
and ObligationH, notwithHtariditig the efforts they are 
making for each otherV daitmgeordeMtruction. The 
llJghtM of War, among the ancients, extended to the 
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Right of enslaving or putting to death all who were 
taken prisoners in battle, and even all the inhabi- 
tants or a conquered country. Yet the same Laws 
of War condemned those conquerors who refused 
Sepulture to the dead bodies of their enemies ; the 
same Laws required a reverence for the Heralds 
who acted as international envoys, and an exact 
fidelity in observing Truces and Treaties. Moralists 
have been blamed for saying that to enslave van- 
quished, and to kill captive enemies, is not contrary 
to the Natural Rights of War. Yet we see how 
natural such practices are, for they occur in all na- 
tions at the early periods of their jural career. The 
proper condemnation of these practices is, not that 
they are contrary to the Natural Rights of War, 
but that they are the Rights of War in a rude and 
savage condition of nations, and are condemned by 
International Law, when it has made any considera- 
ble progress in humanity. 

1148. In ancient Greece and Rome, every 
citizen was considered as a soldier ; but in modern 
times the combatant is distinguished from the noU" 
combatant part of the nation, and there are different 
classes of Rights of War applicable to these differ- 
ent classes of persons. 

1149. The Rights of War, as they affect 
Combatants, are purified from much that was savage 
and cruel in their earlier form, bv taking into ac- 
count the general conception of War; that it is the 
use of the public Force of the State in order to en- 
force its assorted Right. The public Force, Armies, 
and Navies with their munitions, act so as to damage, 
defeat, and destroy the Armies and Navies of the 
enemy. Armies are defeated by destroying their 
organization ; and hence, as soon as a man, or a 
body of men, by surrendering, has ceased to belong to 
the organization of the army, he is no longer an ob- 
ject of active hostility. lie is a prisoner. The 
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1150. The Laws of War which limit the 
modes of action of the combatants, flow from the 
conception of War, — that it is the Action of one 
State against another State, to enforce justice by its 
public force. The force used is to be public ; hence 
assassins, poisoners, secret incendiaries, are pro. 
hibited. Damage done by such means, cannot be 
avowed by a State ; and hence, cannot be a part of 
the conduct by which the State publicly seeks jus- 
tice. Also, such damage cannot be used so as to 
make a State alter its conduct, and therefore cannot 
be used so as to obtain justice. But this view does not 
prohibit operations which are clandestine for a time, as 
an ambush, or a mine ; for these are works of an army, 
and have the same results as other acts of warfare. 

1151. Stratagems are frequently employed in 
warfare; and it may appear difRcult to reconcile 
some of these with Good Faith ; as when a general 
allows his enemy to get hold of letters, or informants, 
purposely contrived to deceive. But it is to be recol- 
lected, that the Rules of Grood Faith apply only to 
those modes of communication with regard to which 
there is a Mutual Understanding. Soldiers are bound 
in Good Faith to respect a truce, a flag of truce, a 
demand of parley, or any other recognized mode of 
communication between combatants : for these pro- 
ceedings are conformable to known Laws of War, 
and tend to the termination of hostilities. But when 
a general judges of his enemies' intentions by his 
motions, — the information of neutral persons, inter- 
cepted letters, and the like, — he rests, not upon a 
mutual understanding, but upon his own sagacity 
and vigilance, in detecting the truth from the appear- 
ance. At the same time, the Laws of War allow 
him to visit, with the utmost severity, any person who 
intentionally misleads him by false intelligence. 

1152. It appears, at first, an inconsistency in 
the Laws of War, that though they do not forbid a 
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general to use Spies, or to tempt the enemy's soldiers 
to desert, they visit with immediate death any one 
found engaged in such attempts. But it is to be 
recollected that in War, the infliction of death is not 
a punishment, but a means to an end. A general 
must, from a regard to his own safety and success, 
make the task of spies and seducers as difficult and 
dangerous as possible. 

1153. By the progress of the Laws of War, 
from their ancient to their modern forms, much has 
been done to make Warfare more humane, or, as it 
is termed, more civilized. In the middle ages, the 
practice was introduced of sparing the lives of con- 
quered foes, and giving them their liberty, on the 
payment of ransom. In more recent times, when 
soldiers yield, they ask for quarter y and are made 
prisoners of war. Such prisoners are oflen ex- 
changed between the two hostile parties by a cartel 
or agreement. And even before a prisoner of war is 
liberated or exchanged, he oflen has his liberty 
allowed him, on giving his 'parole, or word of honour, 
that he will not serve as a soldier till the War is ended. 

1154. In War, as we have said, the destruc- 
tion of men is used as means to an end ; but every 
step, in the Laws of War, by which bloodshed and 
violence are, in their extent, limited to their end, the 
attainment of just terms of peace, is a gain to 
humanity. Hence it is to be desired that the Laws 
of War should condemn that wanton and aimless 
inhumanity which, as has been mentioned, is of\en 
perpetrated in hot blood on the storming of a fortress. 
It is therefore very satisfactory to find an eminent 
military writer* expressing an opinion, that the plun- 
der of a town after an assault ought to be made 
criminal by the Articles of War. 

1155. In the treatment of Non-comhatanti 

• Napier, Hist, of the War in the Peninsula, Vol. vi., 
p. 215. 
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espooially, tho modorn Laws of War aro moro hu- 
mane than thoso of anciont times. Whon an cnoiny 
invades tho territory of a hostile State, it strikes at 
the State, not at individuals. Its object may bo to 
take permanent possession of the territory on tho part 
of its owii State ; but at any rate, its operations sup- 
press and exclude the authority of the hostile State ; 
and thus do violence to it as a State. Honco, the 
invading army, so far as it succeeds, suporsodos. tiio 
higher functions of tho State in the invaded country. 
It respects private property ; but it assumes the right 
of taxation, and exorcises it, as in a case of exigency, 
by levying a heavy Cimtrihution, If tho inhabitants 
pay this contribution, by the Laws of War they aro 
not to be further molested ; and are to be protected 
in the exercise of agriculture, trade, and art. In 
such cases, the usual Tribunals are, to some extent, 
superseded by Military Law ; because, as we have 
said, the invading Army assumes the functions of the 
invaded State. 

1166. In War, though Private Properly is re- 
spected on Land, it is not spared at Sea. Mt^rchant- 
vessels and their freight, belonging to citizens of 
hostile States, become the prize of their captors. 
There is an evident reason for this diflferonco of tho 
Laws of War, on Land and on Sea ; for a mer- 
chant's vessel at Sea is not under the protection of 
the State, in the same manner as his warehouse on 
land. To make prize of a merchant-ship, is an ob- 
vious way of showing that its own State is unable to 
protect it at sea ; and thus, is a mode of attacking 
the State. It has sometimes been proposed that, in 
time of war, Private Property should be protected at 
sea, as well as on land ; but there are groat dinioul- 
tics in carrying Huch a Rule into efloct.* Conven- 
tions have, however, sometimes been made between 
nations to this ofTuct. 

* Manning, Law of J>rattont, B. iix., c. iv. 
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1157. On the other hand, States often grant to 
private persons, who are willing to fit out a ship at 
their own expense, letters of marque, authorising them 
to carry on warlike operations against the enemy. 
Such persons are called privateers. Such authority 
is sometimes given under the name of reprisals, as a 
means of obtaining redress for private wrongs. Such 
practices make a kind of partisan warfare at sea. 

1158. In many other cases, as well as in that 
of merchants, the fortune of non-combatants is inex- 
tricably mixed up with that of the combatants; thus, 
when a town is besieged, the inhabitants necessarily 
suifer by the attempts which the besiegers make to 
overpower the garrison. And sometimes the greatest 
weight of the misery thus produced may fall upoa 
the peaceable inhabitants ; as for instance, when a 
town is reduced to yield by famine. The horror ex- 
cited by such cases has led to the suggestion that it 
should be one of the Laws of War that all non-com- 
batants should be allowed to go out of a blockaded 
town ; and that the general who should refuse to let 
them pass should be regarded in the same light as 
one who should murder his prisoners, or should be 
i;i the habit of butchering women and children.* 

1150. In order that countries which are the 
seat of War may enjoy the advantage of the Laws 
of civilized warfare, it is necessary that they them- 
selves should attend strictly to the distinction of 
Combatants and Non-combatants. If the inhabitants 
of the invaded country carry on what is called a 
guerilla or partisan warfare against the invaders ; the 
inhabitants, individually, destroying them and their 
means of action, in any way that they can ; such a 
country cannot be treated according to the more hu- 
mane Laws of War ; for the inhabitants themselves 
destroy the foundation of such Laws, the distinction 
of Combatants and Non-combatants. And this re- 

• Arnold, Lectures on History, Lect. iv., p. 220. 
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striction need not interfere with the patriotic zeal 
which the inhabitants feel, to repel the invaders. 
For they may enlist in the organized army of their 
own country; and supply the Government with 
resources for its defence to the utmost of their power. 

1160. It may be asked, whether, on these 
principles, the Laws of War allow the bombardment 
of an undefended town, or the laying waste a pro- 
vinoe with fire and sword. Such proceedings are 
condemned as odious by international jurists ;* who, 
however, do not venture to pronounce these violations 
of the Rights of War. It is evident that, like de- 
stroying ships, such acts show that the suffering 
State cannot defend its subjects. But they belong to 
a savage and cruel form of war, which all humane 
and civilized men must desire to see utterly abrogated. 

1161. As War has its Laws, it has also its 
Formalities, which are requisite as a justification of 
warlike acts. It ought to be preceded by a Demand 
of Redress, and begun by a Declaration of War, 
This formality the Romans called Clarigatio, When 
a place is blockaded, neutral persons have no longer 
a Right to carry thither Munitions of War ; and 
hence the Rights of Neutrals are affected by de- 
claring a place in a State of Blockade* Tbe Block- 
aders have a Right of Search, in order that they may 
ascertain whether the Blockade is violated. The 
Conflict of the Rights of Belligerents and of Neu- 
trals, in this and the like cases, give rise t(^many 
questions of International Jus. Others arise from 
doubts, whether enemy's vessels captured were 
taken in time of War or not, and the like. For the 
decision of such questions, there have been estab- 
lished Courts, in which International Law is ad- 
ministered ; Courts of Prize ; Courts of Admiralty ; 
Courts of Maritime Law. 

♦ Vattel, B. in., §169. 
YOL. 11. II 
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1162. Having thus spoken of the Rights of 
War, I must now notice the International Rights 
which subsist during Peace. These I must enume- 
rate very briefly, by the aid of well-esteemed writers 
on the subject : for my object is only to give such a 
sketch as may show the place which International 
Jus occupies in a System of Morality. 

I shall arrange the Rights of which I have to 
speak, as International Rights of Property, Inter- 
national Rights of Jurisdiction, International Rights 
of Intercourse. 



iiO. 



CHAPTER III. 

INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

1163. We have already said (832) that every 
State has a Right to the National Territory. This 
is an International Right ; and is absolutely and com- 
pletely valid, as excluding Rights of other States. 
With regard to the citizens of the State itself, the 
Right to any part of the Territory is not simple 
ownership, but that permanent proprietorship which 
is called Dominium Eminens (144), by which the 
State prescribes the condition on which individuals 
are to nold and enjoy their possessions. 

1164. Nations have come into possession of 
their present territories by the migrations of the vari- 
ous tribes of mankind (930) ; and by various other 
historical events, as conquests, colonies, and the like. 
Their present Rights rest upon these previous facts ; 
and the fact of the national possession of any Terri- 
tory, continued and unquestioned, of itself constitutes 
a Right of possession. Prescription, which is a mode 
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of acquiring a Right for individuals (151), holds also 
for States.* 

1165. European nations have recognized a 
national property in uncultivated countries, founded 
upon the Right of Discovery. Where the land so 
claimed is inhabited by savages, such a claim of 
Right goes upon the supposition that a population of 
savages do not form an organized State which can 
have International Rights. But this limitation of in- 
ternational Law, and consequently of Morality, is 
rejected by the more humane views of modern times. 
The claims of European States to possessions in 
America, Africa, and Asia, originally founded on 
discovery or colonization, now rest, not only upon 
prescription, but also, for the most part, upon sub- 
^sequent compact. 

H66. The Right of Conqyest, when it is stated 
barely as constituting rightful possession, belongs to a 
condition of International Jus more rude and arbitrary 
than now prevails. A State which would assert the 
mere Right of Conquest, would also make war for 
. the mere sake of Conquest ; which, as we have 
said, would justify civilized States in declaring such 
a State a Common Enemy (1146). But a Conquest, 
made in a just war, may rightly be considered as in 
the light of indemnity for wrong suffered ; and may 
be either retained, or used in the negociations for 
peace, in order to obtain just terms. 

1167. There prevail among nations several 
Rules and maxims with regard to the Rights of 
national territory. These Rules have been established 
by.tb^^r&c^ual usage and successive agreements of 
nations and jurists; and are to be found, with the 
reasonings respecting them, in works on International 
Law. It may serve to illustrate the subject if I 
extract some of these Rules ; which I shall do, 

* WheatoD, International Law, Part z., ch. iv., p. 206. 
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Principally following Mr. Wheaton^fi EUmenU of 
nUmat tonal LaWy and Mr. Manning^s Commeniarie$ 
on the Law of Nations, 

1 108. " Tlic maritime terniory of every State* 
extend* to the portH, liarboum, bays, mouthe of riven, 
and adjacent partu of the nca enclosed by headlands 
belonging to the tame State.'' These must be 
included, in order to make the territorial jurisdiction 
continuous. 

1169. "The general usage of nations super- 
adds to this extent of territorial jurisdiction, a distance 
of a marine league, or as far as a cannon-shot will 
reach from the shore, along all the coasts of the 
State. Within these limits, its right of property and 
territorial jurisrliction are al>solute, and exclude those 
of every otiier natioii.^f " The rule of law on this sub- 
jcct is terra dominium Jinitur uhifinilur armorum r/#." 

1170. "The exclusive territorial jurisdiction 
of the Hritish Crown over the enclosed parts of the 
■ea along the coasts of the islands of Great Britain, 
has immemorial ly extended to those bays called the 
King^M Chamher» ; i.e. portions of the sea cut off by 
lines drawn from one promontory to another. A 
similar jurisprudence is also asserted by the United 
States over tno Delaware Bay, and other bays and 
estuaries forming portions of their territory." Such 
regulations are justified on the ground of their being 
esscmtially necessary to the security and Interests of 
the State. 

1171. Besides such regulations, " a jurisdiction 
and rigiit of properly over certain other portions of 
the Hita have been claimed by different nations, on 
the ground of immemorial use. Such, for example, 
WttH the sovereignty formerly claimed by the republic 
of Venice over the Adriatic. The maritime supre- 

• Whotiton, Part ii., chttp. iv. 

t Mm al«u Urotiu*. J. B. et P. lib. ix.,c. iii., % 10. i 
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macy of Great Britain over what are called the 
Narrow Soas, has generally been asserted merely by 
requiring certain honour to the British flag, in those 
aeas.'' The Baltic Sea is claimed as mare clausum 
by the powers bordering on its coasts; and the 
Luxine was so claimed by Turkey, so long as she 
exclusively possessed its shores. Denmark asserts a 
supremacy over the Sound, and the Two Belts, which 
form the outlet of the Baltic. In opposition to such 
claims, the Freedom of the Seas is asserted by other 
States. They have asserted the Right to navigate 
the High Sea (mare liberum), as being essential to 
the Right of Commerce which belongs to all States. 

1172. It is said by the jurists, that when a 
river flows through the territories of Different States, 
thk innocent use of it for commercial purposes belongs 
to all the nations inhabiting the different parts of its 
banks ; but that this is an imperfect Right, and must 
be regulated by convention.* Such conventions have 
been established, for instance, with respect to the 
Rhine and the Scheldt. We have already said (89) 
that imperfect Rights are improperly called Rights ; 
and are really moral claims indicating what the 
other party ought to grant or to do. And it is plain that 
the general Duty of Humanity would lead a State to 
allow its neighbours to make such use of its rivers 
and straits as should be accompanied with no incon« 
venience to itself. But, as we have already said, by 
some a general Right of Commerce is asserted, which 
goes beyond this appeal to humanity. 

1173. In time of War, this Right of Commerce 
comes in conflict with the Rights of War ; and the 
conflict has, in modern times, given rise to many 
questions of international jurisprudence ; and espe- 
cially as regards Colonies of the belligerent parties. 
For it has been assumed, by modern European States 

* Wheatoo, P. ii., c. iv., § 13. 
YOL. II. 26 U 2 
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ihfti ih^y Imvo a Highi Ui dif»^ And Umit ib« ifi^ 

iHi' Tliii i^imttiUm of whUih w» h«¥a »\HM»nt 

Itiglittf uf Wnff ilitj lli&Ui iif m\%\v^ iM pr)¥ftt» 

At tm^, 'Vd iUin iiiuUi, uf whUsh wa httva «lr«ft4y 
»t^k«iM, Mli^tifmUi m¥ft mi^M tim H^iahi of m^^iufj; 
t^nu i\m \iru\mriy uf muirtiltif w^mn tm^n in hm^iH 
fiUi\m i Mi4 ihtiy hn^^o Q^fifamud ihttlf ttala in tim 
nmmnf ^* V^nmuy *» tiUi\m nmka tmrnny 'n f^ooiti/* Tbi« 
Mt^^im U imi*iiui6Hi wiiU wimt \mti tiirtmtly bean tmid 
gf iiiti nt^ium of Wttf . AH pra|iafiy U i%i mfn^ o»fi'« 
QUpiUdy i ihit$ it^ in ilm anmny'n QuttUMiyr W» dJny 
iiwir \iuwttr uf unttiuiiy uf prupariy mi tha utm, Aua 
wa urnka tt U\uw At ihmn am a m^riiitna i^la. by 
riiuwinu tiitti iU^y tU) nut imumtm iliif$ powor, Th» 
Ut$uim\ nmtii niitind U) Mptt ^nd nmtit nui plA<ea hi« 
goodfn in unr ttnmny*ti ^timteU, tiimti^ ha k wiiling ta 
ilMira thair f«^ia. 

I i7/). Tt^ U)gtili«f of C(i>in»nara^ Afa A«M»ar(ad i» a 
MA#im ^MnilAr in form to Uia ona iu/bt «iAta<i ; iiArnaly 
tbiti f " NanifAl nhiim umku i^autrAi gwd«;" or, '♦ Fraa 
boitonm, fraa i^uutift,** Uui ii ifi \iiu,in ihni ihi*i ntA^icbn 
}MM«lt ba UmiUiti and Hmiiii*uif or ii mit^hi ba nuttd a# 
A liuwafful niudti uf wntikrn, Tbn/^ balMgaranM 
bAva A Iligi»i io pravani nauirAi« from aArryb^g to ai» 
aM^niy inuoUionK of WAf, it iM no bitarforanaa witb 
iba fligbt of A ibU'ii \)fir^m iu tmy i\mi ba s\m\i not 
mrry to my ent*iny in^ifunmnUi witb wbicii I Am tu 
ba AtiAoli^4# On iUti uLtnirtiry, auaU Connnar<;a U a 
daviAtion fron* naiitfHLlity ; (/yr At laAt»t woubi Im< «o, 
if H w«r« iba flot of iIm^ Hlttta), Jf wa aUow iOjUifAl 
AbipA to ba bivioJAbla wban tbay oArry to ttta tammy 
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the means of warfare, they, though professedly not 
parties to the contest, may greatly damage one of the 
belligerents, and transfer the success to the other 
side. Hence, belligerents have a Right to prevent 
neutrals to carry to either party goods which do not 
affect him in his belligerent character ; but military 
stores are prohibited, under the title of Contraband of 
War. 

" 1176. Again, belligerents have, by the Laws 
of War, a Right to put a place in a state of blockade, 
and then to prohibit neutrals from entering it. 
Neutrals, who violate this Rule, are liable to confisca- 
tion for breach of blockade. According to modem 
practice,* in order that a party may be liable to 
punishment for breach of blockade, three things are 
requisite to be. proved : — the actual existence of the 
blockade : — that the party offending knew of it : — ^that 
he commit some act which was a breach of it. The 
definition of blockade is given in various Treaties. 
It is generally agreed, that a mere declaration cannot 
constitute a blockade : it must be actually enforced 
by a continued circuit of troops and ships. • 

1177. The maxim, that '* free ships make iree 
goods,'* has been a subject of much discussion in 
modern times, having been asserted by Confederacies 
calling themselves *' Armed Neutralities," in opposi- 
tion to the claims of Belligerents. Belligerents, 
seizing the property of an enemy on board a neutral 
ship, have, on their side, both the ancient authorities, 
and the usually received Principles of the Law of 
Nations. In opposition to the Right of Commerce, 
urged on the side of the above maxim, it is replied, 
that the Rights of War suspend many of the Rights 
of Commerce, as when they authorize seizure of 
contraband of war, or confiscation of a ship for breach 
of blockade. And the general Rule must be, that 

* Manoing, B. ux., c. ix. 
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all RighM of Commeroo are iitiiipAruled, which, boing 
nominally neutral, are really favourable to ono of 
the b«)llig<^rGnt parti^n. Now to carry goodn for an 
enemy, who U no weak at nea, as not to bo able to 
oarry for himself, is to give him a great advantage. 
It deprives the stronger naval power of the benefit of 
his superiority. Tho belligerent cannot be required 
to silow this. When it is urged, on tho other side, 
that a Neutral has a Right to trade with both parties ; 
it is replied, that he may traile with boik, but not for 
one. If he gives his protection to the property of 
one of tho belligerents, who is too weak to profect it 
himself, he makes himself his Ally, and is no longer 
neutral. An argument sometimes urged on tnis 
side is, that a ship is like a part of the territory of 
the state to which it lielongs, and as such, not to bo 
violsted by the belligerent : but it is plain that this 
analogy is too loose to be of any force. If tho 
doctrine were true, it would be a violation of neutral 
Rights to seize contraband of war in tho shin, or to 
resist breach of blocikade. And it is plain that tho 
analogy does not hold in other cases ; for when a 
•hip oomes into a foreign port, sho and all on board 
aro subject to the jurisdiction of tho foreign stato. 

117H. There is anothor kind of limitation of 
the maxim, *< frM vesnels make free goods,'' which 
has alflo excited much discussion in modern times. 
This limitation hsH been termed the *' Rule of 1750,'** 
and is thus stated : ** Neutrals are not allowed to 
engsgo in a trade with tho colonies of belligerents 
during war, which trnde is not allowed them during 
peace/' In virtue of this Rule, the Hlronger Naval 
nelligerent power enforces, during war, in order to 
difitress its enemy, the fiame roMtrictionfi on commeroo 
with the Colonie« of the Weaker, which tho Weaker 
itself had during peace enforced, in order to its own 

* Minnlng, B. in., c. v. 
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advantage. For, in all cases, European governments 
have, during peace, excluded other countries from the 
carrying trade between them and their colonies.'^ 
But in the Seven-years' War, begun in 1756, the 
French were prevented, by the maritime superiority 
of the British, from carrying on their colonial trade 
themselves. Upon this, they threw open the trade to 
neutrals ; but Great Britain denied that neutrals had 
a Right to such a trade, and therefore acted upon the 
Rule of 1756 just stated. The consistency of the 
Rule with the common Rights of war, is evident. 
Such an interposition of neutrals as was here attempted, 
was a manifest assistance to France. It enabled 
Colonies to hold out, which must otherwise have 
surrendered ; supplied the mother-country with 
colonial produce and revenue ; and enabled her to 
withdraw sailors from her merchant-service to man 
her fleet. It was a trade which the neutral had not 
possessed before the war ; and possessed, during the 
war, only in virtue of the British naval superiority ; 
and which they would lose again on the restoration 
of peace. The neutrals exercise such a trade under 
the protection of the stronger naval power, and 
entirely to his damage. The prohibition of such a 
trade is no doubt a limitation of the Rights of Com- 
merce ; but, in this respect, the prohibition of a 
neutral supplying the suppressed colonial trade of 
the weaker naval belligerent, does not differ from the 
prohibition of a neutral supplying a blockaded town 
with food, or a defeated belligerent with arms. In 
such cases, the Rights of War supersede the Rights 
of Commerce, in order that the operations of War 
may not become futile. 

1179. The Right of Visitation or Search of 
neutral vessels at sea,! is a belligerent Right, essen. 
tial to the exercise of the Right of capturing ene. 

• Ibid. t Whetton, P. iv., c. iii., § 36 
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mM pmperty, ooiitrAbiiHil uf w»r, ami valM^ll9 mm^ 
miitltitf bi'tifiuh or bliiuktiilt). livt^H it' ihi^ llin^hi q( 
ofipturlutf anainitifi' )iru|i»i'iy ba avar Nti Miriuily timit* 
ed. AUil iltH tluU of ^* fraa flhipfi, &ao goodtt/' bo 
RaoiUad. Mtill iha Uitfht Mf Vi«itiitlun Add HoAroh i^ 
aflMauiinl, ill urdar tu datariMiiia wliaihar ilia i9iiip« 
tliaiitMalvaN ara nautriil. It It* umifurmulila iu Uia h^w 
of Nutluiifi Ui datiiiii n iiauirAl va^jaiali in grdar f^ am* 
oartiiiii, not by tba lltig Miacalyi wtii^h limy ba (f^uA^ 
ulaittly MMUiiiad, but by tba daauiiiaiUfH on boftrd* 
wbathar ^ha in raully iiautml, (iidaad, tba |ir»aiioa 
of itmritiMia (vHiitura oould burdly ai^i^ii without ibi^ 
Riglit. Aaaordditfly, ttia writafM on tlia Nubjaot oon« 
our ill raaouuiKiiitf tba ai^itttaiioa of tbi§ Rigiit* But 
it in to ba obMafvad, tliAt wa bara ftpa^k of it ooly aa a 
Uivllt of UalligaraiitM. 
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immiSATiuNAL mmiTu ov imif^manoff. 

UNO. Wmiw linown territory, avary Hists 
li#« aoioplata And a«olui<iva juri^iotioii/ Tba h^wn 
Ufa iimda, And tba Adnilnifi^trAtion of iliain tiiff^f^iml, 
by tlia HtAta ; And a|iaiiking ^anarAlly, tbia A4miiil^ 
trAtion ai^tandi9 to ft^raignar^, i^ long Aa iliay Am mi 
tita tarrit/iry, no laa» tbAn to nAtiva«, Tlia prAotto* 
ftnd Tf«Ati<yaof nAti/4i6» niAy bAva introdu^ a«<qpa(^« 
iionn ; but tlii^ ia tba (^mmml Rula, 

lim, JJ/iW fttr tba jufi«^iotii/n of a StAta aiu 
(and« ovttf Ita «ui/j**<its*, wb*<n tliay arts out of tl*a 
IbnitA of ail HtMit^tJi At« fur UiiiUtmti^ w\mn tbay Af^in 
A/^ldp on tlia Higb Ha^ii, je^ i^ ^lu^tnuniuf lntafia^ti/^nA( 
htiw. An wti Unvti alfaady aajyj; it ic^ itmntnUutidi by 
Aoina writariv timt tba Mliif>, wliaravar it niAy im^UiU^ 
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be considered as a part of the territory of the State : 
a sort of floating Colony. This is one mode of ex- 
pressing a Rule which is assented to by all :* — That 
both the public and private vessels of every nation, 
on the high seas, and out of the territorial limits of 
another State, are subject to the jurisdiction of the 
State to which they belong. But if we say that this 
is because the vessel is a part of the national terri- 
tory, we express this Rule in such a way as to con- 
tradict other Rules generally agreed to. For if the 
ship were really national territory ; contraband of 
war, or enemy's goods, could not rightfully be seized 
within it; which, by acknowledged International 
Law, they may. 

1182. A State has an exclusive jurisdiction 
over its vessels on the high seas, so far as respects 
oSences against its own laws. But there are certain 
oflences which are violations, not of the Law of any 
single State, but of International Law ; as Piracy. 
The oflence of depredating on the high seas without 
being authorized by any Sovereign State. This is a 
crime, not against any particular State, but against 
all mankind ; and may be punished by the compe- 
tent tribunal of any country where the ofiender may 
be found, or into which he may be carried, though 
conunitted on the high seas. 

1183. Hence, when a State declares an of- 
fence Piracy, it declares that persons committing this 
oflence may be lawfully captured on the high seas by 
the armed vessels of any State, and carried within 
the territorial jurisdiction of the captors for trial. 
And if the nations of Europe and America were to 
agree in declaring an offence, the Slave-trade, for 
instance, to be Piracy, vessels detected in the prac- 
tice of the Slave-trade might be captured and con- 
demned by any State which had the means of doing 
this. 

• Wheaton, Vol. i., 152. 
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1184. Tho International Law of Europe and 
America appears to be approaching this point, but hag 
not yet reached it. The Slave-trade has been de- 
clared a crime by every Christian nation. It has 
been declared piratical by many treaties between 
nations. An American vessel engaged in the trade 
has been condemned by an English prize-court.* 
For tho trade having been prohibited by the Laws oi 
both countries, and having been declared to be con- 
trary to the principles of justice and humanity, the 
Judge decided that it was necessarily illegal. But 
in more recent cases, it has been decided by Judges 
that the Slave-trade is not a criminal traffic by the 
general law of nations ; that each person can be 
judged for it only by the tribunals of his own coun- 
try, except so far as the treaties of nations provide 
other jurisdictions. The Judgef said that no o§0 
nation had a Right to force a way to the liberation of 
Africa by trampling on the independence of other 
States ; or to procure eminent good by means that 
were unlawful ; or to press forward to a great prin- 
ciple, by breaking through other great principles that 
stood in the way. But it must be remarked, on the 
other side, that there is great moral inconsistency in 
those States which declare the Slave-trade to be a 
crime, and express horror at the atrocities to which 
it loads ; and who yet refuse to join in such an im- 
provcment of International Law, as would enable 
the powerful maritime nations altogether to suppress 
this traffic. 

1185. The suspicion of a piratical character 
in a vessel, authorizes a stronger vessel to search 
the suspected ship. For if merely showing the flag 
of a State at peace with that of the stronger vessel, 
would MufFice to pass thr5 HUMpccted ship unnuestioned, 
no pirate need ever submit to be taken. Hence, tho 

* Whcatun, P. ii., c, zi. § 17. f Lord Stowell. 
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question as to whether the Slave-trade is to be treat- 
ed as being Piracy by International Law, leads to the 
question whether the Right of Search for the sup- 
pression of the Slave-trade exists by International 
Law. The Right of Mutual Search for this purpose 
has been established by treaties between several na- 
tions in modem times ;* and probably the Moralists 
of all Countries will agree with the English Moral- 
ist,f who said that he felt a pride in the British flag 
being, for this purpose alone, subjected to search by 
foreign ships. It had, he said, risen to loftier honour 
by bending to the cause of justice and humanity. 

1186. Besides its jurisdiction over its subjects 
on the high seas, there are cases in which by the 
usage of nations, the jurisdiction of one State, more 
or less modified, extends into the territory of another. 
Tlius, the person of a Sovereign going into the terri- 
tory of a foreign State in time of peace, is, by the 
general usage and Comity of Nations, exempt from 
the ordinary local jurisdiction. And the person of 
an Ambassador, whilst within the territory of the 
State to which he is delegated, is in like manner ex- 
empt from the local jurisdiction. His residence is 
considered as a continued residence in his own coun- 
try : and he retains his national character, unmixed 
with that of the country where he locally resides. 
Also by particular treaties between Countries, the 
Consuls, and other Commercial Agents, which a 
State appoints in a foreign country, are authorized 
to exercise a jurisdiction on the part of the State 
which appoints them. The nature and extent of this 
jurisdiction depends upon the stipulations of the 
treaties. Among Christian nations, it is generally 
confined to civil causes among merchants and sea- 
men, to matters relating to Contracts and Wills, and 
the like. But the resident Consuls of Christian 

* Manning, B. iii., oh., xi., p. 370. f Mackintosh. 
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powers in soma Moliainrnedan Couiitrie«i e^eraiin 
hoih civil and oriminal jurisfJiction over their Coun- 
trvinen; though this juris<iiotion is of a limited 
kind. To tiiasa imsAs of eyca|Hion« to tli^ tarrilorial 
Juris'liotion of a Htato, ara addad a foreign armyi 
niarohing through tha oountry, or stationed in it i 
and foreign ships of war in its ports, tiia two States 
being in andty. Hut tha private vessels of oneNlata 
entering the prts of amHiier, are not exempt from 
the hu'ui jurisfliotion, except so far as oompaot ex- 
empts them, 

1 1N7. With the exceptions just stated, the two 
leading Maxims of Internatimial X^aw, as it regards 
Jurisdiction, are generally adndtted ; J^irgi, that tlM» 
Laws of a Htatfi nave (brca within tlie limits of its 
own government, and hind all tha subjects thereof, 
biH have no dtroo bevond those lindts ; Hecondi that 
all pers'ins wli/> are found within tlie limits of a gov* 
ernment, whether their residence is nermaneni Of 
temporary, are to be deamed subjeots thereof** 

MHk. Thus the inhabitants of each ^tate are 
ruled by their own Laws, Hut this does not suAice 
for all the occasi/ms of human action. Men of dif- 
ferent countries have inter(i/^urse of various k\niin 
with each other. Men travel from mie atmniry to 
anotlier. As they m/)ve, they carry with them cha- 
racters and attributes which have been assigned to 
them by tha laws of tlieir own country ( as rank, 
wealth, wife, legitimate chibiren, iamirnuiM, We 
cannot avoid Uu\ii\r\n\i li/>w far these characters and 
attrit>utes are m/;di/ied by the transiti/m from one 
vAHiuiry to anotliL'r, in which the Laws re(»pe/;(iog 
them are iWifatkini. And here, we iwi tliat Htates in 
ganeral have agr^iml Ui a Mexim whi<di gives, \n all 
common <!asew, staiiiiity and ptirman'^nce u^ the uttn- 
dii\unn and relati/>its of men. Tiiis Maxim (tlie 
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Third in addition to the First and Second which we 
have mentioned) is as follows. The Laws which are 
of force within the limits of a State are allowed to 
have the same force in other States also, so far as 
they do not interfere with the powers or rights of 
those States or of their citizens. This extra-terri- 
torial efficacy is granted to the Laws of States, by a 
general disposition to further each other's ends, 
which is called the Comity of Nations. 

1189. It has been thought by some jurists'*' 
that the term << Comity " is not sufficiently expres- 
sive of the Obligation of a Nation to give effect to 
the Laws of foreign nations when they do not inter- 
fere with its own. It has been said that it is not a 
matter of Comity, or Courtesy, but of Duty. And 
undoubtedly it is a Duty of every State to give effect 
to the Laws of other States, so far as they are means 
of promoting Justice, Humanity, Truth, Purity, 
Order. But this Duty cannot be said to amount to 
an Obligation (of the kind oflen called a perfect Ob- 
ligation); for if withheld, it cannot be enforced. 
One Nation cannot assert a Right to have its Laws 
made effective within the territory of another State, 
and without the State's Consent. The practice of 
giving to Laws this extra-territorial effect prevails, 
not in virtue of the Rights of Nations, but of their 
Moral Claims on each other, and of their Mutual 
Duty. And this Duty is called Comity, rather than 
by any name implying a higher Morality, because a 
State, in carrying into effect the Laws of a foreign 
nation, does not pretend that they are necessarily 
good and moral Laws; which, with regard to its 
own Laws, it does pretend. The great ends of Law, 
the security of person and property, the observance 
of good faith, the stability of family ties, these are 
the common objects of all States in their Laws and 

• Story's Co^f., 33. 
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Administration. Tho Laws of foreign StatOH, with 
regard to Protoction, and Property, and Contraoti, 
and Marriages, may bo diiluront from our own. We 
(the State) cannot pretend to say that they are good 
in the same manner that our own are ; but we will 
not dwell upon this doubt ; we will take for granted 
that they answer the ends of Law ; we will recog- 
nize and assist their operation on that assumption. 
This is the spirit m which nations adopt tho Maxim 
which we have stated ; and this spirit of action ap- 
pears to be better described by calling it the Comity 
or Courtesy of Nations, than if we were to say that 
such a practice is followed in virtue of tho Mutual 
Kiffhts of Nations ; for these Rights are not acknow- 
ledged to this extent ; or in virtue of their Mutual 
Duties : for this would imply that it would bo wronff 
not to accept tho foreign Law; a doctrine which 
would too much infringe tho special respect with 
which the State looks upon its own Law. Courtesy 
is a Duty, but a Duty which must ^ivo way, when it 
comes into conflict with higher Duties, in which the 
distinction of right and wrong is concerned : and 
such a Duty is tne Comity of Nations. 

1190. Since there are thus many Cases to 
which foreign as well as domestic Laws apply, it 
must often happen that doubts and apparent contra- 
dictions occur, as to which Law is to bo followed in 
a particular Case ; there will bo a Conjlict of Lawi. 
Examples of such difHcultios occur in the following 
Questions : May a Contract which is valid by the 
Laws of tho country when it is made, be enforced in 
a country where such Contracts are invalid, or ille- 
gal ? May a Marriage botween persons of full age, 
according to the lawM of one country, be dissolved 
by their removing into another country by whoso 
laws they are still minors 1 If a person has Property 
in one country and Debts in another, according to 
what laws are his creditors Ui be paid ? Such ques- 
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tions arise in endless number. They cannot be de- 
cided without the establishment of some general 
maxims on the subject of the Conflict of Laws. To 
lay down, however, and to apply such Maxims, is 
the office of works written expressly on this subject, 
and to them we must refer. I may notice, as a 
work of great value on the subject, Judge Story's 
Confiict of Laws ; and in this, the reader will find 
the other standard works on the subject, quoted and 
discussed. 

1191. I may however very briefly state some 
of the Maxims which have been generally accepted 
on this subject. 

With regard to immovable property (land and the 
like) the law of the place where it is situate, governs 
in everything relating to the tenure, the title, and the 
forms of conveyance. Hence, a deed or will of real 
property, executed in a foreign country, must be 
executed with the formalities required by the local 
laws of the State where the land lies. This Rule is 
termed htx loci rei aiUz.* 

1102. With regard to movable property (mo- 
ney and goods), the modes of conveyance and the 
like are principally governed by the home or domi- 
cile of the party. This Rule is the Lex domicilii, 

1193. It becomes necessary to lay down some 
Rule for the determination of the National Domicile 
of a person ; for there may be instances in which, 
from change of residence, or from having several 
places of abode, a person's domicile may be doubtful. 
The definition given by juristsf is, that the Domicile 
is a person's principal residence, to which, when ab- 
sent from it, he always retains an intention of return- 
ing (animus revertendi). To this general Rule, 
others, applicable to particular cases, are subordinate, 
but we need not dwell upon such details. 

• Whcaton, Vol. i., 136. t Story, § 41. 

hh2 
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IIM, With regard to Contrftota, the general 
Rule ia, that a Conlraot valid by the Law of the 
ntace where it is made, is valid everywhere elie. 
This Rule, eatabliahod by the general oomity and 
mutual oonvenieuoe of nations, is termed Lex loci 

1105. Rut again,* e\'ery aovereign State has 
the exoluaive right of regulating the prooeodings lu 
its own oourts of juHtioe. This Rule is Lex fori* 
And the Lex hci coniractus of another country oan- 
nol apply to auoh oases as are proporlv determined 
by the Lex fori of that State whore the contract is 
brought in question. Thus, if a Contract made in 
one Country is attempted to be enforced, or comes 
inoidentaily in question in the judicial tribunals of 
another, everything relating to the forms of proceed- 
ing, the rules of evidence, and of limitation or pre- 
aoription, is to be determined by the law of the State 
where the suit is pending, and not of that where the 
Contract was made. 

1100. Tho munioipal lawsf of most countries 
prohibit foreigners from holding Land within tho tor. 
ritory of tho State, because in most countries tho 
Rights of Government are oonnocted with tho tenure 
of land, as was the case in Kuropo under the feudal 
system. In that case, the acquisition of land in. 
volved tho notion of allegiance to the Sovereign 
within whose dominions it lay, which might he 
inconsistent with tho allegiance which tho proprietor 
owod to his native sovereign. 

1107. Tho right of Huooession, like the right 
of real property, was conceived to depend on the 
State, and to ho a creature of the State. Hence, this 
right was denied to ibreij^ners dying in the Country ; 
and the Sovereign of tho Country took their property. 
This Right of tho Sovereign, as it existed in France, 

• Whcaton, i., HO f Wheaton, p. 138. 
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Allegiance is due to each Sovereign, and liovv far 
tbis tie may be cast aside or Iransfcrrud. 

1202. Tliere are two extreme opinions on tliis 
latter point. According to one, the tic wliicli con- 
nects a man with liis country, like the tie wliich 
connects him with his Tamily, can never be al>olislied. 
His original country is his Mother, in spite of all 
that he can do. According to the other view, a 
man's eonnexioa with any Community, is of u volun- 
tary kind. At a mature age, and with duo ilirmali. 
ties, he may choose a country for himself, liul this 
latter view, though it has been asserted by tlieuruti- 
cal writers, has never been recognized in the prac- 
tical legislation of States. Tho ancient Jurists had 
a maxim that no one can divcyt himself of Ins coun- 
try : Nemo poletl exuere jmlriam. Tho Coiiiiiion 
Law of England was to tlic same clTcct, that all the 
King's natural born subjeeta owed him anallegiunco 
which they could not cast olf. It is held* that it is 
not in tho power of any private subject to shake oil' 
his allegiance, and to transfer it to a foreign prince : 
nor is it in t!te power of any foreign priiux:, by na- 
turalizing or employing a subject of Orcat Itritain, 
to dissolve the bond of Allegiance. Entering into 
> foreign sorvico without consent, is a miademcan- 
our : taking a commission from a foreign prince, 
dftcliijg ugainst the King, b treason. The United 
■ )a, and other now Slates, have made 
na for admitting new citizens into 
rauniiy. But they have not, in general, 
idaens at liberty arbitrarily to cast off tho 
Bonnccts them witli their country. Tlio 
mrts of tho United States have liad the 
(fare ihem ;f and the Opinion which there 
L that a citizen cannot renounce his ulie- 
Etbe United States, williout tho permission 

I CcmaaUaria, it., 12. t Kciil, ii.. if. 
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of gnv0nimpnt| in \m ilnnlarml by taw. A]m ihn 
Lnw (ff l^ratton dtifiN tint nllow a Krotiobmttn «Ky far 
tu nximtrlatn liltfiNolf am to tKiMr urtiM ttgiiliiwt hl« 
ooutttry. 

I'iOH. It way bfi ln(|ulrmlf Frnrn wbmn li« tbi« 
Allr«^inn(m <liin 7 Wbo arn thn Mubjmjtiv of ii Htfit« 7 
AfUHinlln^ to tbn old Lnw rH* Kiiglund, nil ptirmun 
i)orn wliblti tbn Kln^^M ibmilrtioitM arn bl« nitttiral 
born MubjnotMf and nil prrNoitiii li^im itbrond urn Mlirfffg. 
Hut tmrt* rmt*t\\, Iawm bnvn ttlvf«ri tbn rlgbtiv of tm« 
turnl born NiibJnulN to all oblldrmt, l>orn out of tbo 
Kbiit^M lif'gntitirn, wbomn fatbnrMi or tfriiitdfktbAr« by 
tbn rntberM Midn, wprn tmtural b«irn mibjrfOt«i«* 
Kulnm iiioro or IriMN reN^inbllng tblM prevail in otber 
fel(nt(3M. 

ri04. HfifildfsN tblm natural allodanao, JurintAf 
rmtognl/iM a Lnrnt Ai/rfflttmCf wblob In du« rrotn an 
alien or Htraiiunr, mo loti|( am bo uontlnuos wltbln tb« 
dontinlouNi atid tbnrciroro uttdtir tbe prtHdotbrn of tb« 
Mtatf*. Atid an tbln Allf^ttlantm, bv wblab tbny ar« 
reqttlrcid to almtalit froitt mjttrltif^ trio Htato bi wblah 
tliny r^mldn, In dmnattdnd of Mtraufdem ; mo arn i\my 
allow(*d, \t\ a tf«tnporary ntannnr, Mome of tlio lllnbtM 
of oitiKetiM. TbuM a Kttbjtiot of mn c'outitry inov, 
for (foniittrfrnlal purpoMfiM, anqtdro tbo lllubtM of tbt 
oltlKfitt of aitotltpr. Mn baM a (Jtmfnerdal DomUUe, 
and tbiM tjotnlolln dr*tnrttilnrtM tbo oharaoter of tb« 
party m to trad»4 

* WUwknl, t.« .f7.1. f lUMtliiit « t., ;)70. t K<*tit, It., 4il. 
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CHAPTER V. 

INTERNATIONAL RIGHTS OF INTERCOURSE. 

1205. According to InternatioDal Jus, nalions 
are regarded as distinct moral agents, capable of 
acting for or against each other, of contracting with 
each other, and the like. Hence they must have 
certain National Modes of Intercourse with each 
other ; not merely such as consist in the citizens of 
one State communicating with the citizens of another ; 
but in the States themselves communicating with 
each other, by persons who speak and act on their 
part. Such Intercourse is naturally under the di- 
rection of the Executive branch of the Government, 
as being that branch which acts for the State. But, 
for the most part, the communications with foreign 
States are not made directly by the Sovereign, as a 
part of his general administrative office, but by Am- 
bassadors or other Ministers of the State, deputed 
for that express purpose. 

1206. Every State considered as an Inde- 
pendent State, has the power of negotiating and con- 
tracting Public Treaties with other Independent 
States. For this purpose, every Independent State 
has a right to send Public Ministers, and to receive 
Ministers from any other Sovereign State. No State 
is, strictly speaking, obliged, by the positive Law 
of Nations, to send or receive public ministers. But 
universal usage, the result of the Comity of Nations, 
has established this as a reciprocal Duty. Such 
being the Duty of every nation on the ground of 
Comity, it is what has been called an Imperfect 
Obligation, It may not and cannot b^ enforced as 
a Right ; but the State which refuses to conform to 
the usage, has no longer any claim to receive the 
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bcnofiU of the Law of Nations. Tlie Right of Le- 
galitm i8 a part of oxiHting International Law. 

1207. When Htates are not absolutely sove- 
reign and indopondcnt, but ftemi-Bovcrcign, or depen- 
dent, or united by federations of various kincis, it 
muHt be deternnined, by their relation to their supe- 
rior, or their compact with each other, how far they 
possess this Right of Legation. Thus England, or 
Ireland, or Scotland, cannot send Annbassadors or 
Ministers to a foreign State, distinct from the Min- 
isters of (treat Britain. Nor can the Colonies, as 
Canada or Australia. The United States of North 
America, though each, for many internal purposes, 
sovereign, are restrained by their federal Union from 
treating separately with /oreign powers. But the 
States of the German Federation send their separate 
ambassadors. When, in the course of historical 
events, several States coalesce into one, as by legis- 
lativo union, or by conquest ; or when one State is 
divided into several, as by revolt, revolution, or com- 
mon consent ; it is the business of other States to de- 
termine when each new State assumes a distinct and 
real existence ; and they recognize this existence by 
receiving Ministers from it and sending Ministers to 
it. The same is the mode of recognizmg the actual 
authority of a new Government, in a State which 
has undergone an internal Revolution. 

1208. In deciding upon such recognitions of 
new States and new Governments, the Governors of 
a Nation, if they would act for the Nation in its 
highest character of a moral agent, capable of Jus- 
tice, Humanity, Magnanimity, Love of Order, and 
Love of Liberty, will not make their recognition of 
the New Government depend upon mere caprice, or 
upon any low viewH of their national interest : but 
will regard it as a jural and moral question : as a 
point to be decided according to the best existing 
Hules of International Law, and without losing sight, 
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in the decision, of the prospect of raising the standard 
of International Law ; for this prospect, all States 
must have before them, as the highest aim of their 
actions. 

1209. The modern usage of Europe has in- 
troduced into the customary Law of Nations certain 
distinctions of various kinds of Public Ministers : 
and at the Congresses of Vienna and of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle an uniform Rule was adopted for this subject. 
by this Rule public ministers are divided into the 
four following classes :* 

1. Ambassadors and Papal Legates or Nuncios. 

2. Envoys Extraordinary, Ministers Plenipotenti- 
ary, and Internuncios. 

3. Ministers Resident accredited to Sovereigns. 

4. Charges d'affaires accredited to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

1210. Ambassadors possess a representative 
character ; they are considered as representing the 
Sovereign or State by whom they are delegated, and 
receive peculiar honours on this ground. Formerly 
a Solemn Entry of the Ambassador was customary, 
but they are now received at a private audience, in 
the same manner as other Ministers. 

1211. The Powers, Credentials, Privileges, 
and Modes of acting for their nation which belong to 
its Public Ministers abroad, need not be here dwelt 
upon. The Right of directing their actions, of nego- 
tiating and concluding Treaties, belongs, as we have 
said, to the Executive at home. But though the 
Executive thus makes the Contracts of the State with 
other States, the assent and co-operation of the Le- 
gislature may oflen be requisite to give effect to such 
Contracts. Thus, in Treaties requiring the appro- 
priation of monies for their execution, it is the usual 
practice of the British Grovemment to stipulate that 

• Wheaton, i., 863. 
VOL. U, hL 
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the King will recommend to Parliament to make the 
grant necessary for that purpose. Under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, by which treaties 
made and ratified by the President) with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, are declared to be ** the 
Supreme Law of the land," it seems to be under- 
stood that Ck>ngress is bound to redeem the national 
faith thus pledged, and to pass the laws necessary to 
carry the treaty into effect.* 

1212. The General Contracts between nations 
are divided into two classes : Transitory ConvenUona, 
such as treaties of cession, boundary, exchange of 
territory, and the like ; and Treaties properly so 
called, Fadera; such as those of friendship and 
alliance, commerce and navigation. The first class 
are perpetual in their nature ; and once carried into 
effect, subsist, notwithstanding revolutions within the 
State, and wars without. The second class are in- 
terrupted by war, and extinguished by the extinction 
of one of the contracting parties as an Independent 
State. Most international Compacts contain Articles 
of both kinds ; such is the case especially with most 
Treaties of Peace. Treaties of Alliance are either 
Defensive, when each ally engages to assist the other 
in repelling aggression ; or Offensive, when an ally 
engages to co-operate with the other in a specified 
kind of hostilities. When the Alliance is Defensive, 
one of the allies cannot claim the assistance of the 
other in an aggressive war ; such a war is not the 
casus faderis!j 

1218. The Convention of Gttarantee is one of the 
most usual international Contracts. It is an engage- 
ment by which one State promises to aid another, 
when interrupted, or threatened to be disturbed, in 
the peaceable enjoyment of its Rights, by a third 
Power. Guarantee may be applied to every species 

* Wheftton» i.» S9G. f Ibid, i., 306. 
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of Right and Obligation which can exist between 
nations : to the possession and boundaries of terri. 
tories, the Sovereignty of the State, the right of 
Succession, &c. 

1214. But if a State assumes the character of 
Guarantee for one of the Parties in another State ; 
if, for instance, it engages to protect the Sovereign 
against the revolt of the Subjects, or the Subjects 
against the tyranny of the Sovereign, the transaction 
is then of another kind. It is an Intervention which 
necessarily interferes with the independence of the 
State thus dealt with. Such an Intervention may be ne* 
cessary for the safety of neighbouring States ; but 
is only justifiable in a Case of Necessity, and is not 
to be looked upon as one of the ordinary Cases of 
International Jus. A Sovereign may be wrongfully 
dethroned, and a foreign State may aid him as his 
ally against a hostile faction. He may be rightly 
dethroned, and a foreign Sovereign may probably aid 
those who, in a Case of Necessity, deprive him of 
his office. A nation may resist a usurper, and a fo- 
reign Sovereign may properly aid the nation in such 
a cause ; or a nation may proclaim doctrines which 
make all exercise of international jus impossible, 
and other nations may hence refuse international in- 
tercourse with this, and may thus be driven into 
war. All these are Cases in which Intervention may 
possibly be justified by necessity, according to the 
circumstances of the Case. But for these, as for 
other Cases of Necessity, it is impossible to lay down 
Rules beforehand. 

1215. States have hitherto been much impelled 
in their public transactions by their views of their 
own particular interest. Yet there have not been 
M'anting, in the history of nations, many acts of jus- 
tice, of magnanimity, and of humanity. The nego- 
tiations of States and the reasonings of jurists seem 
to show, that International Law rises gradually to a 
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higher moral Standard. The dcclarationn of all 
civilizod Staten against the Slave-trade;, although 
hitherto imperfectly carrieil into efTect, are a rec^jg- 
nition of the principle of Humanity in the public 
Law, to an extent which placen modem far More 
ancient timei»i in thin reffpect. The abolition of 
Slavery in the Went IndicM, carried into efi/;ct by 
Great Britain at a very groat coHt, m anrjther strong 
evidence of the growing influence of «»uch Principles 
in public acts. On several occasions in recent tirm;s, 
the Great Powers of Europe have acted and negoti. 
ated as if they deemed themselves bound, by a tacit 
Convention, to guarantee the Liberty and Order of 
Nations, and the preservation of Peace. 

1216. If States continue firmly and consistf;nt- 
ly to pursue this Course, applying to themselves the 
same Rules of Justice and Humanity which they re- 
quire their weaker neighbours to observe ; there ap. 
pears to be no reason to despair of the realizatioo 
of the most equitable and moral codes of Inter- 
national Law which Jurists have ever promulgat/;d ; 
nor of the indefmite moral elevation and purification 
of such Codes, in proportion as the characters of Na- 
tions are elevated and purified by the practice of the 
political virtues. 



THE END. 
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